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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO s& PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIBSTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 


IN all the score of centuries that have fled 
Since the victorious Roman reared on high 
This matchless dome, ceiled over by the sky, 

None of the mighty ones, august and dread, 

Whose deeds have won for them an homored 

bed 
Witbin these statued, seven-fold niches nigh 
Have nobler claim than fe hath thus to lle 
Whom Italy to-day bears hither, dead. 


As oft through yon blue oriel, of yore,* 

White leaves were showered when votive 

prayers were done, 

So let white benediction memories fall 
Around this king—/is service being o’er— 

Who found his sundered realm wild Fac- 

tion’s thrall, 

And left it free, compacted, peaceful, one! 
a “During the Middle Ages the Popes always offi- 
ciated in the Pantheon on the Day of Pentecost 
when, in honor of the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
white rose leaves were scattered down through the 
aperture in the dome.”—Hare’s Walks in Rome. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





WE often hear that a man (we hear sel- 
dom about a woman) who spends a whole 
lifetime building up a splendid reputation 
for personal character, and then perhaps 
by a single act dashes it utterly down. I 
was reminded of this expressive little fact 
in human life when, looking up from the 
armchair in which I sat a prisoner, I beheld 
in the open doorway Achilles. ‘ 

“You jumped out of a carraige,” he de- 
clared at once, without the faintest attempt 
at solemnity. 

“So I have been told,” I answered, 
meekly. " 

‘(In twenty thousand newspapers it has 
been printed that you jumped from acar- 
riage, behind runaway horses. A few of 
us on the borders have been nursing the 
fiction that you were strong-minded. Now 
we know better.” 

‘‘And you have come how many bundred 
miles to say that ?” 

‘Never mind. Any woman will jump 
out of a carriage, if frightened, unless some 
streng man holds her in.” 

Will she? No man held my sister in, and 
she never thought of jumping out. And, as 
I had lost my consciousness before I per- 
formed that exploit, and can _ recollect 
nothing concerning it, to read of it now has 
all the novelty of hearing about a third per- 
son. Especially asa witness tells me that 
the accounts are not true, it is as good as 
any other ‘“‘story.” Amusement, if one 
cannot do anything, is a compensation, 
Then I have another. Everybody knows 
now ‘‘for sure” that I am not strong- 
minded. Thus I find myself relieved sud- 
denly of a rather fatiguing reputation. It 
comforts me even now to think that the 
next time that man down in South Carolina 
who writes me scolding letters when I fail 
to write something that suits him—the next 

time he is moved to do so he may refrain. 
- “Poor thing!” perhaps he will say. 

What's the use? She is not strong-minded. 

She jumped out of a carriage.” 


like it if some people will set me down 
softly as ‘‘ weak-minded.” 

I have come to the conclusion that it is 

well to have something dreadful happen 
) occasionally, if it is not so dreadful but 
that one may live through it. You find 
yourself .suddenly snatched out of the 
mighty current of life and thrown one 
side. The single thread of being you 
seemed to hold firmly has slipped from 
your hand. You do not even hold one little 
thread in this multiform woof of vast life, 
so swiftly woven. You are detached and 
cast aside. The faithful hand that, despite 
all pain, all loss, all grief, never failed you, 
or those it served, lies idle at last. There 
is no task mighty enough to quicken it to 
toil. It may work again some healing day. 
Nevertheless, this vacant hour but foretells 
that last of inevitable waiting when all 
endeavor shall lie behind, and, in the hush 
of awful expectancy, you will wait your first 
glimpse of the new heavens and the new 
earth. In how brief a space you learn that 
you are not necessary, that no one is neces- 
sary to life. Its vast processions move on 
as surely. Its fateful affairs grow, tangle, 
culminate, shiver into atoms the fates of men 
and of empires. Human experience—birth, 
growth, love, anguigh, fruition, failure, 
death—there is room for them all in the 
brief, brief -years which measure one little 
human life. ‘Whoever comes, whoever 
goes, they remain the same forever. One 
pulse the less in the mighty respiration— 
what is that? You know what this life, 
so multiform, so marvelous, is. Whatever 
it may be to you, you are sure that you 
are nothing to life. You are as ready for 
new relations as if you had already crossed 
the boundary of thespheres. There comes 
to your door from that outlying world one 
whom you scarcely knew, whose life you 
never thought touched yours at scarcely a 
single point. Her lips tremble with ten- 
der speech. Her hands are full of flowers, 
She leaves them with you, with the dew 
of Heaven and the fragrance of all the 
summers filtering from their hearts. Men 
whose paths along the rough highway 
lead far from yours come with words of 
honest brotherhood, of human sympathy, 
that you can never forget. You find that 
hearts with utterly different fates in human 
suffering yearn toward each other, after 
all. You accept new possessions. You 
enter into a larger and closer inheritance, 
Thus some day, not very far on, I shall go 
‘forth again feeling sure that I have taken 
a new lease upon life, that I have taken a 
stronger hold upon my kind. I loved you 
always, dear hearts; but never quite so 
tenderly as I do to-day. 

Before I begin again, let me whisper to 
you, to whom I cannot write more nearly, 
whom in this world I never expect to see, 
that your blessed messages from afar mean 
all that’s best to me in life. Remember 
always that, as 1am yours, you are mine. 

That day when one lay senseless just this 
side of the gate that did not open at last for 
her, a few hours later it opened for him 
who had long been her friend. When she 
returned to a consciousness of this life he 
was no longer init. He knows all now— 
the mystery of death and of life; but how 
vacant seems his special sphere of activity 
without him. There are people who by no 
possibility of thought can be made to seem 
dead, and Samuel Bowles is one of them. 
His acute intelligence, his salient mental 





I don’t mind, Achilles, Indeed, I shall 





contacts, his keen, comprehensive, yet sym- 
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well, can never becomeunknown or even 
unconscious qualities. When a very 
young girl, at school, my teacher (a man 
who knew and loved him) sent one of my 
school compositions to Samuel Bowles. 
He printed it in the Springfield Re- 
publican, and it was the first line of 
mine ever printed. Had I a daughter, 
I would see that no immature lines of hers 
were ever put into print; yet, all the same, I 
have to thank those weak young verses for 
a friendship as long as life and stronger 
than death. 


Samuel Bowles became a mental force in 
my thought, which he will remain as long 
as Ihave the power to think at all,. Not 
that I believed him always right; but, 
wrong, I could honor: him more than 
I coulda man of weaker perception, of 
less fearless independence, of less personal 
integrity. I make no attempt now to an- 
alyze his mental characteristics, In this 
first utterance of mine since his passing 
from usI only lay this little blossom of 
my gratitude upon his honored name. In 
the realm of utterance of opinion I never 
can cease to miss him or to regret him. 
Others may do their work, and do it well; 
but they-cannot fill his place. They can- 
not even wear his mantle. The greatest 
editor of his generation, he will not be dis- 
crowned by any who can come after. New 
issues, new possibilities, new opportu- 
nities will develop and train other men to 
meet the the necessities of a later time. 
No one of them all can ever cast a 
shadow upon his peerless fame. It 
may perish from among men; but it 
will live on the same. The stimu- 
lus, the sympathy, the acute appreciation 
with which he so lavishly quickened other 
men and women lives on in them, and will 
continue to live, as they impart it to others, 
In his measurement of other minds his 
mental perception was unerring. I have 
never known another man of his power 
who began to be at once as just and as 
generous to those who yet had all their 
way to make, in whom average eyes as yet 
saw nothing. He grew tofame. He fell 
from health. Bearing lance and spear, he 
fell wounded in the thick of the battle. 
But not till he had grown tired of it all, and 
felt, bravely as he fought, that nothing 
was worth quite the struggle. He passed 
at mid-day, a man old before his time. Yet 
the greatness of his mental sympathy 
never declined and the greater tenderness 
of his heart reigned supreme to the last. 

I have passed through so many show oc- 
casions at the Capitol that I trust now to be 
pardoned for my inability to see any one 
save just as it is. I invoke in vain the 

| glamour of imagination. There it is in its 
clear fact outlines; the thing itself, I re- 
member a few occasions when living men 
recalled the best of some greater man gone 
before; whenthe very air thrilled with 
eloquence, emotion; when great ideas, great 
deeds reigned supreme inthe thought of 
the speaker and of the listener. I recall 
such occasions. Ever luminous they live 
in my memory. I count them as I count 
the supreme planets in their isolated 
@pheres. Usually the multitudes meet on 
a far-down plane. If we come to show our 
pictures or our statues, we come equally 
to show ourselves. Even the smooth pre- 
sentation is the result of mancuvering and 
stage clap-trap. Harmless mancuvering 





it may be, toward the felicitous end of ex- 
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all the same. It is something planned, 
concocted, carried successfully out. I¢ 
meets our qualified approval, as may any 
‘*success”; but it cannot inspire our ete» 
thusiasm as the spontaneous, the inspira- 
tional only can. Now, Lam not “ driving” 
explicitly at the last presentation, al- 
though it was by no means in all respects 
an exception to the rest. I am thinking 
chiefly, perhaps, of the unveiling of Vinnie 
Ream’s statue of Lincoln in the center of the 
rotunda, years ago; of the attitudinizing lit- 
tle sculptress, swathed in white tulle; of the 
silver-toned Carpenter, of Wjsconsin, chant- 
ing her praises; of the rapturous Newman, 
rolling up his eyes in the front and ejacu- 
lating about the spirit of Lincoln “‘ gazing 
on that inspiring sight.” They all amused 
me immensely. And when the veil of 
brown sheeting over Lincoln, going up, in- 
sisted on going into aspasmin the very 
center of his nose and refused to be jerked 
aloft, my amusement reached its climax. 
Not that I had no human sympathy with 
the little woman in her moment of half 
triumph—for that lank, Jorn, nerveless 
image of the good patriot could bring but 
a faint pretense of triumph, and she has 
earned far higher since; but the failureof the 
theatrical effect so strained after was simply 
ludicrous. It is the characteristic of all 
personal occasions at the Capitol; therefore 
they never fail to amuse me. Even in the 
usual sessions of Congress, the moment a 
man endeavors consciously to fix uni- 
versal attention upon himself he is absurd. 


The last presentation scene was an unusu- 
al one, in that it made a woman for the first 
time in the history of this nation an invited 
guest upon the floor of the House. As, in 
the purchase of the picture, she gave 
$25,000 for that seat, we may conclude she 
paid muonificently for the distinction. Had 
she preferred to continue by Mrs. Randall’s 
side in the private gallery, as she did till 2 
o'clock, she would not have been compelle@ 
to cover her face with her hand to protect 
it from the direct fire of personal compli- 
ments aimed at her in Mr. Garfield’s ele- 
gant sentences. Mr. Carpenter beside her 
bowed and veiled his face also. Thus the 
chief factors of the occasion presented a 
melancboly aspect, and looked like the 
head mourners at a very large funeral, or 
like fagged-out listeners, who had wilted 
under the “‘tenthly” of an old-time sermon 
on damnation. 


But, aside from the picture and its ad- 
juncts, the scene was bright. As ever, 
women had brought their beauty, their 
splendor of apparel, their warmth of colors, 
their hints of inextricable delicate odors, 
and massed them together in the galleries 
of a conspicuous occasion. Fair women 
make the magnetism of great assemblies. 
Among the thousands there are a few men 
worth looking at; but, in spite of their pre- 
tentious sex, at such a time they must take 
the second place. No wonder they are so 
eager to shut women out of their assembly 
rooms. If they catch the gleam of a fur- 
lined mantle floating across their borders, 
they immediately fall to voting that it shall 
never happen again. A woman, having 
paid twenty-five thousand dollars for this 
occasion, had it. As always happene in 
such a case, many other women had it also! 
Kate Chase Sprague came in to look upon 
the likeness of her father. This flower of 
grace is the rarest and finest that I have 
everseen produced by Ohio. Others may 
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come, others may go; but I hold fast my 
allegiance to this superlative woman, more 
beautifal in her motherhood than in all 
else. She was accompanied by Roscoe 
Conkling. The charming proximity gave 
a new light and color to bis face, He had 
not looked amiable for handsome this win- 
ter till that moment. ; 

Just before 2 o’clock Mrs, Randall and 
Mrs, Thompson left their seats in the p, 


vate gallery, and, descending to the floor 


of the House, took their seats in the space 
directly before the Speaker’s desk. Mrs, 
Thompson was dressed in black, with a 
rich, fur-lined cloak thrown back upon 
her chair as drapery. She is rather fine 
looking than otherwise—a woman in the 
prime of life, of fine physique and noble 
face, with dark eyes, smooth dark hair, a 
broad and somewhat overbanging brow, 
atrda serious; if wet sad, expression. 

At 2 o'clock the Speaker’s gavel fell, and 
the Senate of the United States was an- 
nounced. It came in as it did last spring 
atethe Electoral counts—fine-looking in 
spots, but unimpressive in the aggregate. 
Blaine used his brawn to bear along the 
mighty adipose of Judge Davis, 

When all these elements, mitish and 
mighty, were adjusted, Mr. Garfield pro- 
ceeded with his oration. Like all his ora- 
tions, it was marked by eloquence, dis- 
crimination, good taste, and deep feeling. 
It was not in mortal man, least of all in a 
man of Mr, Garfield's make-up, to see be 
fore him a woman willing to pay twenty- 
five thousand dollars for something the 
Government would not pay « cent for, and 
not praise her generosity, whatever opin- 
ion he held in private of her good sense, 
He praised Mrs. Thompson, he praised 
Mr. Lincoln, he praised Mr. Carpenter; 
but he did not praise his picture, eave as a 
faithful representation of the scene it de- 
picted. At the conclusion of his remarks 
came the show-scene of the occasion, Mr 
Carpenter arose, and before the assembled 
wisdom and fashion of the Capitol called 
upon Alexander H. Stephens. The 
doughty litthe Georgian 1mmediutely rolled 
his wheeled chair into line and began to 
address, his compatriots and posterity. 
An illustrious lady of the pen leaned over 
the front of the gallery and declared, in a 
fine, sarcastic tone, that ‘‘That man is a 
fraud,”” Another lady, less illustrious, 
but equally resolute in her patriotism, as- 
serted that he reminded her of nothing but 
‘alittle clawing devilfish.” And they were 
suggestive—those little hands, in gray cot- 
ton gloves, clawing the air. Notwith- 
Standing the unloving remarks of two of 
his sisters, the wonderful little Georgian 
proceeded with great effectiveness, Be- 
fore he spoke at all he wasa much more 
remarkable picture to look at than the be- 
flagged one behind the Speaker’s desk, 
Attenuated to such a degree that crema- 
fion would be lost upon him, a. slight 
bundle of bones, alit from the top with two 
stars of eyes, with nothing more to men- 
tion save the clothes, which pieced him 
out, and piled up the chair, there he glit- 
tered and flew an almost unembodied spark 

‘of acute intelligence, perched on that 
swift wheeled chair, darting in every 
direction at his slightest touch, At- 
tenuated, old, weak, weary, just slip- 
ping through the leash of life, he yet 
paused to utter the words of a great era. A 
Southern man, with the prejudices and 
sympathies of his section filling all bis 
blood, he is yet greater than his section, 
and has a love for his whole country which 
is rarely instinctive in the man of Southern 
birth and education. He said of Abraham 


Lincoln: 
“I knew Mr. Lincoln well. We were 
together during one Congress. I was as in- 


timate with him as any man in Congress, 
In his general character he was warm- 
hearted and generous, and I can truly say 
of him, as he himself said, that his was a 
nature with ‘malice toward none and with 
charity forall.’ . Mr. Lincoln, like 
all the rest of us, in my opinion, was an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence.” 


He then went on to tell that Mr. Lincoln 
had at first no intention of liberating the 
slaves, and that said liberation, like every- 
thing else, was the result of Providence. 
The remarkable characteristic of the speech 
was the largeness of its spirit, which 
seemed but the more large proceeding from 
the mouth ‘of this little, weak, old man, 










whose burning eyes seemed signets to 
stamp-the truth of all he said. He went 


* 





» YA alpays thought it best for these states 
to rem@in united. It was only in my own 
littles@tate, to avoid a greater evil, in my 
udgment, that I went out with’ the rest. 
Why, in the provide of God, the Ne- 
068 were ever permitted to come here is 

i? us tosay. But if any man in the 
uth desires to put them buck into slavery, 
0 not know of thatman. Down Squth we 
are doing the best we can for the We 
live in-a newera. Itamay be a delusion, 
but it is one I don’t want to divest myself 
of, that we are to have hereafter a higher 
Union than ever before.” 









Meanwhile several listeners of illustrious 
name looked forth from the wall behind 
the Speaker. The portraits were perfecily 
distinguishable from the gallery. There 
was Lincoln’s sorrowful face and Chase’s 
impassive countenance, Seward’s sagacious 
beak, Gideon Welles’s snow-white beard, 
and Montgomery Blair’s sandy crest, per- 
fectly apparent from above, while the soft- 
ening distance, which® “makes the things 
that are not fair,” subdued the starkness 
of outline and gave to the whole picture a 
misty grace, which, upon nearer inspection, 
it has not. Mr. Carpenter’s genius seems 
to be concentrated in his absolute power 
to paint a portrait. His portraits have 
often an inspirational quality, as if he 
painted them from within. I do not know 
another portrait in the world that I could 
care so much to own as his portrait of 
Alice Cary, which hangs on the stately 
walls of the home of Mr. A. J. Johnson, 
of New York. That divine outraying 
light of the spirit which so often made her 
face bekutiful to her friends and beloved 
of painters, totally lacking in every engrav- 
ing of her, here hovers about her beautiful 
brow and eyes like an aura. I, who 
knew her face in every phase, know that 
this is the only picture of it that does her 
perfect justice, No painterin the world but 
Mr. Carpenter could have painted it, unless 
he could be in as perfect sympathy with 
her nature as he Was. Somebody has said 
that Carpenter paints his portraits with his 
heart. He certainly does his best ones; 
and the historical value of this large pic- 
ture, which, through the munificence of a 
woman, has at last taken a place in the 

Japitol, must depend wholly upon its por- 
traits. In attitude it is stiff beyond for- 
giveness; in color it is cold and thin. One 
feels compelled to say that after the paint- 
er left those honored faces the “tug of 
war” began, and that, in wrestling with 
coats, trousers, and legs, each and all were 
too much for him, There is a painful flat- 
ness of surface, as if each figure had been 
assiduously glued in decalcomanie. The 
trouble is, they have been rubbed out and 
painted in so many successive times they 
show the wear and tear of the process, 
They are weak, Jimp, and faded; the 
figures without the faintest freedom of 
movement to relieve the acute rigidity or 
a touch of that nervous life with which 
culminated genius makes even the most 
inanimate forms live. But, as the cen- 
turies pass, all this will be forgiven, if not 
forgotten, in the living truth of the living 
faces of this remarkable group of historical 
men. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 19th, 1878. 





DR. IVES ON THE BIBLE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE SOUL. 


Til. 





BY PROF, C. M, MEAD. 


Tne upshot of Dr. Ives’s doctrine of the 
soul is that the soul ‘tis a particular 
organization of matter in a body” 
(p. 272). The soul, he says, is not a part 
of man; it is the whole man. ‘ The 
man himself as such is a soul” (p. 34). 
At death, he tells us, the man dies 
(p. 87). He emphasizes the pronoun in such 
passages as (ten. iii, 19: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thow eat bread, till thow return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou 
taken. For dust thow art and: unto dust 
shalt thow return” (p. 36). 

Nevertheless, the author believes also ina 
future life, and for Christians in an immor- 
tal future life. We are row to considcr 
how he conceives this matter. Death, we 
must remember, is the loss of existence. 
But we are told at the resurrection this 





existence is restored. Man lives again ond 





lives forever. Now, the first question 
naturally arising is: What 3 raisedat the 
resurrection? 1s it the same body that was, 


buried? “This Dr. Ives most emphatically’ 


denies. He vehemently combats the doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession, that 
‘the self-same bodies” shall be raised 
(p.d21). The body isto be ‘‘an entirely 
different, a wonderfully changed body” 


(Jbid.). “The grosser elements of our 


present earthy body are replaced by 
others more subtile, more highly vital- 
ized” (p.117). So, then, the body that 
decays is not raised to a new life. What, 
then, is to be raised? Of course, it 
is not the soul, as something distinct from 
the body; for there is no such‘soul, in 
Dr. Ives’s opinion. What can it be, then? 
He tells us: ‘‘ The resurrection is of the 
organism” (p. 121). But what is an organ- 
ism? He adopts the definition: ‘‘ A struc- 
ture composed of or acting by means of 
organs; an organized being.” And he 
adds: ‘‘The word expresses the idea of 
the orderly arrangement and association of 
organs in one structure, with differing 
functions, and yet mutually dependent 
upon each other” (p. 106). When, now, 
the organism is raised, are the organs 
raised of which it was composed? Impossi- 
ble; for then we should have ‘‘ the self- 
same body.” We must, therefore, have 
the organism without the organs / We must 
have ‘‘the orderly arrangement and associ- 
ation’’ without the things that were ar- 
ranged and associated! If this means any- 
thing, it must mean, at least, that the new 
organs, *‘ the more subtile elements” which 
are to replace the original ones, are to be 
arranged and associated in precisely and 
identically the same way as the original 
ones; for, the organs being ‘‘ entirely dif- 
ferent,” there is nothing left for the ident- 
ity to consist in but the arrangement of 
them. If we could assume that there is a 
soul distinct from the organism, we should 
have no trouble; for then the identity 
would inhere in this soul. But Dr. Ives 
will not tolerate such an assumption. 
Everything, therefore, so far as we can 
see, must depend on the absolute identity 
in the arrangement of the two sets of 
organs. We can t&ivk of no other con- 
ception of the case which leaves any sense 
in the theory. Aud, even at the best, it 
seems to us simply absurd. If it is ten- 
able and true, then it would also 
be true that, if a machine is replaced 
by another, consisting of similar parts, 
related to one another in the same 
way, the second machine is identically the 
same as the first. Indeed, it is not at all 
necessary that the several parts should be 
of the same size or material. The second 
may be of gold, while the first was of iron; 
yet, provided the arrangement and associa- 
tion of the parts is the same, the two are 
still identical. In fact, the one does not 
need to succeed the other. There is no 
reason why we cannot have two machines, 
side by side, differing entirely in material, 
yet identically the same. 

But this is only the beginning of diffi- 
culties. We read on p. 119, where the 
author is speaking of Christ’s resurrection- 
body: ‘‘ We observe he speaks of himself 
as possessing flesh and bones (Luke xxiv, 
39); but Paul says ‘flesh and blood [note 
he does not say flesh 07 blood] cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God’ which is to 
come when ‘this mortal puts on immortal- 
ity’” (p. 119) We are, therefore, to 
understand that, while the “‘ spirit-body’ 
may consist of flesh and bones, it cannot 
consist of flesh and blood. Consequently, 
blood, at any rate, will be wanting in the 
organism that is to be raised. Dr. Ives 
asks: ‘‘ What, in our Lord’s spirit-hody, 
took the place of the circulating fluid, of 
earthy, mortal blood?’ -And he wisely 
answers: ‘‘ We are not told. Probably we 
could not now understand it” (pp. 119, 
120). But, while ordinary men might be 
satisfied with this answer, Dr. Ives has no 
right to be; for he has found out, without 
being “told,” that the arrangement and 
association of the new organs is to be pre- 
cisely the same as in the old; and it is an 
essential feature of these present organ- 
isms of ours that the very existence of 
them depends upon this “circulating 
fiuid,” the blood. In fact, the Old 
Testament repeatedly says that the soul 
consists in the blood (Lev. xvii, 11, 14; 
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Gen. ix, 4; Deut. xii, 23—passages which 

Dr. Ives, somehow, has «sifmpgely over- 
Meoked). As bet be blood, on the one 
handgand the d bones, on the other, 
it would, therefore, according to the Bible, 
seem absolutély necessary to regard the 
blood as the most essential in the soul 
that is raised. In avy case, according 
to Dr. Ives, the organs of the immortal 
bedy are ‘‘entirely different” from the 
present. They are “more subtile” than 
these and ‘“‘replace” these. At the best, 
then, it is by a sort of accommodation that 
we give them the same name, The flesh is 
to be entirely different from our mortal 
flesh; the bones are to be entirely different 
from our mortal bones; yet they are still to 
be called flesh and bones. Now, that which 
is ‘‘to take the place of” the blood cannot 
be more different from it than ‘‘entirely” 
different; and yet we are forbidden to call 
it blood, If itis *‘to take the place of” the 
blood, then it sustains the same relation to 
the blood which the other organs of the 
spiritual body do to the present body; for 
those, Dr. Ives says, are to ‘‘ replace” these, 
Why, then, not call it blood? We have, 
therefore, this dilemma: In the resurrec- 
tion-body either our blood is to be ‘‘re- 
placed” by something which answers the 
“same ends, or it is not to be thus replaced, 
If it is to be, then that something 
ought to be called blood, as much as the 
entirely different organs which replace 
the flesh and bones of our present bodies 
deserve to be called flesh and bones. 
If, however, our blood is not to be 
thus replaced, then the ‘‘spirit-body” is to 
be destitute of an essential feature of the 
organism of the mortal body; aad, conse- 
quently, it cannot be the same organism, 
Which horn will our author take? 

We dwell on this point the more because 
it illustrates Dr. Ives’s much-vaunted 
“biblical” mode of educing doctrines. 
According to the same method, one might 
gather from Matt. xvi, 17—“ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee’—that either 
flesh or blood had revealed it to him. Or, 
when Paul says (Gal. i, 16) ‘‘I conferred 
not with flesh and blood,” we may suppose 
that he did confer with one or the other; 
and when he says (Eph. vi, 12) ‘* We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood,” it is 
legitimate to assume that the contest is, 
after all, with one of them. To be sure, it 
may be difficult to determine which of the 
two the negation belongs to; but Dr. Ives, 
no doubt, has some “biblical” way of 
finding out. But ordinary men will cer- 
tainly always understand Paul, in I Cor. 
xv, 50, to mean that neither flesh nor blood 
can inherit the Kingdom of God; for he 
has’ just said (v. 49) “As we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall bear also 
the image of the heavenly,” and surely 
both flesh and blood are earthy. 

But we are far from having yet exhausted 
the strange features of Dr. Ives’s theory of 
the resurrection. As we have seen, he tells 
us that it is the organism that is to be 
raised. But in other places he tells us that 
the resurrection consists in the restoration 
of life. Thus Stephen “prayed the Lord 
to take his life into his safe keeping till 
the resurrection” (p. 42). Cbrist’s soul, 
he says, ‘‘ had a resurrection or restoration 
to life.’ ‘This entrusted life ... 
was given back” (p. 43) And so fre- 
quently. But perhaps it may be thought 
that the two terms are used as synony- 
mous. By no means. ‘‘Organism,” we 
are informed, is the primary meaning of 
soul,” while ‘‘life” is a ‘‘ secondary or 
derived meaning” (pp. 106, 108). ‘‘ The 
thought of life, though not absolutely in- 
dispensable to it, is suggested by the 
thought of organism” (p. 106). And, 
as we have before seen, he often 
spraks of a dead organism. Evidently, 
therefore, the two things are not identical. 
Which, then, is raised, the life or the organ- 
ism? But our perplexities are not yet 
over; for our author tells us that ‘‘ the 
life of the individual depends” on the 
organism (p. 121), so that ‘‘when the 
organism is destroyed, or its functions ar- 
rested, life ends” (p. 106). How, then, is 
this same life to be kept and restored. In 
fact, since, according to Dr. Ives, there is 
nothing immaterial, we cannot but ask: 
What kind of a thing is this ‘‘ life” which 
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belonging to nothing? In what consists 
the difference between two different lives 
while they are waiting to be reintroduced 
into an organism? Since life is something 
material aod goes out from the dying per- 
son, it must consist of a certain amount of 
oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen, which before 
belonged to the living organism. Is this 
portion of tbe man buried with the rest? 
Of course, not. It returns to God. But, 
then, in that case not the whole man, but 
only a part of him, goes into the grave; 
and, if so, how ean Dr. Ives so strongly in- 
sist that the whole man dies and is buried? 
Great is our perplexity. It will certainly 
not answer to suppose that Dr. Ives simply 
means that life, new life is to be restored to 
the dead man; for he expressly says that 
‘the principle of life returns to 
its Giver” (p. 39). Stephen and Christ 
“entrusted” their lives to God for “‘ his 
safe keeping” when they died (pp. 42, 
43). So, then, the life “ends”; but it also re- 
turns to God, who keeps it till the resurrec- 
tion, and then “ restores” it! Tow can this 
be? The only suitable answer is to be 
found in our author’s own words: ‘‘ We 
are not told. Probably we could not now 
understand it.” 

But there are still other mysteries in Dr, 
Ives's theory of the resurrection. Appa- 
rently feeling that an identity of organism, 
or of life, is something too abstract, if not 
too unintelligible to meet the notions of 
those who look upon personality as consist- 
ing rather in the character resulting from a 
life long exercise of thoughts and feelings, 
he attempts still another statement. Speak- 
ing of death as a ‘‘ ceasing to exist,” he 
adds: ‘‘Yetitis but for atime, The In- 
finite Creator keeps that soul in remem- 
brance, and in the ‘ appointed time,’ at the 
‘Resurrection, he restores it again—restores 
the man himself, with his own char- 
acter, his old emotions, habits of thought 
and purpose, and his memory; in fact, the 
same individualns before” (p. 117). It is not 
entirely clear whether this means that ‘‘ the 
man himself” is the same thing as the 
‘‘character, emotions,” etc. ; but apparent- 
ly it does not. It is the man ‘‘ with” 
these things that is to be restored. At the 
same time, however, it is evidently de- 
signed to make the impression that the res- 
toration of the old character, thoughts, 
etc. is important, in order to make the 
man ‘‘ the same individual as before.” At 
any rate, there seems to be something re- 
stored besides the ‘‘organism” or the 
“life.” But we find it impossible to un- 
derstand this on Dr, Ives’s theory of the 
human soul, for he has told us that it is a 
** particular organization of matter in a 
body.” In fact, he has a great contempt 
for the philosophy which assumes the ex- 
istence of an immaterial substance. He 
says of those who denounce his views as 
materialistic that they hold ‘‘that man 
himself, the real man, is formed of—no 
matter, of nothing.” In the place of mat- 
ter, he says ‘‘they seem trying to substi- 
tute something, or, more exactly, a literal 
nothing—at least, that which is utterly un- 
recognizable by the senses God has given 
us; of which, therefore, we can have no 
possible knowledge save through revela- 
tion and of which revelation says nothing ” 
(pp. 278, 274). Plainly, then, according to 
this, thought, feeling, churacter, memory 
are nothing but certain operations or con- 
ditions of the material organism. When 
that organism is destroyed they are ex- 
tinct too. It would be as absurd, on this 
theory, to talk of preserving the barking of 
a dog when the dead dog is buried as to 
preserve a man’s character as a distinct 
thing after the man is buried. And yet we 
are asked to believe that this ex'inct attri- 
bute of an extinct organism isto be “re- 
stored” and attached toa new set of or. 
gans! The old organism is entirely done 
with; but the “‘ habits” of those organs are 
to be recreated and infused into ‘entirely 
different” ones! No; our author must be 
held rigidly to his own chosen doctrine. 
He must not at one time seek to ca‘t con- 
tempt on the notion of immateriality, and 
then virtually avail himself of that notion 
in his description of the resurrection. The 
“habits” of an organism, as distinct from 
the organism, if they are anything, must be 
Something immaterial; for they certainly 
Cannot be recognized by any of ‘‘the 
senses Cod has given us.” Nor can he 


evade this conclusion by saying that the 
organism itself is also restored; for, as 
even achild must sce, an organism with 
‘‘entirely different” organs must be a 
diferent organism. No; we must speak 
plainly. To say that moral and mental 
character, as distinct from that in 
which it inheres, can be thus ‘‘re- 
stored” and attached to a new body is, 
on avy theory, inconceivable; on Dr. 
Ives’s theory, it is rank nonsense. For, 
according to that theory, the human 
soul,” the organism, after death is de- 
stroyed, is non-existent. To speak of ‘‘re- 
storing” it is itself an abuse of language. 
It is not resteration; it is an absolute 
creation. And to say that ‘‘ character,” 
‘habits” are created is like saying that 
Adam was forty years old the very seccnd 
he was created. Habits are the results of 
growth; they require time for their form- 
ation. If absolutely put out of existence, 
they must require more time again fora 
second formation. And even then we can- 
not call the result the ‘‘same individual”; 
for, developed under different conditions, 
the resultant person must be himself, and 
not the same somebody that was put out of 


existence centuries before. 
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VICTOR EMANUEL, FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. 


BY NENA STURGIS, 


Tur death of the Kiog, Victor Emanuel, 
has been a sudden blow and seems to have 
paralyzed Italy. The news was too bad to 
be trtie, and at first no one would believe 
such a ealamity. Peasant and gentleman 
stopped at the corners of the streets to read 
the black-edged posters, and people formed 
themselves into groups and wept, to think 
themselves so terribly bereaved. 

Of course, some part of this emetion is 
due to the naturally emotional temperament 
of the Italians; but they have, indeed, sus. 
tained a loss which can never be made up 
tothem. For Victor Emanuel represented 
ta them, and to the whole world, the agent 
by whose untiring devotion to his country 
Italy became a united kingdom—not torn 
by dissenting factions, while each separate 
division was ruled by strangers; and by 
whose determined opposition (although a 
good Catholic) to the assumptions of the 
Church in Italy the prestige of the papal 
chair and authority has been very decided- 
ly shaken and undermined. 

Victor Emanuel was born the 14th of 
March, 1820, and was the elder of two sons 
born to Charles Albert, then Prince Carig- 
nano. It will be remembered that in 1820 
Charles Albert was involved in the conspir- 
acy to drive the Austrian power from 
Piedmont, which proved a failure, and for 
which Silvio Pellico, Gonfaloniere, and 
others suffered imprisonment for so many 
years. But, owing to the fidelity of these 
intrepid and heroic men, his share in the 
plot could never be proved against him; 
and he, to escape the forfeiture of his suc- 
cession to the crown of Sardinia and Pied- 
mont, accepted a position in the army in 
Spain against the Liberals. When he 
eventually succeeded to the throne, how- 
ever, he was much loved and respected by 
his subjects, because he gave them consti- 
tutional rights, instead of adhering to the 
eld despotic form of government. 

But, if he was a kind king, he wasa most 
neglectful father, and Victor Emanuel and 
his brother, Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa, 
were left to their own devices and grew up 
without any education, among stable-boys 
and low people, which may account for the 
low tastes of the late king and the ease 
with which he conversed ‘en bon cama- 
rade” with the peasantry. 

A marriage was arranged for Victor 
Emanuel, in 1842, with Maria Adelaide of 
Austria, There are mavy whostill remem- 

ber the rejoicing at Milan and Turin at 
this marriage. The future queen was 
much loved for her beauty and goodness, 
her piety and kindness to the poor. Alas! 
in future days she suffered much unhappi- 
ness at seeing her brothers and her husband 
opposed to each other on the battle-field. 

Five children were the result of this 
marriage. 

1. Princess Clotilde Maria, who was 
married, in 1859, to Prince Napoleon Bona- 








2. Umberto Ranieri, the present king, 
who married; in 1868, his cousin, Mague- 
rite of Savoy, the daughter of the Duke of 
Genoa, 

8. Oddone, a youth of great promise, 
from his amiable character and accomplish- 
ments, though deformed in person. He 
died about 1855. 

4. Amadeo Fernando Maria, Duke of 
Aosta, who married, in 1867, Princess 
Maria Vittoria Della Cisterna. 

5. Maria Pia, married, in 1862, to the 
King Louis of Portugal. : 

There is no doubt that Victor Emanuel 
was extremely kind and affectionate to his 
queen; but before his marriage his heart 
was given away to a girl popularly known 
as ‘‘ La Rosina.” Some say that she was 
the daughter of the drum-major of 
the regiment; some that she was 
a washerwoman. At any rate, her 
birth was plebeian. But she was exceed- 
ingly handsome, and by her the king had 
several children, two of whom were pecu- 
liarly beloved byhim. The son was created 
Count Mirafiore and the daughter married 
Count Spinola. 

It is said that before he became King of 
Italy, when they lived at Turin, that the 
queen went, in her agony of jealousy (for 
she really loved her husband), to Rosina, 
and told her that she would give her any- 
thing she asked if she (Rosina) would only 
leave the city and the king. But Rosina 
replied ‘‘Love cannot be bought!” and 
remained at Turin. 

Victor Emanuel was quite a stripling 
when he entered the army, and he distin- 
guished himself for bravery when the 
unsuccessful attempt was made, in 1847— 
1849, to drive the Austrian power out of 
Lombardy. 

When Charles Albert was defeated, in 
March, 1849, at Novara, his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of his last hopes was so 
bitter that he resigned his crown to Victor 
Emanuel, and retired to Nice, and thence 





to Portugal, where he died, the following 
July. He left his son to confirm the free 
constitution he had granted to Piedmont. 

In 1855 three deaths occurred in the 
royal family within a few days—Maria 
Teresa, mother of the king, his queen, 
Maria Adelaide of Austria, and his brother, 
the Duke of Genoa—which misfortunes the 
clerical party did not hesitate to attribute 
to a judgment of God. 

It was in the midst of these calamities 
that the War of the Crimea broke out, be- 
tween England and France on the one side 
and Russia on the other. Victor Emanuel 
decided, by the advice of his wise minister, 
Cavour, to join the Anglo-Franco alliance 
and to send an army, under General La 
Marmora (who died only a few days be- 
fore the king), to the East, thus securing 
the gratitude and support of these two 
nations and asserting the right of little 
Piedmont (whence was to spring the dynas- 
ty of an Italian kingdom) to hold its place 
among nations. 

When, accordingly, in 1859 Victor Eman- 
uel drew his sword against the Austrians, 
the French, under the Emperar Louis Na- 
poleon, came to his assistance. He distin- 
guished himself as a soldiereven more than 
as acommanderat the battles of Palestro 
and San Martino. At the former he placed 
himself at the head of the French Zouaves 
and charged the enemy in person. 

The struggle for Italian independence 
had been initiated and brought toa suc- 
cessful issue by the great minister, Cavour, 
who had been seconded in the south by 
the glorious efforts of the popular hero, 
Giuseppe Garibaldi; and thus it was that 
Victor Emanuel, after the battle of Solfer- 
ino, in 1861, became king of Italy. 

The wise policy and courage with which 
Cavour accomplished his great aim has 
been fully acknowledged by the world, 
which has been slower to do justice to 
Garibaldi, who nobly sustained his part, 
whilst ignored by both the great minister 
and the king, who accepted the fruit which 
they not only could not themselves have 
openly gathered, but for which they con- 
demned to obloquy the man to whom they 
owed se much and whose proceedings they 
themselves had secretly allowed. 

Many are the anecdotes of Victor Eman- 
uel’s kindness of heart and the friendly 
manner which made him so beloved by 








parte, popularly called Plon-Plon. 


high and low, rich and poor. He was very 


imple in his tastes, hated all pomp and 

show, and preferred riding about in an old 

shooting-jacket, with his dogs, to all the 

grandeur in the land. He would, as he 

said himself, have made a much better 

country gentleman than a king. 

He had akeen sense of the ludicrous, 

even when the laugh was against himself. 

Knowing how very ugly he was, he said 
one day to his son, Umberton the present 
king: ‘‘ When I die, you will be the ugliest 
man in all Christendom.” 

One day he was hunting, when two peas- 
ante saw him coming along. One said to 
the other: 

‘‘Look! Look! There comes the king! 
Let us hide behind this tree and get a good 
look at him, for I have never seen him near 
to.” 

The king heard this and rode straight up 
to them, saying, laughing: 

‘Look at me well. Do not be afraid. 
I shall not eat you. You ought to be per- 
suaded that Iam only a man, like you. 
And, that you may always recall my face, 
here is my portrait,” and he gave them 
each a piece of gold, stamped with his 
bead. 

Another time he met a little peasant boy, 
walking along with bare feet, carrying his 
shoes in his hand. 

*“Why don’t you put on you shoes?” 
asked the king. 

“Ah, well!” said the child, who did not 
recognize him, ‘‘ because shoes wear out.” 

‘* And does not the skin of your feet get 
torn?” said Victor Emanuel. 

‘The skin grows again, without costing 
anything; but it requires money to buy 
mew shoes,” was the answer. 

The king laughed. ‘‘What is your 
name?” 

‘* Albert,” replied the boy. 

‘*You bear the name of my father. I 
do not wish you to spoil your feet. Hold! 
There is something to buy new shoes 
with,” and he gave the child a louis. 

Te had a kind, good heart, and could not 
see a deformed person without pain. There 
is a story that in his walks to the Pincio 
he used to give a handful of coppers to a 
little hunchback whom he always met at 
the barrier. The Count of Castellengo 
made inquiries about the life of the little 
man, and, not finding the result satisfacto- 
ry, thought it his duty to tell the king. 
But Victor Emanuel only replied: ‘‘ What 
will you have? This poor little devil re- 
minds me of my little Oddone, and I can- 
not help giving him something.” 





In 1866 Victor Emanuel again was at 
war with Austria. Prussia courted his 
alliance in her invasion of South Germany, 
and the promise of Venice to complete the 
Kingdom of Italy was the lure held out 
by Prussia and guaranteed by the French 
emperor. Hopes were held out of the 
Italian Tyrol, and Garibaldi was sent 
there with an army Composed of the rab- 
ble, whose military aspirations were incon- 
venient to the movements of the regular 
troops. 

Without shoes, without accouterments, 
without discipline, almost without arms 
(as the guns and other weapons were only 
sent to Garibaldi after peace had been 
again concluded), this true patriot, setting 
aside all mofstifications thus offered to his 
personal ambition or vanity, like Cesar of 
old, but in a better cause, might have said: 
“Vent, vidi, vici.”’ 

He carried his victories nearly to Trent; 
but just as the prize was within his reach 
he was stopped and recalled, for all was 
over. The unhappy battle of Custoz2 was 
the beginning and the end of Victor Eman- 
uel’s and General La Marmora’s campaign 
of 1866. But the conditions of peace be- 
tween Prussia and Austria included the 
cession of Venice, as promised by Louis 
Napoleon. 

General La Marmora has since published 
his justification by the exposure of diplo- 
matic secrets and the intrigues of Prince 
Bismarck. But Victor Emanuel never 
forgave his old friend and general for 
having thus cleared his own name from 
infamy and refused to act the scapegoat on 
this oecasion. 

Rome followed Venice, and by a solemn 
vote of parliament was annexed to Italy, 
as the capitol of the Italian Kingdom. 
Victor Emanuel.took up his residence in 





the Quirinal, whilst the Pope inflicted on 
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himself a life of captivity, without a jailor, 
in the Vatican. 

When the Prussians invaded France, in 
1870, Victor Emanuel’s private feelings 
(both as father-in-law to Prince Napoleon 
and in gratitude for the services rendered 
him by the French emperor, in having 
helped him to a kingdom) made him desir- 
ous of offering assistance to France. His 
counsclors were not averse to the scheme; 
but his own shrewd common sense and 
unswerving patriotism convinced him that 
Italy had enough to do at home, and was not 
prepared for a war, however chivalrous the 
motive. Victor Emanuel was no Don 
Quixote and he was the first to declare for 
neutrality. 

Seven years ago the king had a severe 
illness in Florence, from which it was 
thought he could not recover, and on his 
sick-bed, he made a morganatic marriage 
with ‘‘ Rosina.” When thought dying, at 
that time, Victor Emanuel received a mes- 
sage from the Pope that if he would re- 
tract all he had done against the Church 
he would remove the interdict he had laid 
on bim and grant him absolution. The 
king was a good Catholic; but he was a 
good, brave patriot, too, and he declared 
he would rather die unabsolved than con- 
sent to revoke laws established for the 
good of the country. 

A week or ten days ago Rosina fell ill, 
and the king hastened to Turin to see her. 
On his’ way back, in the train to Rome, he 
complained of feeling cold. He did not 
take any care of himself, and one very cold 
night he smoked his pipe at the window, 
standing in his shirt-sleeves. But nothing 
serious was apprehended, as on Monday, 
the 7th, the little Prince of Naples played 
at ball with his mother, the present Queen 
Marguerite, in the presence of the king. 
She was devotedly fond of her uncle and 
father-in-law, and as soon as danger threat- 
ened she never left his side. 

Bruno, the royal Piedmontese physician, 
thought the king’s last illness was pneumo- 
nia, and, fearing suffocation, bled him 
three times, which seemed to relieve him. 
When other physicians were called they 
were doubtful as to the propriety of having 
bled him, as there was a complication of 
diseases; but, as Prince Humbert would 
not consent to a post-mortem examination} 
nothing can be proved. 

There have been various conflicting re- 
ports of the deatb, which took place on 
Wednesday, the 9th of January. Some 
said that he had become reconciled to the 
Pope and that the interdict laid upon him 
had been removed. The king’s confess- 
or was obliged to state that the papal 
nuncio had again come with offers of 
reconciliation and removal of the ban if his 
majesty would retract; but that the king 
had answered: ‘‘I will never retract. I 
will die unsbriven, rather than retract.” 
And, moreover, the king said that he per- 
sonally was friendly to the Pope; but 
that he died, as he had lived, politically 
opposed to him. 

When his children were crying, near his 
bedside, he said to them: ‘‘Do not weep. 
We must all die; even kings.” His favor- 
ite son by Rosina, Count Mirafiore, arrived 
in time to see his father once again. He 
was admitted by Humbert, who knelt by 
him at the foot: of the bed of the expiring 
monarch. 

His youngest daughter, the Queen of 
Portugal, could not get to Rome in time to 
see her father alive; but she telegraphed 
that she must see him before he was buried, 
so the funeral was postponed until she 
could arrive. They were obliged, there- 
fore, to embalm the body. 

There are two ways of embalming: 
one, which is the usual modern way, by 
opening and emptying the body and putting 
inside the arsenic or whatever the ingredi- 
ent is; the other, which was the old Egyp- 
tian way, by putting the body into a bath of 
arsenic. Prince Humbert would not allow 
the former and more modern method. The 
corpse was, therefore, placed in a bath of 
arsenic; but either it was badly done or 
not done soon enough, for it was a failure, 
and it is feared that, after all, Maria Pia 
will not see her father again. 

The remains were buried yesterday, in 
the old Greek temple of the Pantheon, and 
the procession was the most imposing and 

superb sight imaginable 





Victor Emanuel has died leaving a con- 
siderable sum of money, by which he has 
paid the debts of his successor and provid- 
ed for his illegitimate children. 

His vices were the result of an unbappily 
directed training in his youth, and his 
virtues may truly be said to have been his 
own, 

FLORENCE, ITALY, Jan. 18th, 1878. 
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THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF PRES- 
TON. 


BY AMELIA E, BARR. 











Ler me introduce to the readers of TuE 
INDEPENDENT seven of the wisest men of 
the present century—the seven drafters and 
signers of the tirst teetotal pledge. 

The movement originated in the mind of 
Joseph Livesey, and a short consideration 
of the circumstances and surroundings of 
his useful career will give us the best in- 
sight into the necessities and influences 
which gave it birth, He was born near 
Preston, in Lancashire, in the year 1795; 
the beginning of an era in English history 
which scarcely has a parallel for national 
suffering. The excitement of the French 
Revolution still agitated all classes, and 
commercial distress and politicai animosi- 
ties made still more terrible the universal 
scarcity of food and the prostration of the 
manufacturing business. 

His father and mother died early, and he 
was left to the charge of his grandfather, 
who, unfortunately, abandoned his farm 
and became a cotton spinner. Lancashire 
men had not then been whetted by daily 
attrition with steam to their present keen 
and shrewd character, and the elder Livesey 
lost all he possessed. The records of cotton 
printing and spinning mention with honor 
the Messrs. Livesey, of Preston, as the first 
who put into practice Bell’s invention of 
cylindrical printing of calicoes, in 1785; but 
whether the firms are identical or not | have 
no certain knowledge. It shows, however, 
that they were a race inclined to improve- 
ments and ready to test an advance move- 
ment. 

That Joseph Livesey’s youth was a hard 
and bitter one there is no doubt. The 
price of flour continued for years fabulous. 
ly high; so much so that wealthy people 
generally pledged themselves to reduce 
their use of it one-third, and puddings or 
cakes were considered, on any table, a sin- 
fulextravagance. When the government 
was Offering large premiums to farmers for 
raising extra quantities and detailing 
soldiers to assist in threshing it, poor bank- 
rupt spinners must have had a hard struggle 
for a bare existence. 

Indeed, education was hardly thought 
possible, and, though Joseph managed, “ by 
hook or crook,” to learn how to read, write, 
and count a little, it was through difficulties 
and discouragements that would have been 
fatal to any ordinary intelligence or will. 

Until he was twenty-one years of age he 
worked patiently at hisloom, which stood in 
one corner of a cellar, so cold and damp 
that its walls were constantly wet. But he 
was hopeful, and even in those dark days 
dared to fall in love. On attaining his 
majority, he received a legacy of £30. Then 
he married the poor girl who had made 
brighter his hard apprenticeship, and lived 
happily with her for fifty years. 

But the troubles that had begun before 
his birth—and which did not lighten until 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, in 
June, 1882—had then attained a proportion 
which taxed the utmost energies of both 
private charities and the national govern- 
ment. The year of Joseph Livesey’s mar- 
riage saw the passage of the Corn Laws, 
and the first of those famous mass meetings 
in Peter’s Field, near Manchester, which 
undoubtedly molded the future temper 
and status of the English weavers and 
spinners. From one of these meetings, the 
following year, thousands of starving men 
started en masse to London. They were 
followed by the military, and brought back 
for punishment or died miserably on the 
road, though 500 of them reached Maccles- 
field and a smaller number Derby. 

But Livesey, though probably suffering as 
keenly as others, joined no body of rioters. 
He borrowed a sovereign and bought two 
cheeses; then, cutting them up into small 
lots, he retailed them on the streets, Sat- 
urday afternoons, when the men were re- 





leased from work. The profit from this 
small investment exceeding what it was 
possible for him to make at his loom, he 
continued the trade, and from this small 
beginning founded a business, and made a 
fortune which has enabled him to devote a 
long life to public usefulness and benev- 
olence. 

But his little craft must have needed 
skillful piloting, for his family increased 
rapidly during the disastrous years between 
1816 and 1882; so disastrous that in 1825-6 
the Bank of England was obliged to author- 
ize the Chamber of Commerce to make 
loans to individuals carrying on large works 
of from £500 to £10,000. Bankruptcies 
were enormous, trade was everywhere stag- 
pant, £60,000 were subscribed for meal and 
peas to feed the starving, and the govern- 
ment issued 40,000 articles of clothing. 
The quarrels between masters and spinners 
were more and more bitter, mills were 
everywhere burnt, and at Ashton in one 
day 30,000 ‘‘ hands” turned out. 

During these dreadful years every 
thoughtful person had noticed how much 
misery and ill-will was caused by the con- 
stant thronging to public houses, and tem- 
perance societies had been at work among 
the angry men of the working classes. 
Joseph Livesey had been actively engaged 
in this work. But these first efforts of the 
temperance cause were directed entirely 
against spirits. The use of wine and ale 
was considered then a necessity of life. 
Brewing was in most families as regular 
and important a duty as baking; the young- 
est children had their mug of ale; and clergy- 
men were spoken of without reproach as 
‘‘one,” “two,” or ‘‘ three-bottle men.” 

But Joseph Livesey soon became satisfied 
that these half measures were doing no 
good at all, and in 1831 a little circum- 
stance decided him to take a stronger posi- 
tion. He had to go to Blackburn, to see a 
person on business; and, as a matter of 
course, whisky was put on the table. 
Livesey for the first time tasted it, and was 
very ill in consequence. He had then a 
large family of boys, and botb for their 
sakes and that of others he resolved to halt 
no longer between two opinions, 

He spoke at once in all the temperance 
meetings of the folly of partial reforms, 
pointed out the hundreds of relapses, and 
urged upon the association the duty of ab- 
solute abstinence. His zeal warmed with 
his efforts, and he insisted that in the matter 
of drinking ‘‘the golden mean” was the 
very sin for which the Laodicean Church 
had been cursed. 

The disputes were very angry and bitter; 
far more so than we at this day can believe 
possible, unless we take into account the 
universal national habits and its poetic and 
domestic associations with every phase of 
English life. But he gradually gained ad- 
herents to his views though it was not 
until the following year he was able to take 
another step forward. 

It was on Thursday, August 238d, 1832 
that the first solemn pledge of total ab- 
stinence was taken. That afternoon Joseph 
Livesey, pondering the matter in his mind, 
saw John King pass his shop. He asked 
him to come in and talk the subject over 
with him. Before they parted Livesey 
asked King if he would join him in a pledge 
to abstain forever from all liquors; and 
King said he would. Livesey then wrote 
out a form, and, laying it before King, said: 
‘*Thee sign it first, lad.” King signed it, 
Livesey followed him, and the two men 
clasped hands and stood pledged to one of 
the greatest works humanity has ever under- 


taken. 
A special meeting was then called, and 


after a stormy debate, the main part of the 
audience left, a small number remaining to 
continue the argument. But the end of it 
was that seven men came forward and drew 
up and signed the following document, 
which is still preserved: 


‘*We agree to abstain from all liquors of 
an intoxicating quality, whether they be 
ale, porter, wine, cr ardent spirits, except as 
medicine. 

JOHN GRATREX, 
Epwarp DIcKINson, 
JOHN BROADBENT, 
Jno. SMITH, 
JosePH, LIVESEY, 
Davip ANDERTON, 
Jno. Kine.” 





All these reformers were virtually working 
men, though most of them rose to positions 
of respect and affluence, Still the humility 
of the origin of the movement was long a 
source of contempt, and its members, with- 
in my own recollection, had the stigma of 
vulgarity almost in right of their convic- 
tions, 

But Ged takes hands with good men’s 
efforts, and the cause prospered just where 
it was most needed—among the operatives 
and ‘‘the common people.” One of these 
latter, a hawker of fish, called Richard 
Turner, stood, in a very amusing and un- 
expected way, sponsor for the society. Rich- 
ard was fluent of speech, and, if his language 
was the broadest patois, it was, nevertheless, 
of the most convincing character. He al- 
ways spoke well, and, if authorized words 
failed him, readil¥ coined what he needed. 
One night, while making a very fervent 
speech, he said: ‘‘No half-way measures 
here. Nothing but the te-te-total will do.” 

Mr. Livesey at once seized the word, and, 
rising, proposed it as the name of the society. 
The proposition was received with enthusi- 
astic cheering, and these ‘‘root and 
branch” temperance men were thence- 
forward knownas teetotalers. Richard re- 
mained all his life a sturdy advocate of the 
cause, and when he died, in 1846, I made one 
of the hundreds and thousands that crowded 
the streets of the beautiful town of Preston 
and followed him to his grave. The stone 
above it chronicles shortly his name and 
death, and the fact that he was the author 
of a word known now wherever Christian- 
ity and civilization are known. 

If Joseph Livesey survives until the 5th 
of next March, be will complete his 83d 
year. Few reformers have been so fortun- 
ate. He bas labored and entered into his 
labors, and lived to see the society for 
which he has spared neither wealth nor 
effort a mighty power for good in every 
land. 
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PRELUDE.—CATHOLICISM AND PRUTESTANTISM. 


Ir the Pope is infallible, he is irreformable, 
except by death and a successor. Although 
no link in a chain can be bent easily, a succes- 
sion of links may easily change its direction. 
Let us remember that, in spite of the infallibil- 
ity of the Papacy, the power behind the Pope 
is a succession of links, and that every elec- 
tion of an incumbent of the great chair at St. 
Peter’s is an opportunity for changing the 
direction of the chain. History exbibita curi- 
ous changes in the policy of the Papacy, and 
proves tbat its medieval armor is far from be- 
ing wholly impervious to the he vier weapons 
of the signs of the times, however true it may 
be that the clouds of the lighter arrows of 
modern discussion drop off its breastplate like 
so much futile rain. To-day the Papal policy 
is undoubtedly far higher than jt was in the 
time of Leo X. Let us thank God that no 
Julius II and no Leo X, who thought more of 
art than of the “fables concerning Christ,’ 
could now be elected to the chair in the Vati- 
can. This result has been effected by the 
pressure of modern discussion upon Roman- 
ism. The continuance of that pressure will 
not be without victorious effects in time to 
come. We cannot exterminate the Roman 
Catholic Church or change its name very 
easily. For one, I think thiat it may be tn ex- 
istence twenty centuries hence, or when 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, shall take his position on the 
remnant of some arch of the London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, But, if Roman- 
ism is not likely to change its name, can it not 
change its nature? The proverb says that 
“Catholicity is the strengthof Romanism, but 
that Romanism is the weakness of Catholicity.” 
What if Protestantism should set herself yehe- 
mently to the task of fostering Catholicity in- 
side of Romanism, by taking the position of 
the Old Catholics and opposing as vigorously 
as in Luther’s day not Romanists, but Roman- 
ism? Will not that be the strategic line of 
effort for changing an infallible Pope ? 

It is to be remembered that 200,000,000, or 
very pearly that number, profess the Romish 
faith. The system of ecclesiastical order per- 
fected by the management of Italians is by 
some regarded as a greater triumph of the 
genius of the people of the peninsula south of 
the Alps than was the Roman Empire. Cer- 
tain it is that Church machinery has never had 
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in history such colossal power as that which is 
represented by the 122 vicars, the 693 bishops, 
the 183 archbishops, all obedient in every part 
of the world to the slightest beckoning of the 
Pope’s finger on the Tiber. This machinery is 
all in action. The passing away of a Pope 
changes the Romish hierarchy very little. 

Of necessity, however, two changes will 
probably be recognized by the new Pope. The 
temporal power is not likely to be insisted on 
with such untimely emphasis in the future as 
it has been in the past. Political interference 
with strong nations is likely to become un- 
fashionable, even with Vatican Romanism. In 
view of these changes, which are so certain to 
occur that I need not stop to show that they 
are probable events in the future, it is pertinent 
to ask what are we not doing that we could 
do for the Romish nations of the globe ? Where 
are they? What is their condition? Glance 
from St. Peter’s around the planet, and com- 
pare Catbolic countries with Protestant. 

Put into contrast, first, Italy and Prussia. 
North Germany, as compared with Italy, has 
many physical disadvantages—a poor soil, an 
inclement climate. We know what the Ger- 
man universities are, as compared with the 
Italian; what German literature is, as com- 
pared with the Italian in the last hundred years. 
I do not forget King Bomba. I do not forget 
how Italy has been sliced and peeled and 
seared. But, everything considered, has Italy 
suffered more since Luther’s time than Ger- 
many did under the Thirty Years’ War? Have 

cannon-wheels and sabers injured her more 
since the period of the Reformation than they 
have injured Germany? Has she been the bat- 
tle-field of all the European wars, as Germany 
has been? Where are the demoralizing influ- 
ences in Italy to account for her inferiority to 
Prussia to-day as a moral, intellectual, and po- 
litical force on the globe? [ was assured in 
Roge by a most scholarly and painstaking 
Italian statistician that when the Papal States, 
in which the Pope had his own way, fell into 
the hands of Victor Emanuel a less propor- 
tion of the adult inhabitants could read and 
write than in the darkest provinces of Spain. 

Pius IX was himself a reformer in his youth. 
It 1s supposed that be never quite gave up his 
zeal for [talian unity. Of course, so many 
men who were not religious defended that 
enterprise which Garibaldi led, and which 
finally the brave Victor Emanuel carried to 
success, that a Pope pledged to conservatism 
could not very well appear to be at its front. 
it is not surprising that Pius IX, soon after 
his succession to the papal chair, was thrown 
into the background, instead of being placed 
in the foreground of political reforms. But it 
is sald, in spite of the fulminations he now 
and then officially issued against Victor Eman- 
uel, that he retained always his friendship for 
that king. Certain it is that Italy had in it 
combustible material both for moral and 
political reforms ; but did Romanism kindle 
it? 

Compare the Catholfe and Protestant can- 
tons of Switzerland. Dickens says you would 
know the difference between them even if you 
walked across the borders between them in 
the night. 

Contrast, next, Spain with England and 
Portugal with Scotland. Of course, great 
allowances must be made for the political dis 
advantages of Spain and Portuga!. Edmund 
Burke called Spain a stranded whale on the 
coast of Europe. Why bas it not had recupera- 
tive force enough to flounder back into the 
sea? How is that Protestant pations, not 
greatly favored by climate or position, strike 
into the vanguard of progress, while the most 
favored seml-tropical Catholic countries drop 
behind, fall into ignorance, pauperism, gen- 
eral decay, and exhibit so little recuperative 
force? 

Do you say that climate is against the semi- 
tropical territories of the Latin races ? Very 
well; cross the ocean. There is Canada, It 
has two ends, an eastern anda western; and 
the climate docs not differ vastly in the two 
sections, but the state of society does. {t has 
been my fortune to be mobbed on the 8t. Law- 
rence for temperately asserting, in defense of a 
Protestant colporteur, who was my companion, 
that I did oot believe that a priest could raise 
the dead. Ihave traveled I suppose an hun- 
dred miles on foot along the St. Lawrence, and 
not been able to find asingle cottage of an 
habitant—this was twenty years ago—in which [ 
could have obtained an amanuensis to write a 
letter to my friends, if I had been too sick to 
write one myself, or have found a Bible in the 
Vernacular tongue. One is surprised in Canada 
to this moment, in the eastern and Romish 
pertion of the Dominion, to find the rural pop- 
ulation very largely in a state of prolonged 
childhood, just such as characterizes the agri- 
cultural populations of Italy and South Ger- 
many and Austria. In Western Canada we 
have the brain of the Dominion, and a heart and 
enterprise that are reaching out their arms to 
clasp Manitoba and the fat valley of the Sas- 
katchewan and the Pacific. Western Canada is 
& Protestant region, and its recuperative force, 
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its progressive valor, as contrasted with Eastern 
Cunada, result very largely from its different 
church life. I know how beautiful the shores 
of a portion of the eastern provinces have been 
made by the marvelous local sorcery cast upon 
them in a famous New England poem. An 
Evangeline, indeed, may be born in a Catholic 
province ; but, if you come closely into contact 
with the social life of the villages of the type of 
Grand Pré, you will find that little by little they 
lose their hold upon your fancy. Little by 
little, as stories, probably not well authenti- 
cated in nine cases out of ten, but with eome- 
thing behind them in one case out of ten, re- 
mind you of charges which caused a convent to 
be burned once yonder in sight of Bunker Hill, 
you begin to doubt whether it is best, after all, 
to bring up young men and maidens in an un- 
disturbed Romish style. They ought to learn 
the Scriptures, and not be taken in hand and 
molded as so much wax by men who at best 
are fallible, even if they have an infallible 
leader on the Tiber. [Laughter.] 

The truth is that to-day, in Eastern Canada, 
the progress of the newspaper press in popular 
influence, the advance of education, are pre- 
paring a large revolt against priestly power. 
There is hardly a more promising field on this 
continent for Protestant effort than Lower 
Canada, in its present gradual emergence from 
a state of subserviency to Romanism and its 
contagious quickening in the Protestant spirit 
of education and self-rule. We have many 
faults which, I hope, the Canadian Romanists 
will not copy. - Your Catholic peasant of 
Eastern Canada is reverent ; he is docile under 
religious instruction; he is cheerful under 
hard tasks; he is not without vague religious 
inspirations, which seem almost to have come 
down to him by hereditary descent. But he is 
at the same time choked by ignorance and by 
subserviency to superstition in many cases. It 
was my fortune once to ride from Pointe-au- 
Trembles to Montreal, when a driver said to 
me: ‘*Do you notice how the fields are left 
desolate on account of the grasshopper 
scourge?’ ‘Yes, sir.” “ Do you know that 
last summer we implored the aid of our priests 
to rid us of this plague?” “No, sir.” ‘ Well, 
you should know what these small buildings 
placed at intervals at the side of the way were 
made for. The priests offered prayer in them 
when the grasshopper plague was here last 
summer. They came into these structures by 
the roadside and burned incense and offered 
prayers.’”?> The man was perfectly in earnest 
and thoroughly honest. ‘And, sir, the grass- 
hoppers began to leap over each other in bil- 
lows. They bad eaten up the very fences pre- 
vious to the swinging of the censers; but they 
jumped over and over and over each other and 
away from the censers, until there was nota 
grasshopper left on our fields.” [Laughter.] 
“ Why have you not swung the censers this 
season?” ‘It is for our sins. ([Laughter.] 
The priests will not interfere.” I was then 
within sixty miles of the United States ! 

Mexico is another contrast. Put it face to 
face with almost any state of the Union. There 
is a Colorado College now in process of con: 
struction. It hopesto stand as a lighthouse 
for the range of the Rocky Mountains and the 
great valley between the Sierras and Colorado, 
Conversing with its president, the other day, 
conversiog lately with a bishop from Mexico, I 
found a concert of action between Protestants 
in that southern nation and in the western por- 
tion of our own for spreading abroad the light 
through the desolate valley of the Colorado, 
and southward into the sandy stretches of 
Northern Mexico, and then upward to ‘those 
highlands of Central Mexico, which are ulti- 
mately to contain a great population. A rail 
way is being built southward from Denver, and 
will reach before many years the City of the 
Montezumas. It will awaken the Spanish vil- 
lages on its route. How sublime is the duty of 
lighting college-beacons to blaze afar from the 
Rocky Mountains and the Mexican hights! 
‘* We have,” says President Tenney, ‘ medix- 
val Spanish Catholicism voting in Colorado. 
If the Spirit of the Lord descends with tongues 
of fire on a Christian college in the New West, 
it is likely that one of the tongues will be 
Spanish.”—(Tenney, E. P., president of Col- 
orado College, ‘‘The New West,’ pp. 39, 40. 
Boston, 1878.) 

What do we see in the City of Mexi® at this 
moment? Scores of ecclesfastical buildings 
left vacant, and to be obtained fora song by 
Protestants. The foremost Catholic preacher 
of Mexico lately took to his residence outside 
the city a pamphlet written bya Protestant 
bishop, with whom I have had the honor to 
converse. The Romish priest sat down in his 
summer-house to read this attack on his faith. 
He was an honest man. He had built his opin- 
fons on tradition, more than on the Scriptures. 
When he found an eloquent plea for Protest- 
antism put before him, there in the solitude, by 
a man who lately had been threatened with 
assassination and had written this pamphlet as 
his last word to the world, the priest was smit- 
ten with the conviction that he had been teach- 





tog errors. He became a Protestant. “The 





Pope will be converted next !’’ said the aston- 
ished Roman town. The priest entered the 
largest Protestant church in the city, filled it 
with a vast audience, and, with power and dig- 
nity rarely matched, began to speak to all 
Mexico through the press for Protestantism. 

Who does not see that in the present posture 
of the Latin and the Saxon nations, so far as 
they are touched by Romanism, we have a 
loud call for the insptriting of all Protestant 
endeavor in the Latin nations? Where are 
the men to go to Mexico to occupy to the full 
the opportunity opening there? Where are 
the men that can fill up the openings in Lower 
Canada? Where are the men to teach a pure 
Gospel in Portugal and in Spain ? Where arethe 
men that can carry the light of Protestantism 
to the very edges of the windows of the Vat- 
ican, open the Scriptures under the dome of 
St. Peter’s, and show Rome what she never has 
seen —a Protestant church of great power 
doing its duty thoroughly? [Applause.] 

Go to the secretaries who are watching the 
Latin races in their relations to Romanism. 
Ascertain the secret whisper of experts on 
this theme. It is that Romanism at this mo- 
ment {is discouraged, on account of the number 
of defections from Romanism in the Latin 
races.. In Spain, in Portugal, in Italy, in 
Mexico there are great stretches of popular, 
to say nothing of educated, defection. The 
word of the hour with the Jesuit party is: 
“Let us occupy the Saxon zone. Let us 
remember what support we have had from 
perverts in the last fifty years. A Newman, a 
Bronson, a Cardinal Manning, a Tractarian 
party in Oxford and elsewhere have been our 
most effective apologists. Let us remember 
that the future Church of the globe is in the 
hands of Saxon nations. As we are failing 
to hold our own zone of the Latin centers, let 
us make an attack not only upon the religious 
faith, but upon the political quiet of Ger- 
many, of Scotland, of England, and of the 
United States. We Jesuits have had a bad 
name since Pascal wrote his Provengal letters ; 
but we once knew how to mauage courts, and 
shall we not learn how to manage political 
parties? Once we led, because we were better 
teachers than other men. Shall we not lead 
now, because we are better politicians? Who 
does not know that the world is more and 
more governed by popular suffrage? Who 
does not kuow that two hundred million peo- 
ple are behind us, and have hitherto followed 
our political, as well as religious bidding? 
Who does not know that, if a politician sees 
in our hands the power to mass the Romish 
vote, he is ours, unless he is more honest than 
most politicians are?’ ([Applause.| This 
soliloquy of the Jesuit power is heard oftener 
on the Tiber than we think. It seems to have 
been overheard by Bismarck and Gladstone, 
but not by America. It is the explanation of 
the Pope’s remark that America is the hope of 
Romanism. Its success is expected here, 
through the political worth of the Romish, 
vote in the quarrels of American parties: 
[Applause. } 

There is no way of intimidating politicians 
of the uncrupulous sort except by massing 
votes ; and there is no way to mass votes except 
by agitation. We must, therefore, occasional- 
ly, difficult as this topic is, speak very frankly 
as to the divided allegiance of Romanists. 
The creed of Pope Pius LV is put for subscrip- 
tion before every priest and every bishop. 
Every convert to Romanism must signify his 
assent to it. One of its sections reads: ‘*I do 
give allegiance to the Bishop of Rome.” And 
the sense is: ‘I do give political as well as re- 
ligious allegiance.” 

Let us remember, however, that a great body 
of the Romish Church in republican countries 
1s educated by general customs into distrust 
of priestly rule. In the city of New Haven 
the question of the Bible in the schools has 
lately come to the front; and perhaps the 
most significant trait of the agitation there is 
that many cultured Romanists and the Tading 
members of the faculty of Yale College stand 
together against a few erratic lawyers, a few 
skeptical politicians, and nondescript oyster 
dealers in favor of retaining certain religious 
exercises inthe schools. If the New Haven 
controversy repeats itself largely throughout 
New England, it is not unlikely that the cul- 
tured Roman element will often be found 
joined with our foremost Protestant scholars 
in favor of a certain amount of religious train- 
ing, or, at least, of stated moral instruction, in 
our schools, and of the use of the Bible as the 
supreme text-book in morals. [Applause. } 

Let us stand by the Roman laity when they 
do not stand by their oath of allegiance to the 
bishop on the Tiber. [Applause.] Letustake 
Bismarck avd Gladstone for our leaders in re- 
gard to all domestic remedies against Catholic 
usurpation and disloyalty. [Great applause.] 
Let us have it understood from the first that 
there are some ecclesiastical political man- 
cuvers which cannot be carried through io 
America, nor even begun, without a protest 
that will amount to an explosion. [Great ap- 
plause.) 
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THE LECTURE. 

After the Greek reformer, Phocion, who re- 
sembles our Washington, had drunk the hem- 
lock, the political party which had put him to 
death refused him burial in Attic soil. No 
Athenian was permitted to kindle the funeral 
* pyre on which he was to be laid; none who 
belonged to Attica dared assist at his funeral. 
The ages remember Phocion. They ought not 
to forget his wife. Eleusis lies nota dozen 
miles to the west from Athens, and many of 
you have seen the white, sacred road which 
leads through the pass of Dapbne from the 
Acropolis to that city. In theconcealment of 
evening the wife of Phocion, with her band- 
maids and witha man whose name Plutarch 
has preserved for us as Canopion, west 
through the groves in which Plato bad taught 
his scholars, ascended the pass of Daphne in 
the midnight, came down onthe other side, 
found the border-line between Attica and 
Megara, took Phocion’s remains over the bor- 
der, obtained fire from beyond the frovtier of 
Megara to light the funeral-pile, and when the 
obsequies were completed erected there an 
empty tomb and performed the customary 
libations. Then the wife gathered up the 
bones of Phocion in her lap, carried them back 
by night to her own house in Athens, and 
buried them, says Plutarch, under the hearth- 
stone, and uttered over them this prayer: 
* Blessed hearth, to your custody I commit 
the remains of a good and brave man, and I 
beseech you protect and restore them to the 
sepulcher of his fathers when the Athenians 
return to their right minds.”—(‘‘ Piutarch’s 
Lives,’ Phocion, at the end.) That was in the 
year 317 before Christ. The memoryof this 
scene has been authenticully preserved for us 
more than 2,000 years. Has paganism any 
ideals as to the family? Has human nature 
avy crystalline waters bursting out from those 
arid rocks which lie beyond the range of the 
falling showers of Christianity? Certain it is 
that, if we go out boldly upon the desolate 
pagan waste and study the waters that burst 
out, not from the swamps that lie on the sur- 
face, not from any muddy region where the 
mere sediment of discussion rettles and where 
the amphibious croakivug troops of slimy 
leprosy have their home, but go out until we 
find the waters that burst from the lowest, in- 
nermost depths of the pagan native granite, 
the quality of that sweet crystalline water and 
of the water that drops in showers from the 
Christian heavens will be found to be the 
same. [Applause.| 

Xenophon tells us of Cyrus, and we remem- 
ber him; but the centuries ought not to forget 
Panthea, who was once a captive of this king. 
She had opportunity to desert her husband for 
any life she pleased to choote, even were It 
that of a queen in the Court of Cyrus. Xenc§ 
phon, an old Greek, who had heard nothing of 
Christianity, sits down to write a romance, 
stating what man ought to be. He tells the 
story of this Panthea to illustrate his ideal of 
family life. The woman was the wife of Abra- 
datus, and she had married him with a supreme 
affection. When she became the captive of 
Cyrus, the king asked her where her home 
was. ‘On the bosom of my husband,” was in 
substance her answer. ‘‘Do you wish to re- 
turn home, in spite of the possibilities before 
you here?’ ‘Send me swiftly.” When she 
bad been restored by Cyrusto Abradatus, she 
was desiroys of showing her gratitude, and so 
induced her husband to enter the army of 
Cyrus and defend that king in battle. As her 
husband was about leaving her, she brought 
him what she bad secretly prepared, a set of 
ornaments for his armor. She had a helmet 
also and breastplate and greaves, and put 
upon him gloves which had been filled with 
fron links by her own bands. She said: ‘‘If 
ever there was a woman that regarded her hus- 
band more than her own soul, Iam that wo- 
man.”? This is Xenophon’s language.—(‘*'Cy- 
ropedia,” Book VJ, chap. 4.) Here is a spring 
bursting out of the depths of pagan soll. 
Notice its quality. If you see its flashing here 
and are dazzled by it, look into the origipal 
documents, and you will be dazzled yet more. 
She put upon her husband the armor, and said : 
“ Although I care more for you than for my 
soul, I certainly would rather choose to be put 
under ground jointly with you, while you ap- 
prove yourself a brave man, than to live dis- 
honored with youin dishonor. So much doI 
think you and myself worthy of the noblest 
things.” Then the door was shut and she 
kissed the chariot-seat ; and as it moved away 
she followed after it unperceived until Abra- 
datus, looking back, said: ‘“‘Take courage, 
Panthea. Farewell; andnow return.”’ After 
the battle the news came of the death of 
Abradatus. She had hisorpse brought to the 
River Pactolus. She caused it to be prepared 
for burial, she sat down beside it, she covered 
her face, she put her face upon her knees, Cy- 
rus came, Xenophon says, and, looking upon 
the scene, wept; and then took hold of the 
right hand of Abradatus, as it lay there a part 
of the remains, and the hand came off the 





arm. “ Why need you disturb him ?”’ said the 
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woman. ‘The rest of the body is in the same 
condition,” And she took the hand from 
Cyrus and kissed it, and put it back upon the 
wrist, and covered the face of her husband 
and her own. When Cyrus began to renew his 
offers, and assured her that she should not. 
want honor, and asked where she wished to be 
conveyed, she said: ‘‘Be assured, sir, that I 
will not conceal from you to whom it is tbat I 
desire to go.’—(‘‘Cyropedia,’? Book VII, 
chap. 3.) She begged then to be left alone, 
even by her servaots. One maid remained 
with her. I cannot justify Panthea iu every- 
thing. She bad been brought up ta, the stern 
opivions which sanctioned sulcide. What she 
did was totell her maid to cover her in the 
same mantle with her husband. Then sbe 
smote herself, put her head upon his breast, 
aud fell asleep, 

Great Nature~is in that! You wish me to 
teach what science proclaims concerpiug fami- 
ly life! Imust ask you to go back to the 
deepest springs of human experience. These 
women, Phocion’s wife and the wife of Abra- 
datus, are sisters to us all, helpers to every age. 
Toey are crystalline water bursting up from the 
invermost rifts of human nature and roclety, 
aud one in its purity with that rain which falls 
on all the bills aud is the real source, after all, 
of every one of these crystalline springs. |Ap- 
plauee. ] 

Well, but you say Lord Byron has taught us 
that somewhere a Christian daughter nursed 
her father in prison, and that no such family 
virtues were to be found in heathesdom. Will 
you go with me to that museum at Naples 
where Pompelian relics that cannot be seen by 
both sexes together are exbibited in one quarter 
of the collection. Go with me to Pompeil, 
which seems to have been justly cursed of God, 
and in the ashes there I will show you the 
place where men found what now is on the 
wall of the museum at Naples for the eyes of 
every vation to look upon—a picture of a gray- 
haired man io a prison, with alight streaming 
through the barred windows. When was this 
picture made? Before Powpeil was destroyed. 
Where was this picture reverenced? In that 
soft Italian watering-place, one of the worst 
spots, even in Italy, iu thatage. In the ruins 
uncovered lately on the Palatine Hill we find 
none of the infamous Pompeiian affairs. The 
watering-places appear corrupt in that time, as 
they de now. Even Rome has not been able to 
unearth anything equally infamous with some 
tilings found at Pompeii. But out of Pompeii, 
from the very heart of that festering portion 
of heathendom, this picture has been taken of 
a father in his age, and in imprisonment, and 
obtaining his nourishment from his daughter’s 
breast. You say that story Byron bas told us. 
I say that story heathendom has told us, and 
that there again we have great Nature, a sister 
and helper of usall; and that on this theme 

‘any man who wishes tu know what is natural, 
what is scientific must take not the amphibian 
pools, but these crystalline springs, for his 
answer, [Applause.] 

Stand there, Pompciian daughter! Stand 
here, Panthea! Stand here, Phocion’s wife! 
And come up hither and confront them 
Strauss, SchOpenbauer, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
avd any leprous free-lovers that undermine 
American society! [Loud appleuse.] Come up 
here! Come uphere! For this discussion is 
notin acorner. New England listens to what 
this audience ssys, although not to what your 
poor lecturer may utter. Come up here and 
face not the Bible, but this pagan libation, I 
pour it out here, from goblet after goblet. I 
might have made the examples stretch out in a 
long line. Do you stand here, underminers of 
the family life, and gaze into the eyes of these 
women, while we digcuss your theories? In 
the mood brought to you by these examples, 
are you ready to listen without prejudice to 
these theories? We must put aside all prej- 
udice! Yes, just so soon as the fundamentals 
of the nature of things do. We must put aside 
all partisanship, and discuss things here in a 
scientific manner, without sny heat, without 
the least rhetoric, without any expressiveness 
instyle. We must be cool, balanced, and give 
every side a fair tearing! Yee, we will be cool 
if the heart of the vature of things is cool op 
family life. We will have no opinion if the 
very structure of human nature has no opinion 
on this theme. As we epeak of home, and 
love, and of family life, and its sanctities and 
sanctions, we will use tame pbrases and avoid 
everything expressive, if Almighty God, in the 
supreme instincts of the soul, tells us that we 
must, Otherwise, not. [Tremendous applause, 
which was twice renewed as Mr. Cook at- 
tempted to procced. } 

David Hume has ggid that “it 1s contrary to 
the interest of civil society that men should 
have entire liberty” in infamous matters; ‘* but, 
as this interest is weaker than in the case of 
the female sex, the moral obligation arising 
from it must be proportionately weaker,”— 
(“ Treatise on Human Nature,” Book III, 
part il, section xf.) The first man I[ wish to 

coufront Phocion’s wife and Panthea’s eyes is 
whoever is foremost in Opposing the principles 
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these examples illustrate. Come forward here, 
whoever by theory or practice hes assisted in 
undermining family life. You must look into 
the nature of things, and by that I mean the 
eyes of this Pompeiian daughter and of all who 
resemble ber. I mean the eyes of Phocion’s 
wife and of all who resemble her. I affirm 
that, if Straues’s ideas of marriage and divorce 
had had free course in five centuries previous 
to the appearance of these characters on the 
globe, they never would have appeared; that 
these eprings would have been choked, and 
that any refreshment we have for our thirst as 
we quaff these pure waters would bave been 
denied to us and the centuries. Panthea looks 
into Rousseau’s eyes ; Phocion’s wife looks into 
Strauss’s eyes; this Pompeiian daughter looks 
into Swinburne’s eyes, and you look into their 
eyes, following those of these women; and, in 
the name of science, a)] leprosy quails. Long 
experience gives it no following. Long expe- 
rience meets it with a prolonged hiss and 
curse ! 

I open Schépenhaucr—an angular erratic 
and misantbrope, you say, and yet he is tem- 
porarily one of the most popular of the non- 
academic philosophers of Germany—and I read 
that ‘‘marriage is the doubling of our duties 
and the halving of our rights.’’ A waning 
class of materialists, whom Germany execrates 
under the name of the Fleshly School of Phi- 
losopby, defend polygamy. Schépenhauer is 
better known in Germany than here; and, if I 
may whisper the whole truth, it is that there 
is authority forsaying that he deserted his 
mother and his sisters, lived in considerable 
comfort himself, allowed them to pass through 
life usually in want, and that his references to 
marriage have bebind them a life which would 
be a sufficient reply to his theory, if only the 
life could be blazoned out before the world, as 
the theory bas been. Ask shrewd men who 
koow the facts, and you will find the last 
statement true of the majority of our social 
deformers. I open Strauss, and I find him 
seying in so many words (here is his book) 
that the New Testament has ‘‘ ascetic’ notions 
concerning murriage ; that the Sermon on the 
Mount, especially, is to be criticised for lack 
of knowledge of human nature ; that we must 
consent to lax opinions and laws as to divorce ; 
and that, op the whole, the scientific method 
has nothing to show in favor of the biblical 
ideals concerning marriage.—'* Der Alte und der 
Neue Glaube,” Leipzig, 1872, pp. 252—261.) Who 
is Strauss? He is the leading infidel writer of 
the last filty years in Germany, although out- 
grown now. That book of his I brought from 
the Khine, when arrows were falling on it 
thick and fast, not from conservative ranks, 
but from materialistic and rationalistic. 
Upon the appearance of this work (‘* The Old 
and New Faith’’) Strauss’s former supporters 
said : * We cannot indorse many of these propo- 
sitions, although mixed with what we call sound 
philosophy. We cannot defend this Jast 
book.’’ And yet Strauss, in this volume, tries 
to make a complete cathedral out of his sys- 
tem and to bring it- into architectural sym- 
metry. One of the central arches in it stands 
on this proposition, that we must discard, as 
unscientific, such ideas concerning marriage 
as the Bible rupports. 

Let Strauss continue to look into the eyes of 
Panthea. 

There are two styles of attack on family life: 
one that of bold infidelity, and the other that of 
falee religion. Must I mention Swedenborg as 
an example of the latter form of assault? I 
know on what ground I am venturitug. Dis- 
tinguish always Swedenborg from Sweden- 
borgianism, You will not understand me to 
accuse Swedenborgianism of some things 
which must be charged upon Swedenborg. I 
have reverence for that religious body which 
is called Swedenborgiau. It by no means in- 
dorses everything in Swedenborg’s writings. 
He did not write the articles of its creed. Al- 
thoi no one can call Swedenborg an intidel, 
he is the representative of the attack of false 
religion upon Christian ideas concerning the 
family life. This style of teaching twaddles 
and twaddles; talks religiosity, instead of 
religion ; dropsiuto sentimentality ; and, fival- 
ly, out of softness and effeminateness and a 
false philosophy, justifying both, comes to set 
God’s Word itself on the side of license, and, 
looking through the colored glass of its own 
erratic constitution, believes the universe to 
be of the colors of the windows through which 
it gazes. What does Swedenborg say? I sup- 
pose that, if he were on the globe to-day, he 
would cancel most of the infamous teaching 
that can be cited from him now; but here is 
his favorable biographer, White (Swedenborg, 
‘*His Life and Writ ngs,’ Loadon, 1867, Vol. 
II, pp. 418, 419), and he is oblig:d to write 
page after page of declamation against Sweden- 
borg’s brutal neglect of one class of women, 
There are, indeed, in portions of Swedenborg’s 
writiogs lofty thoughts concerning marriage. 
Some of the subtiest propositions ever put 
before the world on this topic he has advo- 
cated; but it isnot to be ccencealed that one 
portion of the system of thought swhich he 


represents, and for which no one should make 
the denomination called by bis name responsi- 
ble, eince its scholars repudiate him, as this 
biographer does, justifies things which would 
give Sodom gladness. I cannot refer to them 
in detail. 

The detestable Oneida Community is an 
example of false religion more loathsome than 
even Mormonism or Mohammedanism. But 
bring up Islam, bring up Mormonism, bring 
up Oneida and Wallingford, bring up every 
scheme that has undertaken to show that 
natural law is not harmonious with the scrip- 
tural ideas concerning marriage and the family 
life, and let them all gaze here into the eyes 
of these pagan women and of all who have 
resembled them. 

I ask now the-e different gazers to listen, 
And what do they hear? The curse of woman- 
hood. They bear the curse of manhood too, 
They bear the curee of experience. The curse 
of old Rome {fs audible; for, as our Woolsey 
says, 8be rose by the sanctity of family life 
and fell when the sanctity was undermined.— 
(Ex-Pres. Woolsey, ‘‘ Divorce,’’ chap. i.) But 
tell these women what has happened since 
thelr time. Let them know how Cicero, one 
of the best of the Romans, put away his wife, 
Terentia, for no offense, and married Publilia, 
that he might pay his debts, and lived with 
her buta year, How would the flaming indig- 
nation of Panthea, and Phocion’s wife, and 
this Pompeiian daughter rise to a white heat, 
when it had only a red heat before, could you 
tell them what has happened since their time, 
and could you whisper to these women that 
we have had loftier ideals taught the ages. 
After we have had eighteen hundred years’ 
experience of what pure families can do; 
after we bave been taught, not only at the 
mouth of science, but at that of higher author- 
ity, how to manage the family, what would 
not their indignation be! 

If you could bring before them a tithe of the 
degradation that has come from the diverg- 
ence of the ages from their natural ideals, and 
of the blessing that has come from adher- 
ence to these ideals, would you not find Pan- 
thea looking into Strauss’s eyes, into Sweden- 
borg’s, into the eyes of Schopevhauer, and 
Swinburne, and the rest, with overawing curse ? 
But what if the free-lovers of our modern day 
were to come up here and gaze into the eyes 
of these three women, and all whom theg rep- 
resent? What if a certain Victoria on this 
side the sea, whois at the bottom of ber sex, 
as the Victoria onthe other side is at the top 
{laughter aud applause], could meet the eyes 
of her own sex at its best, and thus ascertain 
what is natural ? 

Let these three pagan female souls gaze into 
the eyes of the souls of men who are neither 
masculine nor feminipe, but so corrupt in 
theory or practice that nothing can make either 
sweet, I fear not even a woman’s curse. 

This condemnation comes from the depths of 
the human soul. Its ligbtnings cannot be 
averted in the name of the scientific method. 
Look down the ages, Panthea and Phocion’s 
wife, and thou Pompeiian daughter, into the 
eyes of all Swinburnes and Rousseaus. Mrs. 
Browning’s words are those of science: 

“ A curse from the depths of womanhood 

Is very bitter and salt and good.” 
(Applause. | 


Biblical Research, 


Some years agoa French traveler, De Saulcy, 
journeying in the land of Moab, found a large 
bas-relief of a warrior in ancient times, of 
* primitive workmanship, lying on top of a 
mound called Rajm el-Aled, not far west of the 
old capital of the land Rabbath Moab. It was 
sculptured on a slab of compact, bard, black 
lava, and remaioed ia a high state of preserva- 
tion, except the parts broken away containing 
the limbs up to the knees and the hand of an 
uplifted arm. With great difficulty the stone 
was brought away, and, now safely deposited 
in the Louvre, at Paris, it is there esteemed as 
the most precious treasure among antiquities 
recovered in Palestine after the Moabite Stone, 
or tablet of King Mesha. 

The delineation of life size represents a 
chieft@#in, youthful, because slightly bearded 
and having a head large in proportion to the 
body, wearing a cap or casque of Assyrian 
shape, and merely a short frock of Eyvyptain 
pattern about the waist, holding in both hands 
a javelin or lance, pointed with a saber-like 
blade, and having a revolute uvstrung bow 
hanging on his back. At the right side and 
somewhat bebind the warrior a diminutive lion 
sits on his hind feet, which, because reduced 
and upright, plainly serves as an orvamental 
post toa throne, from whieh the chieftain has 
risen. Standing now on his feet, the armed 
prince presents an attitude as if just ready to 
pierce through a victim kueeling before him, 
or to mutilate an enemy, very much as 
Assyrian kings are represented bering out 
the eyes of captives. Yet, as the head is 
raised and the eyesFare looking gstraight 
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forward, he appears to be waiting for a 
word of command or permission from a supe 
rior before putting ioto execution his pur 
pose. The whole form is almost alive in ex 
pression aud is pervaded with allthe energy 
cf a pitiless savage. This relic discloses two 
illustrations of biblical life. In it,asin a pbo- 
tograph, we look far back into the antiquity of 
Moab, and see how its young warriors were 
dressed, how armed with helmet, lance, and 
bow, and how full of vengeance they looked, 
In the memorial record of his conquests King 
Mesha is supposed to speak of the warrtors of 
Ataroth and the armed men of Dibon; and in 
this lifelike relief quite probably we are look- 
ing upon just such a young son of war as 
Mesha himself once was. At any rate, in this 
stony warrior we have a portrait of those cold 
blooded soldiers who entered into so many 
contests with Israel, 

It vividly suggests, also, as the Duc de 
Luynes observes, the story of the execution 
of the Midianite kings, Zeba asd Zalmunna, 
as told in the eighth chapter of Judges. 
Gideon, completely victorious over the Mid- 
fanite host, had led back the royal prisoners 
to some spot within the bounds of Israel 
nearer than Penuel; and, having caused them 
to confess they had slain his own brothers st 
Tabor, he exclaimed: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, if 
ye had eaved them alive, I would not slay 
you.”’ Accordingly, he turned and com- 
mauded Jether, his eldest son: ‘‘*Up, slay 
them.’ But the youth drew not his sword; 
for he feared, because he was yet a youth. 
Then Zeba and Zalmunna sa‘d: ‘ Rise, thou, 
and fall upon us ; for as the man, bis strength.’ 
And Gideon arose and slew Zeba and Zal- 
munna, and took away the little crescents that 
hung on their camels’ necks.’? The two 
scenes were similar. Jether was timid and 
could not carry out his father’s order against 
such kingly captives ; but the Moabitic prince, 
more bold and cruel, about to receive from 
his father permission to torture or to execute 
some prisoner or enemy, makes ready to obey 
by an elevated lance. 


...lf the good people who greatly fear avd 
deprecate argvision of our English Bible should 
(or could) diligently read the older versions—as 
the German, French, Italian, Spanish, etc.— 
which they pay money to have circulated 
throughout the world, they would ree that 
they are instrumental in giving a wide spread 
+. many things to which they object in their 
own language. Still stronger would be the 
case if they could read the newer versions of 
our enlightened missiovaries. While the text 
of the new translations, as publishad by the 
American and British Bible Societies, generally 
covform to the so-called received text, the 
translation itself usually conforms ratber to 
the enlightened conscience of the learned mis- 
sionary than to our A. V. The different render- 
ings of Ps. xix, 3, for 1 stance, are well known ; 
and that too in acase where soberer judgment 
must uphold our A. V. as to its sense. So also 
Ps. exxi, 1, where the marginal reading of our 
A. V. is so generally followed, where, indeed, 
it seems as if our translators must bave in- 
tended to put acolon, instead of acomma, after 
the first clause, avd an interrogation poiut at 
the end of the verse; because ‘‘ whence” in 
the verse is certainly an interrogative, and not a 
relative particle, in the original. Some of the 
versions, as the Arabic, enj>y a facility of ren- 
dering into a cognate language, and of either 
adopting a lingual ambiguity, of preserving in 
clearness an expression untranslatable or am- 
biguous in translation into a language of 
another family. Yct even a version like the 
Arabic is frequently forced to choose between 
two renderings, and sometimes to differ widely 
from either the margin or the text of the A. V. 
For example, the Arabic sides with the A. V. 
margin in Gen. xlix, 5,6. But v.14 has “ be- 
tween two enclosures” for “between two 
burdens’’; v. 15 ‘saw that the stopping place 
[or time] was good,” instead of ‘that rest was 
good.”’” In Ex. xx, 2, “I will glorify him,” 
instead cf the A. V. ‘I will prepare him an 
habitation.”? So places, as Ex. xxii, 9, render 
“God” instead of “judges,” ete. In Ex. 
xxii, 8, “God” for “gods.” If in such minor 
matters our A. V. could actually be improved 
it would be hard to urge apy pious or prudent 
reason against it. 


...-Rom.{, 18: ‘‘ For the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from Heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth-in unrighteousness.’? While the word 
translated ‘* who hold”? (kare yévrwy) really has 
the meaniag here given it, it would seem that 
the other meaning of.‘ restrain,’ “ hinder” (or 
‘“let,’? IL Thess. ii, 7) and the like would bette 
suit: the context. The meaning, probably, is 
not that thoze who sit in Moses’s seatand teach 
the truth, but practice iniquity, are the sub- 
jects of this revealed wrath; but that those 
who fail to see the invisible things of Hiiv, 
though they are clearly revealed by the things 
that are mile—their wicked practices and 
blinded hearts holding down or overbearing the 
truth, Examples of this meaping are seen 
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LXX, Gen. xxiv, 56; Ruth i, 13; and in the N. 
T., Luke iv, 42; IL Thess. ff, 6, 7. Still, exam- 
ples with the same meaning as our A. V. gives 
in the passage in question are frequent in both 
the LXX andthe N. T. Examples where both 
significations meet are LXX, Gen. xxii, 13; N. 
T., Rom. vii, 6. Still, the question in our pass- 
ave is delicate, and the sense not materially 
changed, whichever signification is adopted. 
Toourh yet the sense of the verb, if we ren- 
der “‘ who hold,” is reaily ‘‘ who adhere to as a 
thing not to be let go,” or “ who hold fast,” 
which {is certaioly not best suited to the 


Line Arts. 


Less than twenty years ago a certain art 
critic, who shall be nameless, was holding forth 
toa namber of his artist friends, members of 
the National Academy of Design, on the desir- 
abilty of thelr drawing on wood. Your p!ctures 
are ccen in your own studios (was the drift of 
his argument), at the annual exhibitions, and in 
the houses of those who buy tbem ; and that is 
the end of it and of your reputation, which Ic 
merely a local one, The corn was copiously 
acknowledged, and he proceeded, Now, if 
you draw on the block, and your work {s well 
cut and well printed—as it would be, belpg your 
work—don’t you see that your fame would 20 
all over the country, and your pictures would 
go with it, and everybody would be talking 
about you? (You could get the blocks out of 
your own heads, he added, mentally.) This 
seemed to him a good argument; but such was 
the density of those things they called their 
minds they couldn’t see ft for an instant. He 
had their good in view, and they probably 
thought he had //arpr’s Magazine or The Gal- 
acy in view, or—but no ; it was before the days 
of Scribner's Monthly. Time passed, as it will, 
both with erl'ies and artists. He said no 
more, but lef@them to their own devices; and 
they went on painting for local notoriety and 
local greenbacks. Lately, however, a change 
has come over the spirit of their dreams, and 
they ere really drawing in black and white on 
bona-flde blocks and for—Scribner's Magazine. 
They have been captured by the art depart- 
ment of that perfodical—not the minnows, the 
whitings, the pan-fish ; but such noble trout, 
such royal salmon as Sandford Gifford, Fred- 
erick E. Church, Jervis McEntee, Swain Gif- 
ford Thomas Moran, Winslow Homer, Thomas 
Eakins, Henry Farrer, Charles 8. Reinhact, 
Wyatt Eaton, Julian Weir, and William H. 
Low. Lesser names, not Academicians yet, 
are: Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Miss Fidelia 
Bridges, and Vanderboof and Reardon. We 
with you joy, ladies and gentlemen. You have 
shown more sense than we ever gave you credit. 
for, and we hope you will all do your level 
best. You are reaching the hearts of your 
countrymen at last. 








....New York is just now enjoying a season 
of music, which is being appreciated most thor- 
oughly. It rarely happrns nowadays that the 
music-loving public of New York and vicinity 
can hear such grand creations as Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin’ and “‘Tannhiiuser,” or Verdi's 
“Ti Trovatore.”’?’ When, therefore, a good op- 
portunity presents itself the Academy of Mu- 
sic is sure to be crowded with the wealth and 
culture of the city, as it was last week and 
this, when Mme, Pappenheim, Miss Adelaide 
Phi'lips, and Mr. Charles Adams sang. The 
praises 80 generally pronounced by the press of 
the city are surely deserved. 


....Mr. A, Barry has etched fifteen of Mr. 
Charles H, Miller’s finest pictures, examples of 
four of which are vow on exhibition in the 
black-and-white room at the present Water- 
Color Exhibition, a8 we noted last week. We 
belfeve it is Mr. Miller’s intention to run over 
to Paris this spring or summer, and totry what 
French printing can do for them and for him. 
If it should prove satisfactory, be witl probably 
publish them vext fall, with poems, by some 
well-known poet or poets, illustrating the char- 
acter of each. Etchers, go on. 


-.+»What Art can do for the homely features 
of a Great Man has been done for the face of 
Abrabam Lincoln, which fronts us as We pen 
these ariful lines on a passepartout, with an 
oaken rim, the work of two artists and one 
frame-maker, the former being Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton and Mr. Thomas Cole. This striking 
portrait, which appesred in the February 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, is notable be- 
cause it faithfully reproduces the last photo- 
graph of Lincoln. 


..--[t is a misfortune fortwo artists of the 
same name to have initials which are substan- 
tially the same, A case in poiot occurs to us, 
that of the Giffords—S. R. Gifford and R. 8. Gif- 
ford. Casual and, therefore, careless writers 
sometimes confound them. 8, R. receives the 
praise which {; meant for R. 8, (or possibly the 
ye aud each is dunned as the other by 

elr respective tejlors and hatters, ‘Let 
ma ADd & positive ipjtigtion “Tot 
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PH evgonalities. 


...-The nomination of Bayard Taylor for the 
mission to Berlin (if thatis the way in which 
it should be diplomatically stated) is received 
with great satisfaction by men of all shades of 
opinion. Politics had nothing to do with it, 
and ought never to have anything to do with 
such foreign missions, when a man of letters 
isin question. Whether it is wise to place a 
poet in a position of political trust, or a novel- 
ist where he has to represent his nation, isa 
point which need not be discussed among our 
Personalities. Irving did all that was expect- 
ed of him in Spain (as we doubt not bis pres- 
ent successor, Lowell, will); and Motley, it is 
well known, represented us magnificently at 
the Hague and at the Court of St. James. 
General Grant and Secretary Fish got their 
backs up on account of Sumner, and Motley 
left, to be succeeded by Schenck and poker ! 
Schenck “ passed in his chips,’”? and poker was 
succeeded in turn by Pierrepont. But let us 
return to nos mouton, Mr, Taylor has repre- 
sented his country abroad before. He went 
out to Russia with Cassius M. Clay, and when 
Mr. Clay resigned, or was recalled, he re- 
mained in charge of affairs until the advent of 
Cameron. He will certainly be confirmed, 
and it will be by the sense of justice of the 
Democratic senators. Mr. Taylor, though a 
Republican, owes the first half of his name to 
«a Democratic senator of the olden time, James 
Bayard, of Delaware. The mission to Spain 
resulted in Irving’s ‘‘Life of Columbus.” 
The mission to Germany will probably result 
in Taylor’s * Life of Goethe.” 





..»- Mr. Edmund W. Gosse (who should spell 
his name Goose) is very tender to Mr. Harry 
Buxton Formin, in re John Keats and Fanny 
Brawne, whose case we adjudicated last week. 
We wonder where Mr. Buxton obtains sur- 
names and his Christian name. Two Buxtons 
figure in our “ brief biography,” one being ao 
Philantropist, the other a Calculator. There 
was certainly one Forman who was an Astrolo- 
ger and flourished in England in the time of 
Shakespeare. The ovly Harry we ever heard 
of has the prefix of Ancient to his name. Mr, 
Forman appears to have dese: nded from three 
of these personages (he could not have de- 
scended from good Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
the successor of Wilberfore:), and he seems to 
have misread old Stinon Forman’s book on “The 
Grounds of the Longitude” into “The Grounds 
of the Latitude,” the latitude being that 
which he takes as an editor of « dead man’s 
letters, 


(whose name we suppress, out of consideration 
for the feelings of his afflicted family) has 
ventilated a yain announcement and “formu- 
lated a falsehood to the effect that a son of 
Darwin recently marricd ay American girl 
abroad, and that the.ceremonies were strictly 
private, on account of the death of Pongo. 
Pongo needn’t trouble this persistent para- 
graphist, and it doesn’t trouble us at all, for 
his departed shade has passed into the body 
and guides the pencil of this P. P. The 
missing link has been restored to us. Let Du 
Chaillu be jubilant. 


-. «If the cftizens of New York have any 
municipal rights with regard to their parks, 
neither Major Ely nor Comptroller Kelly 
bas seen or heard of them. They have 
examined the heavens on starry nights 
with telescopes ; they have examined drops 
of water on sunny days with micro- 
scopes; but, far aud near, these mythical 
rights have evaded their vision. Suppose 
they look into the statute-books before they go 
any further. Washington Square was never 
meant to be the site of an armory, and never 
will be the site of one, if the legislature dovs 
its duty. 


....Mr. Bryant is wonderfully alive for a 
man of his yeare. He walksthe streetson the 
coldest days of winter with the suppleness of 
a boy, disdaining the aid of a cane, which he 
never needs. We have no doubt but that he 
could play leap-frog, if he had a mind to. 
Wordsworth said that he could have written 
the plays of Shakespeare, if he had a mind to: 
which led Charles Lamb to say ‘the badn’t 
the mind to.’? When Mr. Bryant is in one of 
his genial moods, at the Century, it is a pleas- 
ure to listen to bis reminiscences and his crit- 
icisms ; but it is a pleasure which but few 
share. 


----Dr J. G. Holland, of Scribner's Monthly, 
bas lately written a ballad for that periodical 
entitled “‘ The Puritan’s Guest.” It is said to be 
an allegory in the shape of astory, which story is 
nat as headstrong as an alligator on the 
banks of the Nile, Dr. Holland is at his™ 
bert, we think, when he is least ambitious, ard 
we have no doubt but that he has done his 
genjus justice in this old-time ballad. We 
should think he might find something to his 
mind in the early witch superstitions of New 
Rogland, with which he must be familiar, 


° 
Science, 

Tne growth of plants is not ou a regular 
seale ; but rhythmical, and going on through 
the season in a regular succession of waves. 
The varying intensities of these wave-growths, 
as governed by nutrition, make the different 
forms of structure, at various stages of life, 
and have, perhaps, more influence than is sus- 
pected on the evolution of form, Physiolo- 
gists are watcbing these phenomena of plant- 
life very carefully, and recently a German 
botanist, F. G., Steblar, has made a valuable 
contribution to this department of knowledge 
in a paper on the growth of monocotyledons. 
He finds that in the linear-leaved monocoty]- 
edons—say Indian corn, as an Instance—the 
leaves grow very slowly at first, then rapidly, 
and again slowly, and that the stem-growth 
partakes of the same characteristics. In some 
other respects his experiments are not in 
accord with others made in this country. He 
says that growth and light are relative. ‘Thatin 
these plants the minimum of growth is just 
before sunrise. The growth is the greatest in 
the forenoon and gradually decreases to sun- 
rise. In our country some careful experiments 
by the Rev. L. J. Templio, of Kansas, are on 
record in regard to the Indian corn, who found 
that the growth was greater during night than 
during the day. Plants in dark cellars grow in 
the darkness. ft is not that plants will not 
grow in the night orin the dark, but that such 
growth does not store up anything for the 
future, but Jives on what bas been made by 
light in the past. Steblar, however, has not 
forgotten this matter of etiolated growth in 
dark cellars, but says that the growth is par- 
allel with that made by the same plant in the 
light—that is, that it grows least when it is 
suurise in the open air, most during the 
the forenoon, and then gradually Jess till morn- 
ing, just as it would do if it were in the full 
light. This he attributes tothe power of trans- 
mission; that is to say,a habit contracted un- 
der some circumstances will continue long 
after the causes which led to that habit cease 
to exist. This has been indicated to be true 
in some experiments of Nauden with hybrid 
lettuces and recorded in these columns. It is 
in accordance with much that we know is true ; 
but yet it is not demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of every one. If such experiments as 
this of Steblar’s with plants grown In the dark 


would always have the same results, no better 
service could be rendered to science than to 
have them repeated. It isone of the most use- 
ful lines of observation that have recently 
been started. .« 





...-Mr, Joel Benton has recently published 
av elaborate essay, in one of our daily papers, 
combatting the popular notion, which also has 
a quasi sclentitic support, that the blue haze 
@f Indian Summer {fs the product of ordinary 
smoke from fires. He argues first that the 
well-known behavior of smoke {a not conatst- 
ent with the various phenomena of the blue 
haze. After describing this, he says: “If it 
[smoke] ever seems to wilt or attenuate in 
some secluded valley, itis never still ; it does 
not even approximate quietude sufficiently to 
cheat the eye; itis nota part of the air, but, 
rather, a passenger upon it and subject to 
every breeze that blows or summer zephyr that 
dallies by. I have watched the attitude of a 
good many heavy volumes of smoke, and [ 
have never yet seen one that simulates in any 
of its wriggling and active transformatious, or 
in its completest repose, that unique enchant- 
ment which is wrought by the Indian Summer 
haze.” If this haze is the product of smoke 
from fire, ‘‘there should be,” he says, ‘an 
alarming pvumber of them in the Fall 
of the year.” But neither the annual 
fire statistics nor the newspaper reports show 
this. Mr. Benton says the heaviest autumn 
fires occur at the end of the hazy season, which 
would make the haze precede the fires, and 
cease after the usual mountain fires have be- 
gup, which consecutive facts he has noticed. 
Besides, all the woods of the Hudson River 
counties, if they should be on fire at once, would 
—if smoke could cause the haze—make no ap- 
preclable part of it; and the simultaneous 
appearance of it over a whole continent makes 
it impossible to be caused by smoke from any 
fires that were ever known. The Indian Sum- 
mer occurs on both continents and reaches 
from witbin the Arctie Circle to within the 
Torrid Zone, Its occurrerce in the northerv- 
most. region, if it is caused by smoke from 
fires, could not happeo there except through 
**a conflagration of icebergs.”? This peculiar 
haze does not appear in the Fall merely. 
It oceurs on fsolated days or groups of days 


during every month in the yearand at times 
when no fires are reported. 


....As our readers know, very much of mys- 
tery surrounds the history of our early fruits 
and vegetables, though more light has been 
letin on it during the past few years than ever 
before. The latest discovery is the origin of 
the onion. A species thought to be rew was 
discovered in Ceutral Asia, in the bills near 
Kevedscha, by A. Regal, and called Allinm 
polyphylium, With a little garden care, it bas 





turned out to be the veritable garden onjon— 
A. cepa of Linumus, 
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Missions, 


THE latest news by steamer from China 
includes the following : 

* A Canadian missionary, pamed Mackay, had 
been attacked by mobs in Tamsin, Formosa, 
and threatened with death if he remained on 
the island. He refused to withdraw, though 
the Chinese officials declared they could not 
protect him. ‘The result of bis persistency is 
not yet known.” 


Mr. Mackay is a missionary of the Canada 
Presbyterian Society, and has done yeoman’s 
service in Northern Formosa for Christianity. 
He was appointed to Formosa in 1872, and was 
joined by Dr. Frazerin 1875. Dr, Frazer has 
left and Mr. Mackay is alone. He is indefati- 
gable in his labors. He has “‘traveled bare- 
footed over hills and mountains, under torrents 
of rain, to preach a crucified Saviour in every 
village in Northern Formosa, several times.’’ 
His work has been very successful. At the 
beginning he encountered suspicion, unfriend- 
liness, opposition, and violence; but he soon 
made friends. And now, as he looks back over 
his work, he feels like shouting ‘‘Glory to 
God” for what has been accomplished. He 
now kas under his care 12 chapels and 147 com- 
municants, and five schools, which are well 
filled. In one of bis letters he says: Some 
friends in Canada think it was an easy matter 
to planta church in Formosa. There never 
was a greater mistake. It bas taken days 
und nights of toll, tears, prayers, weaknesses, 
fightings, and strugglings.’?’ The number of 
communicants increases rapidly. One year 
ago it was reported at 75. He says he fiads 
friends, as well as enemies, everywhere he goes. 
Recently he was in Bang: Kah, the largest city 
in the north, trying to establish a chapel. 
While there, he was attacked bya mob; but 
friends interceded for him and saved his life. 


He is terribly in earnest about saving the Chi- 
nese, 





....It is announced that the United Presby- 


terlan Board of Foreign Missions has com- 
pleted negotiations with the Irish Presbyterian 
Committee of Missions for the transfer of the 
mission tn Syria. The committee has already 
paid the amount agreed upon for the Bludan 
property—the only property owned exclusively 
by our United Presbyterian Board. All the 
rest, being the joint property of the mission, 
willremain inthe hands of the Irish Board; 
but, according to the terms of agreement, the 
United Presbyterian Board may return, and re- 
occupy it with its missionaries, if at any time 
it desires to do so. Mr. Crawford, of the U. 
P. Church, remains with the mission and in 
the eervice of the Irish Borrd. These changes 
have been made partly with a view to a larger 
outlay upon the missions in Evypt and Ingia, 
which have been very successful avd both of 


which offer good opportunities and encourage- 
ment for extension, 


...-One of the troubles which Protestant 
missions in the South Pacific have is the inter- 
ference of Roman Catholic missionaries, who, 
not content with winning converts from 
heathenism, are constantly making endeavors 
to pervert Protestant Christians. But it is 
interesting to know that many of the converts 
are so securely grounded in the faith that they 
repel all overtures from the Catholics. In 
Samoa recently a public discussion took place 
between the Roman Catholic priest, with his 
native assistant, on the one side, and three of 


the native pastors, laboring In connection with 
the London Missionary Society, on the other. 
The result was that the latter succeeded in 
thoroughly satisfying the cbiefa who were 
present, who said they considered the matter 
now settled, 


.... The February number of The Missionary 
Record, of the Church of Scotland, has two let- 
ters from its mission at Blantyre, in the Shiré 
hills, near Livingstonia, Africa. They state 
that road-making is going on rapidly and the 
station begins to present an appearance of 
civilization. All the members of the party are 
in robust health. Meetings are held vightly 
for the benefit of the natives, about 80 of 


whom neually attend. The Record states that 
an ordained minister bas been found, Mr. 
Macdonald, of Pulteneytown, who is willing to 
go out avd become the head of the Blantyre 
Mission, which has been without the services 
of a minister, except from Livingstonia. 


...eThe United Presbyterian Board of For” 
eign Missions is taking steps to transfer its 
mission from Canton, China, to the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast. The missionary, the Rev. 
J. C. Nevin, has disposed of the property, and 
already arrived in California, with bis family. 
It is expected that the mission will be opened 
at Los Angeles, which bas a Isrge Chinese 

opulation. The Presbyterian Board, which 
i occupied this place as a station, will sur- 
render it to Mr. Nevin and send its missionary 
to China. 

...eThe Methodists have found a man will- 
ing to brave the dangers of the Liberia coast 
climate and take charge of Monrovia Semi- 
nary. The Rev. Royal J. Kellogg, of Betbany, 
Peun., is the man. They bave also appointed 
a superintendent for the projected Boporo 
Mission in the interior, in the person of the 
Rev. Melville Y. Bovard, of Glenwood, Ind. 
The Rev. Joel Osgocd has already sailed for 
Africa, to enter upon the service of this 
tuissjon, 
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rHE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 28, 1878. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 10t 
HEZEKIAH’S GOOD REIGN.—II Caron. 
xxix, 1—11. 


Nores.—“ Five and twenty years old,’’— 
There is a mistake in the figures here, as it is 
not credible that Hezekiah could have been 
twenty-five years old, when his father was only 
thirty-six years old when he died. Oppert, 
after a careful study of the chronology of the 
kings, in an essay published last year, con- 
cludes that Hezekiah’s age has been made ten 
years too great,and that he was but fifteen years 
old when he began to reign, and but forty-four 
years, insteadof fifty-four years old, when he 
was succeeded by his son, Manasseh, at the 
age of twelve. Mistakes in figures are espe- 
cially aptto be made in copying. ** Daugh- 
ter of Zechariah.’’—Very likely the same Zecha- 
riah mentioned in chap. xxvi, 5 as a good 
man. The word “daughter’”’ may mean grand- 
daughter. * The firat year of his reign."— 
That is, the first full year. He probably began 
his reign toward the last of the year, and the 
cleansing of the temple began the first of the 
next year.———** Opened the doors,’’—Shut by 
Abaz. ‘* Repaired them.” —Replated them 
with gold. ‘* Kast street,’’—Ratber, an open 
court having that name. The streets were 
very narrow. ** Filthiness.’’—The idols and 
all impure things. ** Porch."—The east 
front of the temple. ** Lamps,’ —Ex. xxv, 
31. “In captivity.’-—-They were taken 


























captives by the Israelites and the Edomites, 


—See chap. xxviii, 8, 17. 

Instruction.—What we have to do had bet- 
ter be done quickly. As soon as Hezekiah be- 
gan his reign he renewed the worship of the 
Lord. if there is work that needs doing, one 
cannot set about it too soon. This has passed 
into numerous proverbs: ‘‘ Well begun is half 
done.”’ ‘The early bird catches the worm.”’ 
The difference between an energetic and a 
slothful man, or a successful and an unsuccess- 
ful one, is that the one does his work as soon 
as possible, while the other puts it off as long 
as possible. Especially is promptness a virtue 
in religion. One cannot begin to be a Christian 
too soon. Our Saviour says: “ Now is the ac- 
cepted time.” ‘They that seek me early 
shall find me.’’ But the one who says ‘* When 
I have a more convenient season I will call for 
thee”’ is likely to fail of eternal life. 

Especially when starting on some new occu- 
pation, we should begin right, in the fear of 
God. The boys who goto scheol or college 
and begin by rowdyism disgrace themselves 
and their parents. One’s first acts under new 
associations should be consecrated, and every- 
body should be‘made to see that he is puton 
record as trying to do right. Let such a young 
man ge to prayer-meeting, and take a part in it, 
on the first opportunity after going te a new 
residence. He thus escapes many dangers 
and temptations. 

It is-a special duty for those who hold posi- 
tions of Christian influence to sanctify them- 
selves, as Hezekiah bade the Levites sanctify 
themselves. If teachers and professing Chris- 
tians do not take pains to be holy, they cannot 
expect to do any work of reformation about 


them. 

It is a blessed thing for any person when he 
has it in his heart to make a covenant with the 
LordGod. That is the way to become a Chris- 
tian. The great duty is to consecrate our- 
selves to God, to give up our own will, to re- 
solve that we will live not for ourselves, but 
for the Lord, and to chronicle this vow on our 
knees before God, asking his help. Have we 
done this? Have our scholars done this ” 

In this work of instructing and reforming 
others teachers should not be heedless. It was 
to such that the king sald: “ My sons, he not 


now negligent.’’ Negligence is the great fault of 
teachers, who are apt not totake pains to fol- 
low up their pupils and try to see that thev do 
also make a covenant with the Lord. That 
teacher’s work is a failure who is diligent in 
other things, but negligent in this; for this is 
the work for which the Lord bas chosen them. 

Consecration to God is profitable, even for 
this world. Hezekiab, in thus renewing the wor- 
ship of the Lord, did the best thing possible for 
his own kingdom. The wicked Ahaz had 
brought it to the very verge of destruction. 
Immediately on changing the course of the 
government the people gained self-respect and 
the respect of the nations about. Hezekiah’s 
good reign was as prosperous as Ahaz’s bad 
reign bad been disastrous. The young man who 
sets himself at work early to make a covenant 
with God is in the way of securing all the 
promises of God’s Word, and those of Nature 
as well, for he is inthe line of the laws of 
God and must succeed. Some folks imagine 
that it is the lucky people that are respectable. 
On the other hand, it is the respectable, indus- 
trious, and honest people that are lucky. 

The worse the father the moré honorable to 
ason is his own good character. But rarely 
does it occur that those whose perents are 
both bad becomes good. Hezekiah’s mother 
was the daughter of an excellent man, and was 
probably taught by Hezekiah the service of 
the Lord. His own father’s sins disgusted 
him. Tbus sin, when too bold, often over- 
reaebes itse)f, and stirs up a reaction that over- 
throws it ; for God’s law of Nature tells all the 
time against the bad and for the good. 





School und College. 


THE attempt to have a uniform set of 
text-books throughout the schools of Minneso- 
ta comes to nothing, the recent law in the case 
being virtually a dead letter. Several states re- 
quire uniformity in the counties ; but in most of 
them the school authorities of each town and 
city decide the matter for their own scbools. In 
California they have the question up whether 
the state should not manufacture her own text- 
books, and thus avoid the expense of changing 
books periodically, which parents find a costly 
procedure. And, while in the manufacturing 
business, asks the Pacific School and Home 
Journal, why not make clothes, boots and 
shoes for the children cheap? It vefy properly 
wants no state monopoly of school-books. 





.-.-[o0 an appreciative paper on the reforma- 
tory work done by Americans in Turkey, the 
British Quarterly Review puts stress onthe value 
of the schools and colleges we are establishing 
there. ‘The world at large,’’ it says, ‘and 
especially thoughtful students of social and 
political, as well as of moral and religious 
questions, will watch with deep interest for the 
ultimate results of the efforts which the Amer- 
icans are making for the regeneration of Tur- 
key, and which have the hearty sympathy and 
best wishes of the people of England and of 
Protestant Europe.”’ 


.---Mr. Lewis Boss, director of the Dudley 
Observatory, which is now connected with 
Union College, N. Y., reports considerable 
good work done last year in observations, and 
for the present year several hundred stars bave 
been selected for study, as needing more accu- 
rate modern determinations. The director 
has been obliged to close the Observatory to 
promiscuous star-gazere, over one hundred 
persons having crowded in for a look on a 
single evening last summer. 


«.--Doane College, established under the 
auspices of the General Association of Congre- 
gational Churches at Crete, Nebraska, in 1872, 
presents a full-fledged catalogue for the cur- 
rent year. The Freshman class (students of 
both sexes being admitted) numbers twelve, 
and in all departments there is the very good 
and promising show of 108. Prof. D. P. Perry, 
formerly of Worcester, Mass., is at the head of 
the faculty. Have we here the nucleus of Ne- 
braska’s coming “‘ university’’ ? 


....By favor of the last Prussian budget the 
University of Berlin is to be provided with four 
new professorships—two of medicine, one phil- 
ology, and one botany. The University at 
Jena is attended this winter by 488 students, or 
102 less than were present last summer. In 
the philosophical department 64 study history 
and philosophy, 73 mathematics and the 
natural sciences, 62 chemistry and pharmacy, 
and 20 political economy and agriculture. 


....The reduction of the New York teachers’ 
salaries works so unevenly and hardly in some 
cases as to raise the question whether the pre- 
vious schedule was fair. One vice-principal, 
for instance, of twenty-four years’ standing, 
with a family, finds his salary cut down a 
third, while in other cases the reduction has 
been ten and five per cent. and sometimes 
nothing at all. Either the new ecale is un- 
equal or the old one was partial. 


.... The University of London, which has for 
gome time admitted women to medical degrees, 
now votes by a large majority (in convocation) 
to admit them to all degrees. ‘* The Universi- 
ty,’’ says the London Times, “‘ has in this course 
justified its reputation for a broad and clear 
comprehension of liberal principles, and the 
consequences of the experiment will be 
watched with interest.” 


...-A bill has been introduced into the 
Wisconsin legislature forbidding religious 
services in any form in the public schools. As 
the bill grew out of a recommendation from 
the common council of Milwaukee, the good 
people of that place are up in arms, and 
charge the city fathers with misrepresenting 
the best local sentiment on the question. 


..-.-Dartmouth College receives a condi- 
tional bequest by the will of Dr. E. R. Peaslee, 
the late eminent physician of this city. It is 
to have the $30,000 left to his wife, upon her 
death, if only one or neither of her children 
survive her. In case both survive, the be- 
quest is reduced to $5,000 to found a profess- 
orship of modern languages. 


....Commencement exercises at Brown—din- 
ner, waiters, policemen, filling diplomas, etc., 
inclusive—will cost the seniors $18 apiece this 
year. Theclass met lately and grumbled over 
the assessment ; but finally yielded, with good 
grace, though in some cases the tax falls 


heavily. A Brown commencement fund is in 
order. 


-++-There are hints that ex-President Hop- 


kins will soon resign his chair of mental and 
moral science at Williams. 





Pebbles. 


BRITANNIA waives the rule. 





.-.eAn Auburn minister, by the name of 
Harter, advertises that he will perform mar- 
riage services ‘‘ with neatness and dispatch.”’ 


.---“‘I wish you’d pay a little attention to 
what I am saying, sir,” rodred a lawyer at an 
exasperating witness. ‘I am paying as little 
as I can,’’ was the calm reply. 


---“*Colorado giants should be planted 
early in the spring, in rows about two post- 
offices apart. They should be transplanted in 
August, when college professors are on vaca- 
tions.”’ 


....-A clergyman was preparing bis sermon 
for Sunday, stopping occasionally to review 
what he had written and to erase that which 
he was disposed to disapprove, when he was 
accosted by his little son : ‘‘ Father, does God 
tell you what to preach?” ‘Certainly, my 
child.” ‘‘Then what makes you scratch it 
out??? 


...-A Fifeshire man took his child to the 
minister to be baptized, who asked him: “ Are 
you prepared for so solemn and important an 
occasion?” ‘ Prepared!” he echoed, with 
some indignation. ‘‘I haea firlot o’ bannook 
baking, two hams, an’ a gallon o’ the best 
Highland whisky; and I wad like to ken what 
better preparations ye expeck frae a man in 
my condition o’ life?”’ 


....A gentleman in Clinton, Ill., has been 
greatly annoyed by the untruthfulness of his 
son. Having heard an uncommonly big false- 
hood from the boy, on one occasion, he went to 
the office of a leading lawyer, and said: 
‘*Weldon, I want my son to read law with 
you,’’ Mr. Weldon replies: ‘“‘ Well, has your 
son a fair education?’ ‘No,’ was the an 
swer. ‘‘But I think he has all the qualifica- 
tions, though, for a first-class lawyer, for he’s 
the most abominable liar in DeWitt County. 


....A tramp walked into the Third Strect 
Bank, Cincinnati, the other day (if we may 
trust the Fat Contributor), and, stepping to 
the counter, said: ‘I want to knowif all the 
greenbacks have been retired from the circu- 
lation?’’ “Oh! no,” replied the clerk. ‘‘ There 
are about 450 millions of them yet.”’ “ Thanks, 
thanks !”’ said the man, with visible emotion. 
‘You take a load off my mind. It is 80 long 
since I have seen one that I was afraid they 
had all been retired.” And then he slowly re- 
tired hiinself. 


.---The Abington (Va.) Standard man (as 
well as the schoolmaster) has been abroad in 
Johnson County, Tenn., where he has discov- 
ered this sign, marked with blacking on a pine 
board and attached to a mercantile house : 

* Able liphard Liveth Heer 
Sells good Ligor, cakes an Bere.” 
During the summer, when fruit was ripe, he 
nailed on an additional plank to his sign, and 
marked : 
“I Make this sine a Littel wider 
to Let you know ive got some sider.” 


...-A noted miser, who felt obliged to make 
a present to a lady, entered a crockery store 
for the purpose of making a purchase. Seeing 
a statuette broken intoa dozen pieces, he 
asked the price. The salesman said it was 
worthless ; but he could have it for the cost of 
packing ina box. The miser directed it to be 
sent, with his card, to the lady, congratulating 
himself that she would imagine that it was 
broken while on its way to her. He dropped 
in to see the eflect, The tradesman had care- 
fully wrapped each piece in a separate piece 
of paper. Tableau! 


..--Ln the early days of the express business 
a farmer in Clinton, Ill., wanted to get a kit of 
mackerel for home consumption, and wrote to 
Chicago for it, adding to his order that they 
must not send codfish, if they did not have the 
mackerel, and that he would pay the bill when 
the goods came by express. In due time the 
mackerel came by express, marked ‘‘ C. O. D.”’ 
He came in, saw the address to his name, and 
the mark, and turned around to the agent and 
shouted: ‘Here, you! Sé@hd them codfish 
right back to him. I told him not to send cod- 
fish, as there ain’t a person on my place would 
eat a bite of it.’’ 


...-One day, in the Savoyan Alps, peasant» 
who had seen a master-shot of His Majesty, 
weat up to him and asked if he would shoot a 
marten which had done much mischief among 
the chickens of the peasants. Of course, the 
peasant had no idea of the rank of the sporis- 
map, and promised to pay him two small silver 
coins if the order were punctually executed. 
Before daybreak next morning the king was on 
the peasant’s land, and had soon killed the 
marten. The countryman paid the price agreed 
upon, and asked bim who he was. ‘ This,’’ said 
Victor Emanuel, “is the first money I have 
ever honestly earned, myson., Lam thy king.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AYRES, L. D., formerly of Freewill Baptist 
ministry, ord. and inst. at Lindley, N. Y. 

BROWN, T. P., ord. in Buhul, Va. 

CURRY, J. N., removes from Jefferson to 
Dallas, Tex. 

FOX, A. L., Schoolcraft, Mich., removes to 
Hantsville, Tex. 

GREGORY, C. D., closes bis labors at Concord, 
Mich., and becomes an evangelist. 

HUDSON, J. A., Plattsburgh, Neb., accepts 
call to Mount Ayr, Iowa. 

JAMES, W. E., Rockdale, removes to Cald- 
well, Tex. 

MALLORY, O. E., removes from the First to 
the Tabernacle ch., Lowell, Mass. 

MANNING, J. K., removes from Keyoort, 
N. J., to Gethsemane ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MAYNARD, A., supplies Charlotte, Mich. 

MELOTT, G. H., ord. at South Richland, N. Y. 

MUMM, J. P., ord. at James, Ill. 

TODD., A. H., Newark Valley, N. Y., with- 
draws his resignation by request. 

WEDGEWOOD, Joun M., Waukon, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAKER, O. G., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Jamaica, Vt. 

CARPENTER, Henry. declines to supply 
Bridgeton, Me., another year. 

COOPER, J. W., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call 
to New Britain, Conn. 

CURTIS, A. W., East Troy, Wis., accepts call 
to Hastings, Neb. 

DeEHARI, ANvDREW J., Cincinnati, ord. and 
inst. over Mount Zion cb., Cleveland, O. 
FISK, P. B., inst. at Lake City, Minn., Feb. 7th. 

FERRIN, C. E., inst. at Plainfield, Vt. 
— G. H., Johnson, called to Ludlow, 
t. 


GARDNER, AusTIN, inst. at Buckingham, 
Conn. 

GIBSON, C. K , Wayland, Mich., has not re- 
signed, as reported. 

HERBERT, Cuar es G., Lebanon, accepts call 
to Monroe, Conn. ° . 

HAMILTON, H. H., Derry, supplies Hinsdale, 
N. H., another year. 

MAILE, J. L., Jackson, Mich., resigns. 

MOODY, E 1, Montague, Mass., died recently, 
aged 89. 

PIERCE, WessTER K., Brimfield, Maes., asked 
to resign. 

REED, A. P., Medina, O., withdraws his resig- 
nation. 

WOODMANSEE, Wo, who has been supply- 


ing Imlay City, Mich., is called to pastor- 
ate. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BALCH, Tuomas B., D. D., Prince William 
County, Va.. died recently, aged 86. 


BROWN, Ggorage 8. J., inst. over churches at 
Mount Sterling and Midway, O 


DAVENPORT, Henry A., inst. over First ch., 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 14th. 

DOWD, W. W., Middle Granville, called to 
Port Chester, N..Y. 

FISH, FE. F., Du Quoin, Lil, resigns, 

HUGHES, J. V. R., Fleming, Penn., accepts 
call to Kilbourn City, Wie. 

MAYS, D. V., Corry, Penn., accepts call to 
North Benton, O. f 

MILLER, H. G., Ellsworth, Kan., resigns. 

MOORE, G. F., ord., in view of call from 
Bloomiogburg, O. 

OGLE, CuristiaNn. Grand Haven, Mich., ealled 
to Kankakee, III. 

POLLOCK, H. G., removes from Lincoln to 
Chatham, Ill. 

RUSH, Joun, Lane Sem., accepts call to Shel- 
byville, Il). 

WANDERER, A. A. E., Swedesboro’, N. J., 
accepts call to Foster’s Meadows, L. I. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ABEL, ALFRED M., Lebanon, Penn., resigns, 
and removes to Olympia, Wash. Ter. 


BROOKS, J. H. B., Seaford, accepts call to 
Salisbury, Del. 


HARE, CHanp.ex, Tamaqua, called to Leba 
non, Penn. 


LANCE, L. C., called to Galesburgh, II. 
MATTHEWS, J. A., Jacksouport, Ala., re- 
signs. 
STRONG. Cuances H., accepts call to Savan- 
nah, Gia, 
WOODBRIDGE, Grorce, D.D., Richmond, 
Va., died Feb. 14th, aged 74. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
CRESSWELL, R. C., accepts call to Lebanon,O. 
MILLER, R. J., accepts call to Sidney, O. 


TEAS, Joun, inst. over Tenth ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


TURNER, J. D., New York City, declines call 
to Fifth cb., Philadelphia, and accepts call 
to Pittsburgh, Penn. 


WALLACE, Davin A., D.D., accepts call to 
Wooster, O. 


WILSON, J. T., Parker City, Penn., resigns. 
UNIVEKSALIST. 

ABELL, F. P., London, O., resigus. 

BAKER, J., South Weymouth, Mass., resigns. 

NASH, C. E., accepts call to Stamford, Conn. 


PERKINS. 8. M., accepts call to West Con- 
cord, N. H. 


ST. JOHN, T. E., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
TITUS, A., Charlton, Mass., resigns. 
WESTON, C., irfst. at Bath, Me. 
LUTHERAN. 
GLADHILL, Joun F., Conroy, O., accepts call 
to Union, Pa. 


GOODMAN, Henry, Statesville, N. C., dled 
recently, aged 71. 


‘ 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week ” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubs 
Kshers for al volumes recewed. The inuerests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for ture 
ther notice. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY.* 





BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. YOUNG. 


Ts is one of those books which de- 
serve and arg sure to receive a hearty wel- 
come; a full and. accurate resumé of the 
subject treated, prepared and brought 
down to date by one who is a master of 
the science and at the same time a clear 
and vigorous writer. It is a book which 
ought to be in the library of every intelli- 
gent person, as a standard authority, safely 
to be referred to on any topic within its 
scope; and yet it is not heavy or dull, but 
for the most part as readable and interest- 
ing as a work of fiction. 

The book-maker or essayist who is not 
professionally familiar with the science he 
is discussing is almost sure to fail in ffis- 
criminating between the various degrees of 
certainty which attach to different theories, 
opinions, and statements. He will be likely 
to put Meedler’s speculations about acentra 
sun on the same footing with the law of 
gravitation, and to state the densities of 
the planets with the same confidence as 
their periodic times. In the presept work 
there is no such fault. Fact appears as 
fact, inference as inference, and specula- 
tion is assigned its proper weight. When 
data are uncertain, the uncertainty and its 
degree are duly noted, and throughout the 
book there is evident a conscientious care 
to secure exact accuracy of representation 
and statement. 

At the same time, the work is neither ab- 
struse and dry, ner, on the other hand, is it 
puerile and fanciful, as sometimes happens 
when savans attempt to popularize their 
favorite sciences and write dowmto what 
they conceive to be the level of the com- 
mon intelligence. The plan is logical, the 
due proportions of different portions of the 
subject are observed, and the style is clear, 
forcible, and sufficiently picturesque and 
stimulating to keep the attention without 
effort. 

Perhaps in pictorialness of style Mr. 
Proctor is superior to our author; but in 
other respects—conciseness, freedom from 
disagreeable sensationalisms, and even 
perspicuity—Professor Newcomb has de- 
cidedly the advantage. He has not, per- 
haps, quite the vivid imagination and poetic 


power of expression which makes the 


writings of Tyndall so delightful reading; 
but he is fairly to be classed with him and 
Herschel, Arago and Helmholtz, as one of 
those rare persons who are able by original 
investigation to add to science, and also 
know how to communicate their knowledge 
to their fellowmen in an agreeable and in- 
teresting manner. There is no prolixity, 
and only seldom obscurity, arising from too 
great compression. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and often original and striking; as, 
for instance, that on p. 226, where the 
selective absorption of light by a vapor is 
compared to the action of people of dif- 
ferent nationalities in sorting out from a 
pile of coins those belonging to their own 
monetary system. 

The writer is very cautious in his treat- 
ment of debated questions, usually declining 
to take sides, but, on the whole, rather 


‘disposed to reject new theories, Thus, as 


regards the nebular hypothesis, he brings 
out in a very clear and judicial manner its 
strong and weak points without committing 
himself either way. He expressesa decided 
disbelief of the existence of any considerable 
intra-mercurial planet, not even mentioning 
the name of Vulcan or thestory of its sup- 
posed discovery by Lescarbault. In this 
disbelief he certainly has the concurrence 
of the majority of astronomers; and yet 
one of the greatest of them all, Leverrier, 
who died in France a few months ago, 
holding much the same position there that 
Professor Newcomb does among us, stout- 
ly maintained its existence to the end of 
his life. The coincidence-hunters, who are 
trying to make out laws of Nature, as 


*POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By SIMON NEWCOMB, 
LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Observatory. With 
one hundred and twelve engravings and five maps 
of the stars. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 
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relations between the distances of the 
planets, their masses, densities, times of 
rotation, and so on, receive sly hits here 
and there throughout the book; and on 
page 234 there is a very neat illustration 
of the fallacy of their proceedings. 

It is noticeable that the author seems to 
have a decided leaning toward the old 
Julian Calendar, and (on p. 50) drops a 
hint that when 1900 comes it may be worth 
while to consider whether we had not 
better return to it. Undoubtedly it would 
be more convenient for astronomical com- 
puters, who find the Gregorian omission of 
the leap year, three times in four centuries, 
very inconvenient to allow for in their cal- 
culations. . 

While the book fully deserves all the 
praise we have given it, there are a few 
slight errors, inaccuracies and omissions, 
which should be remedied. Some of them 
seem to be due to careless proof-reading; but 
more of them are explained by the evident 
fact that the writing of this book has been, 
so to speak, the author’s play—a recreation 
inthe intervals of severer and, in a strictly 
scientific sense, more important work. 

As instances of careless proof-reading, 
we should mention the transposition of the 
least and greatest distance of Saturn in the 
little table on page 60, and ‘‘ Bronsen’s” for 
‘‘Brorsen’s” in the list of periodic comets 
on page 527. There are several others of less 
importance. As inaccuracies, we should 
cite the statement (on page 84) that in the 
Cavendish experiment the horizontal bar 
was suspended bya silk fiber, instead of 
wire, and the remark (on page 228) in ref- 
erence to the failure of the spectroscope to 
give any definite information respecting 
bodies in the solid or liquid state. It is 
true that gases are by far most responsive 
to this instrument; but the microspectro- 
scope deals with the absorption spectra of 
solids and liquids, often to excellent pur- 
pose. 

A still more important inaccuracy, as it 
seems to us, is the use of the ambiguous 
and equivocal word ‘‘ force” for ‘‘ energy,” 
on page 247 and in many other places. 

As omissions, we should note the failure 
to mention the names of Waterston, Soret, 
and especially Violle, in connection with 
the determination of the amount of the 
solar radiation, and that of Benzenberg in 
connection with meteors. One would also 
look in vain for the names of Jupiter’s sat- 
ellites. 

The mechanical exeeution of the book is 
excellent, and the index, appendices, and 
tables of astronomical data are all that 
could be desired. For our own part, we 
should have preferred to have the star maps 
printed in the usual manner—. ¢., black 
upon white, rather than, as they are, white 
upon black. It would have then been pos- 
sible to give the names and designations of 
mavy more of the stars than are thus identi- 
flable on the present maps. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 





On the subject treated of in his Origin of 
Nations (Scribner, Welford & Co.) Professor 
George Rawlinson is one of the best accredited 
English authorities. This volume was first 
issued abroad by the Religious Tract Society. 
It argues that we have no evidence of asettled 
monarchy in Egypt at a period more ancient 
than 2500 B.C., and that this is as early a 
period as can be set by history Yor the begin- 
ning of civilization on the globe. He sees no 
reason to believe that man’s primitive condi- 
tion was one of savagery; and, indeed, he 
thinks that the facts point the otber way. 
A considerable space is given to the ethnology of 
Genesis, and here very valuable discussion will 
be found io support of the famous tenth chap- 
terof Genesis. The chief fault of the volume 
is an apparent straining to make Bible and 
history tally together exactly. The influence 
of the author’s brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s, 
opinions, of no matter what date, is too strong, 
Thus, modern scholars do not agree at all with 
Sir Henry’s early dictum that the early Baby- 








lonians were Cushite, but make them rather 
Mongolian; and Sir Henry himself would now 
hardly say that the name of the Babylonian 
sun-god was Aa, like the Egyptian, as it is gen- 
erally koown that the syllable ra is merely the 
terminal syllable of the Accad word for god 
dingira, Itis astonishing that, in this connec- 
tion, the careful works of scholars on the gram- 
mar of the Accad (or Sumerian) are quite ig- 
nored. It is not accurate to say that Mr. Norris 
‘has brought out a complete Assyrian diction- 
ary,” when he left the work scarcely half done; 





orate ‘Grammaire Assyrienne,’” when it has been 
out a dozen years and two fuller ones have ap- 
peared since. We are surprised in a list of 
Philistine proper names to find Dagon omitted, 
when it is just the one which contradicts the 
position which the author supports, that the 
Philistine language was not Phenician. We 
are not astonished at the weakness of the ar- 
gument ; but we are astonished at the courage 
which attempts to show that the language of 
the Canaanites was not Phenician or Shemitic, 
and that even Sidon spoke an Hamitic tongue. 
Indeed, the author’s partiality for some un- 
known ‘ Hamitic’’ language carries him away. 
The author of the table in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis wrote understandingly, and it is not nec- 
essary to provaghat the language of Sidon and 
the ten other Canaanite tribes was Hamitic in 
order to justify their authority. It may well 
be that the races came from the stock referred 
to, even though the language may have 
changed. We confess that it is possible that 
there was an earlier language, and that some 
of these tribes—as Heth (the Chatti), or the 
Mamathites, or the Zemarites—may at an early 
time have spoken a non-Phenician language ; 
but the evidence is extremely slight, and as to 
Sidon the evidence is all the other way. 


..+sMacmillan & Co. have published The 
War Correspondence of the ‘ Daily News,” a 
well-printed crown octavo of over one hundred 
pages, which contains the letters of Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes (easily the master of all military cor- 
respondence), Mr. J. A. Macgahan, and many 
other special correspondents in Europe and 
Asia, together with a connecting narrative, 
the whole forming a continuous history of the 
war between Russia and Tarkey, from its be- 
ginning down to the fall of Kars. These 
famous letters were immediately reprinted 
by the daily and weekly journals of Great 
Britain, where they were more widely read 
than any communications ever before dis- 
patched from battle-fields, We see no reason 
why they should not be read largely in America, 
which some one has called the Greater En- 
gland, 


...-A second edition is issued by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. of Mr. Whiton’s Js ‘ Hternal” 
Punishment Endless? It is as strong an argu- 
ment for the limited meaning of “Monian” as 
can well be made ; but yet seems to us too 
much of a straining of possible meanings of 
words to escape the natural meaning of the 
language as derived from the general idea of 
retributive finality which pervades the New 
Testament teaching. This putting on words a 
stress they cannot bear is seen ina new ap- 
pendix on psyche and pneuma, words whose 
distinction ia of no doctrinal importance to us, 
as itisa matter of no vital concern what no- 
tions, true or false, of psychology were current 
in New Testament times. 


...-For a wonderfully accurate summary of 
the salient facts about the history of the ear- 
lier religions, except the Jewish, we heartily 
recommend Dr. C. P. Tiele’s Outlines of the 
History of Religion (Houghton & Osgood). The 
bibliography is very complete and correct and 
the translation apparently well made from the 
Dutch, Christianity is not treated of, nor the 
history of Buddhism and Islam ; but the earlier 
faiths are treated historically, The Jewish 
history of religion is based on Kuenen, and 
regards Yabvism as a later phase than the wor- 
ship of El Shaddal, and represents the worship 
of Baal as allowed even by David, who, as well 
as Saul, issaid to have named his children after 
Baal. 


...-Lizzie W. Champney, who is coming 
forward rapidly as a writer of magazine stories, 
has just published in the Wayside Series (Bos- 
ton: Lockwood, Brooks & Company) Bourbon 
Lilies, it is a story of artist life, the artists 
who figure in it being an American and a Rus- 
sian, and the plot turns upon the trouble 
which befella young French girl who posed 
for them, in order to free her lover, who was 
drawn by the conscription. She does this 
secretly, and when he hears of it his jealousy 
is aroused, and the catastrophe is hastened. 
The characters are clearly drawn and the inci- 
dents succeed naturally and briskly. Miss 
Champney is to be congratulated. 


....Messrs. H. F. McDanield and N. A. Tay- 
lor have written and Mesers. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. have published The Coming Empire, which 
isto be located in Texas, through which im- 
perial domain of wilderness and rocks the 
writers rode, like adventurous knights of old, 
two thousand miles on horseback, which may 
be considered something of a journey.* They 
made seven long divisions of it—viz., from 
Houston to New Braunfels, from the latter to 
San Antonio, thence to Fredericksburgh, Fort 
Concho, Pecos, Prindeo del Norte, and thence 
back again to Houston. If their narrative has 
any fault, it is not lack of enthusiasm. 


....Mrs. A. L, Wister has translated a ro- 
mance from the German of Adolph Streckfuss, 
with the captivating title Zoo Rich. We can 
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was too rich—namely, that he ran through his 
riches, and swindled others out of theirs, and 
ran away. The runagate here was condemned 
to several years’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 
What will be the ultimate fate of our Bonanza 
Kings, and of a Congress which aids and abets 
them in plundering an impoverished people? 
What punishment can be hard enough for all 
concerned? (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


e+e.The Commonwealth Reconstructed, by 
Charles C. P. Clark, M. D. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York), discusses the numerous evils con- 
nected with the system of elections by the 
people, and proposes as the best remedy a sys- 


_ tem of representative electors, somewhat anal- 


ogous to those who choose the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, The 
author very forcibly states the evils that attach 
to the present system ; but his remedy is about 
as practicable as would be an effort to build a 
railroad to the moon or tunnel the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


....The Harpers have issued four new vol- 
umes in their popular Half-Hour Series, two 
being selections from Macaulay’s delightful 
contributions to the Hdinburgh Review, and 
containing his papers on Machiavelli (1825), 
Horace Walpole (1833), and Sir William Temple 
(1836). The third volume fs the curious story, 
Back to Back, by Edward Everett Hale, and the 
fourth is The Spanish Armada for the Invasion 
of England, 1581—1587, a clear and compact 
account of that moat signal defeat of Spanish 
power, written by that veteran man of letters, 
Alfred H. Guernsey. 


..+»Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. (now Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.) have published The Story 
of a Mine, by Bret Harte. In this bright 
sketch Mr. Harte is on familiar ground and 
among the sort of people whom he knows as 
well as anybody (a very queer lot they are); 
and, being at home, so to say, be is at ease, 
and he puts his guests (we mean his readers) 
at ease also, His prose was always kgtter than 
his poetry, and this little book ranks among his 
best prose, 


-..-Dr. Joseph Edkins is one of the most 
scholarly missionaries who have ever gone out 
from England to China, A second edition is 
issued of his Religion in China (Houghton & 
Osgood), which gives a reliable but gossipy 
account of Confucianism, Taouism, Buddbism, 
and other religions in China, There is in the 
latter part of the volume a good deal of person- 
al experience in missionary work. 


--..Suplée’s Trench on Words is an edition of 
the well-known lectures of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, arranged for use in the class-room. 
A full analysis follows each lecture, which the 
pupil is to put on the blackboard and make the 
basis of his oral recitation. Additional lists of 
words are given, further to illustrate the prin- 
ciples treated of. It is a useful work. 


...»Messrs. J. B, Lippivcott have just pub- 
lished in paper covers A Law Unto Herself, 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s last work of fic- 
tion. The scene is laid in and around Phil- 
adelphia, which Mrs. Davis knows 80 well, and 
the characters are such as she is accustomed 
to draw. She is always powerful and some- 
times painful. 


...»Mesars. J. B. Lippincott & Co. publish 
in the Star Series Gray Abbey, a novel, by the 
author of “Jack Blake,” etc. It is a stormy, 
bustling English story of love, adventure, 
smuggling, and rascality in general, and is 
written with great spirit and liveliness and 
evidently by a long-practiced pen. 


...-In The Birth of Jesus (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co.) Henry A. Miles, D.D., makes a devout 
but not very scholarly attempt to prove that 
the Scriptures are not inconsistent with some 
other than a supernatural theory of the birth 
of Jesus Christ. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have just 
issued, in a little quarto, a series of papers 
On Behaving, by the author of the “ Ugly 
Girl Papers,’ who, we hope, makes her own 
children behave, if she has any. 

..--Mr. Lerman, of 97 East Fourth St., this 
city, has composed and published a very pretty 
piece of music entitled ‘‘ Heaven is on the 
other Side.”’ Price 35 ceuts. 


....-Kelly Piet & Co. have issued a little vol- 
ume of meditatious for the several days of the 
month on the character of St. Frances de Sales. 
They are very sweet, 


... Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell is timely 
now and as useless as ever. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By James 
Anthony Froude, M. A. i2mo,pp. 150. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co........ .... $1 50 

Nawural History of Atheism. By John Stuart 
Blackie. 12mo, pp. 253. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & CO.......cccccee.sccccccccccce 1 

The Origin of Nations. In Two Parts. On 
Early Civilizations. On Ethnic Affinities, 





etc. By George Rawlinson, M.A. lémo, pp. 
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=. New York: Soeaen, Welford & Arm- 
trong 
Mirage . By the author of ** Kismet.”’ (No- 
ame Series.) 16mo, pp. 46. Boston: Rob- 
OFES Brothers. .....cc00e.cecccccscecescescsscecce 10 
the Abbé Tigrande; or, Who shall be Pope? 
By Ferdinand Fabre. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. Leonara W poten, Bacon. 16mo, pp. 
272. New York: T. Whittaker...........4...- 18 
Is “ Eternal” Punishment Endless? Answered 
by a Restatement of the Original Scriptural 
Doctrine. By an Orthodox Minister of the 
a Sqgere l6mo, pp. 127. Boston: 
WOO, Brooks & CO.....000. ceseceeeeesee 100 
Bourbon Lilies. A Story of Artist Life. By 
Lizzie W. Champney. Square 16mo, pp. 385. 
Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & Co.........+++++ 12% 
The Decorative Arts. Their Relation to Mod- 
ern | ife and Progress. By William Morris. 
Pp. 50. Boston: Koberts Brothers.......... 0 30 
How to Find the Stars. With an account of the 
Astronomical Lantern and its Use. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Pp. 47. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & CO.......ccecceesessseree . 050 
The Last of the Haddons. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Newman. 8vo, PP. am. New York. ~amdeed 





BD DOGIROTE, ncn. . 5 0066 ss cccevccbesccesecbtececce 0 2% 
Sir William Te myple. By Lora Macaulay. Pp. 
143. New York: Harper & Brothers... ..... 0 2% 


The Spanish Armada for the Invasion of En- 
gees. 1587, 1088, BY Alfred H. Guernsey. 
Pp. 106. New York iarper & Brothers..... 02 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Ma- 
caulay. Pp. 130. New York: Harper & 
PL ccgenenpesisnesgetdiogttnerkhsechh 0 25 
Back to Back. A Story of To-day. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Pp.98. New York: Harper 
SPINS 5. csdebbenskicons kek teabesncwentss 0 2 
Proceedings of Holiness Conferences held 
at Cincinnati, Noy. 26th, 1877, and at New 
York, Dec. 17th, 1877. Pp. 225. Philadelphia: 
National Publishing Association for the 
Promotion of Holiness.......... 0.0.66. eceeeee 





NEW MUSIC. 


ie “a b Steeey Thrones of Splendor.” Music by 
. Murio-Celli. Words by Geo. 
Gelnie: Boston: Oliver Ditson & Cu........ 
The Day my Love went Maying. Ballad. Words 
and Music Ld Louisa Gray. Boston: oer 
BUENO ES CO. 0.00, pccvcercnsccovaccccesescocescess 
Mhe Cuckoo acid from Marjolaine. By Lecoe .. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.......... pana dnn 
Johnny Morgan. Comic Song. Written and 
Composed by John Read. Boston: Oliver 
EN iG citi dnbsnshengaveiedbuscesensebeekige 
The Man in the Moon. Waltz. Arranged b 
Albert H nry Fernald. Boston: Oliver Dit 
Sy Si sdaipencnasebencienpaasseendonpenascaneses 


Musical Nosegay. Little melodious pieces for 
ractice in the easiest maior apd minor 
eys, graded as to difficulty. Composed by 

+ ~eneee Lichner, Boston: Oliver Ditson 


Sing to the Lord, oh! ye Mighty. Solo and 
martette. Arranged from Rossini, by 
fans: Holden. New York: Wm. A. Pond 

one My Prayer. Solo for Soprano. Arran a 
from Mendelssohn by Albert J. Hol 
New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co...... 

Christ, tne Lom, is Risen 2 3. Tio Easter ‘An- 
the Music by Biers : Lolden. ew 
York: Wha. A. Pond & Co........-- 

Te Deum in Bb. By pines 'B. Marsh. New 
York: Wm. A. Pond & CO....c.ccccccccs-cocces 

Jesus, Son of Mary, Hear. £%, H. P. Danks. 
New York: Wm. A. Pond a) 

children in Heaven. Rogier Carol. Music by 

York: Wm. A. 





“an * re con Easter Carol. aint c by 
208. Mosentbal. New York: Wm. -Fons 





Sing Sweet Carols, Nicht is Past. Music by s. 
.Whiteley. New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
Brightiy Gleam our Banners. Processional 
Hymn for Haster Day. By 8S. B. Whiteley. 
New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co...........+... 
Fill the Font with Roses. Second Baste r Can- 
tata. By Geo. Wm. Warren. New York: 
Wm. A. Pond & Co 
Bonum est Donftert. By W.C. 
York? Wm. A. Pond & CoO.. ......00..ccce00 
Heaven is on 0 Other Side. Words by Hmile 
Clare. ae by M. Letman. _— York: 
M. LOFMAD.......0:000 Sedocnestenedosseeeecesecss 0 35 









NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 ROBINSON'S 
ymn & Tune Booyes 


ees FORTHE SANCT 


FOR CHOIRS AND meatal 


v1 SONGS 


PIRI INGING. 
PUR AE CONGREGATIO age 


CHAPEL SONGS 2" 
fr in APE, ONC a un. 
bages.terms ac. address We 


wer GA y BARNES & COMPA 


New York, Chicago & New Orleans.. 











WORKS 


BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 0.D,, 


_ 
CANON OF WESTMINSTER, 


Published by 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


1. . 
FARRAR.—The Fall of Man, 
and other Sermons. Third Edition. 12mo. $1.75. 


Ability, eloquence, scholarship, and @ractical use- 
fulness are Combined in these sermons in a very un- 
usual degree.—British Quarterly Review. 


FARRAR—The Witnessof History to Ohrist, 
Third Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 


{t is doubly cheering to getfrom the midst of that 
English Church which so many are declaring to be 
in its last days a note of battle so calm, su ciear, and 
80 brave.—Churchma : 


3. 
FARRAR—Seekers after God. 


The livesof Seneca Bolctetes, and Marcus Aure- 
lius. New Edition. 12mo 

In this record of thew ves ~y ‘uthor gives co ious 
Samples of the almost Christlike utterances of the 
most clear-sighted ancient moralists and, bt ere 
haps the exception of Socrates, the best and noblest 
characters presented to us in the records of an- 
tiquity. A very interesting and valuable book.— 
Saturday Review. 


4. 
FARRAR—The Silence and Voices of God. 


University and other Sermons. Third Edition. 
mo. $1. 


They ure marked by great ability,by an honesty 
which does not hesitate to acknowledge difficulties, 
and by an earnestness which commands respect.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

It may seem extravagant to say it, but our readers 
can buy and decide it for themselves, that since 
Jeremy ‘'aylor there is no pean in English 
whose sermons sweep the hights and depths of hu- 
man feeling and human learning like Dr. Farrar’s,— 
Church Journal, 

Paragraphs full of thought, of power, and of true 
eloquence meet the eye on every page.—Churchman. 


FARRAR—In the mi of thy Youth. 
Sermons on Practical Subjects. Third Edition. 
imo, $2. 
We commend them as models of the foaestons 
purest pulpit eloquence.—Congregattonalist 


We particularly recommend this volume as one 
for family reading.—Church Journal. 





CAMPBELLI—Some Aspects of the Chris- 
tian Ideal. Sermons. By the Rev. L. Campbell, 
M.A.,LL.D. amo. $2. 


FARRELL—The Lectures of a Certain 
Professor. By the Rev. Joseph Farrell. 12mo. 82. 


Graceful in diction, fancifal and sprightly in 
imagination, and displa ing much knowledge of 
human navure.—Boston Evening Traweller. 


A subdued, quiet tone characterizes such essays 
as ‘‘Day Dreams,” ** Happiness,” and ‘* Sympathy,” 
which the reader will be pretty sure to enjoy and 
which have the divine flavor of delightful “* Dreams- 
thorpe.”’—Christian at Work. | 


A New Volume of Sermons 


BY THE GREAT BAPTIST PREACHER OF 
MANCHESTER, DR. MACLAREN, 


WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 


DELIVERED IN MANCHESTER, 


BY 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


F’cap 8vo, Cloth, $1. 








Will be hailed by Dr. Maclaren’s admirers in this 
country with the enthusiasm which rene © —s 
each succeeding series of his sermons, 
aged he is as practical and fearless as Spurgeon; 3 

ut with this ocifference, that his sermons are much 
better worth reading than those of the great Lon- 
don preacher.—Christian Union. 


One of the most gifted and popular preachers in 
England.—Christian Advocate. 

We should be glad to recommend these addresses 
or sermons as in their way models for the young 
preacher.—Journal and Messenger. 

A collection of eighteen short discourses, which 
for fresh and stimulating thought, clear and ani- 
mated description, aptand beautiful lustration, and 
wh 





The Boston Traveller says 
of Hesba Stretton’s New 
Story: 


‘An extraordinarily good story of a quiet order, 
We will not detract from the reader's enjoyment by 
reproducing the plot, Suffice it to say thet the ro 4 
acls with honor and probity, after severe and fear- 
ful temptation. The character drawing is expecial- 
ly good. Mr, and Mrs. Fosee, Leah, the beautiful 
and devoted Diana, the mean ‘and avaricious wife 
of the vicar, and others show askillful pen in depic - 
tion and a keen observation of. personal peculiari- 
ties. The story is pureand beautiful in its teach- 
ings and may be cailed a religious novel. It is the 
best of the order we have seen lately.’ 





SECOND EDITION READY TO DAY: 


Through a Needle’s Eye, 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
{ Vol., large i2mo. $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers and mailed, post id, b 
the Publishers, osiiars 7 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





instructiveness are deserving of the 
heartiest commendaation With reluctance 
we close the book, only regretting that it is not twice 
as large.--Christian In nse ag 


Recently Puntided ry to 3. ae 4 each. Sets 
the Four Volumes, $4.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 New York. 
(CASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


LOGUE of Books free _by mail on application 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 606 Broadway, N. Y. 











EXAS CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — M. E. 
church. Souk Ng Tt Assseanive and Fro. 
e rite for advertisin to 8 

LAYLOCK, GALVESTON. penis 


puputinfiths AND Book eit ms 


d 661 Broadway, N 
Cirenlare oa sent to any address ‘on™ ceotention, 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, JELUSTRATED - 
BLES (all sizes), and Al.BUMS. in mense and chenp 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Ou EOLOG- 
AL ETO K is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 











ALL ABOUT THE OnUR << 
WinisP aA Ha om cate a at 
ops eet aon Petes Thence. paferonces ( Methodist) 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Sena for 
on application °°™ Mist of Newspapers. Sent free 


GEORGE F ROWELL, & CO., YORE. 
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DR. FIELD’S JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 
Second Volume: “FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN,” 


a 
CRITICAL NOTICES AND LETTERS FROM REV. DR. PEABODY, of Harvard ; PRESIDENT 
SEELYE, of Amherst ; REV. DRS. STORRS, CROSBY, and TAYLOR; PROFS. SHEDD 
and HITCHCOCK ; GEORGE RIPLEY, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, etc. 





—_)—— r 


[From REV. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., former Editor of the North American Review.) 
“T have never, within anything like the same space, seen so much said of Egypt, or so wisely, or so well. 


Much as I have read about Egypt—many volumes, indeed—I have found some of these descriptions more 
graphic, more realistic than I have ever met or expect to meet elsewhere.” 


{From PRESIDENT SEELYE, of Amherst College, who several years since made a tour around the world and spent 
some time in India.] 
“T have found the record of travels in fields which I had myself in part surveyed so graphically written 
and with such accuracy that it has filled me with admiration.” 


[From REV. Dr. R. 8. STORRS.) 


“It is, indeed, a charming book—full of fresh information, picturesque description, and thoughtful 
studies of men, countries, and civilizations.” 


[From REV. W.G. T. SuEDD, D.D.1 
(Dr. Shedd among the Christian scholars of this country occupies about the same place as the late Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewig) 

“T read it through at a single sitting; so you may conclude that I found it interesting. 1 am sincere in 
saying that I have never read a more attractive volume of travels, and this is saying a good deal, for I have 
read # good many, having for many years found in books of travel one of the chief source: s of refreshment 
and amusement, after severer studies. The style of describing men and manners, things and events, is 
abcut as near the true union of grace and animation as one can get in this imperfect world.” 


[From the New York Herald.| 


“It would be iinpossible by extracts to convey an adequate idea of the variety, abundance, or pic- 
turesque freshness of these sketches of travel, without copying a great part of the book.” 


The REV. Dk. HOWARD CROSBY writes to the Scribners: 


“T have had such an enjoyment in reading Dr. Field’s two volumes of travel that I cannot forbear 
expressing to you my delight. I can safely say that | never read a more attractive narrative of voyage by 
sea and land. Dr. Field has wonderful tact in knowing just what to note and whattoomit. . . . What 
charms me in these books is that J take the journey. Hence, evenif the things described have been 
seen and written down a hundred times, I never saw them before.” 


[Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D. D., in the Christian at Work.) 


* Dr. Field has an eye, if we may use a photographic illustration, with a great deal of collodion in it, so 
that be sees very clearly. He knows also how to describe Just those things in the different places visited by 
him which an intelligent man wants to know about. He has, besides,a singularly clear and pleasing style, 
80 that the attention of his reader is never fora moment detained over any obscurity or infelicity of ex- 
pression; but is at once rewarded by the clear perception of his meaning. 

“ When weare so fortunate as to have atrip around the globe, we should desire no better guide-book 
than Dr. Field’s two volumes supply.” 


[REV. ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D., in The Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh.] 

** Among all modern books of travel we rank these vol as pre 1 t. Itis next toa real journey 
to follow these alluring pages, to share the scenes, the feelings, andthe joys of the living traveler. The 
information imparted is such as few if any other authors have so fully canvassed. Every page glows with 
the light and grace of a photograph. You see what the author sees; you forgetthat you are at home, and 
imagine that you stand and wonder, or move and thrill with delight and pity, as the author himself, before 
the ever-unfolding panorama of the scene. Dr. Field has contributed two substantial volumes to the per- 
manent literature of the country.” 





(From The New York Express.) 
“Two of as interesting and valuable books of travel as have been published in this country.” 


(From THE INDEPENDENT.|} 

“The Letters are very interesting, especially those devoted to India. Their literary style is fluent and 
agreeable, and, without falling into the guide-book style, they really form a complete itinerary of the coun- 
tries described. We have seldom read books from which 80 large a variety of readable and instructive 
extracts could be chosen. They are especially suitable for circulating libraries and home reading.” 


(From the New York Observer.] 


“The present volume comprises by far the most novel, romantic, and interesting part of the Journey 
{Round the World], and the story of it is told and the scenes are painted by the hand of a master of the pen. 
Dr. Field is a veteran traveler; he knows well what to see, and (which is still more important to the reader) 
he knows well what to describe and how to do it. His journey through Egypt and India, to Java and China 
and Japan, is traced with a vividness that brings every scene before the eye.” 


{From Prov. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D.} 


“In this second volume Dr. Field, I think, has surpassed himself in the first; and this is saying a good 
deal. In both volumes the editorial instinct and habit are conspicuous. Dr. Prime has said that an editor 
should have six senses, the sixth baing ‘‘asense of the interesting.” Dr. Field has this to perfection. He 
was in no danger of being left to make a prosy book. We were sure in advance of easy, polished narrative, 
picturesque description, and unaffected sympathy with every form of human life. We were sure, also, of a 
marked maturity of judgment in comparing people with people and country with country; for Dr. Field 
had been much abroad, and understood exactly how much and how little first impressions are really 
worth. Familiar with all the best books of travel, he knew beforehand just what to look for and 
look into; had, through his letters of introduction, access to the highest and best sources of in- 
formation in the several countries visited ; made careful notes on the spot of whateverseemed interesting 
or important; and then has taken ample time since his return to work upthe materials thus gathered and 
sifted. The result is no ordinary book of travel formere entertainment, but a series of well-considered 
monographs on countries and institutions now engaging the attention of scholars and philanthropists. We 
have, for example, not merely an outside view of monumental Egypt; but an inside view of the Egypt of the 
Kiedive. We see, also, not merely the India of the Ganges and the Himalayas; but the India of English 
enterprise andambition. Christian missions in that country are handled with great breadth and fairness, 
in the interest of no church, or sect, or party, the aim having evidently been to ascertain and set forth only 
what has been actually accomplished. The picture given us of Java is particularly charming. The chapter 
on China puts one into the very midst of the surging crowds of that densely-peopled empire. Japan, also 
is brought very vividly before us. In short, the book is one of marked permanent va'ue.” 


r. (By GEORGE RIPLEY, LL.D., in The New York Tribune.) 

“ Few recent travelers combine so many qualities that are adapted to command the interest and sym- 
pathy of the public. While he indulges, to its fullest extent, the characteristic American curiosity with re- 
gard to foreign lands, insisting on seeing every object of interest with his own eyes, shrinking from no peril 
or difficulty in pursuit of information, climbing mountains, descending mines, exploring pyramids, with no 
sense of satiety or weariness, he has also madea faithful study of the highest authorities on the different 
subjects of his narrative, thus giving solidity and depth to his descriptions, without sacrificing their facility 
or grace.” 

(By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, in The Hartford Courant.] 

“ From Egypt to Japan is the second volume of the Rev. Henry M. Field’s voyage round the world. 
Partly because it passes over fresher ground, it is much the best volume. It is also amore careful and 
studied piece of work than the former volume. It is thoroughly entertaining. The reader’s interest is 
never allowed to flag. The author carries us forward from land to land, with uncommon vivacity, enlivens 
the way with a good humor, a careful observation, and treats all peoples with a refreshing liberality. 

“Of course, a single volume that treats of Egypt, India, Burmah, Java, China,and Japan cannot be 
exhaustive of either country or go into detail. Yet we are surprised to see how vividly, in his limits, the 
author seizes upon the characteristic points of people and scenery, and how good an idea he conveys of land 
after land. The best of the volume is that relating to India and Java, and all this we find of decided interest. 
The Java part, with its study of the people, the tropical vegetation, the wild beasts, the volcanic land, we 
should like to print entire. Very wise and fair also seem to us the author’s observations upon the English 
rule in India and the Dutch rule in Java,and upon Missions. The author’s humanity and freedom from 
prejudice are conspicuous in all that he says of these countries. 

“The volume is full of most readable and quotable descriptions,and of most interesting observations 
upon the singular religious and social customs of the East. The reading of this very spirited and enter 
taining narrative will, no doubt, send many readers to the special books on the countries which the autho 
visited; and they will highly relish this, for it is one of the best general views of the lands mentioned that 
has appeared in a long time.” 


oe 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. , 
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~ ‘THE WINE QUESTION. 


The Nationa! Temperance Society publish the fol- 


lowing able and valuable works upon the Wine- 


Question, which should have a wide circulation. 

These present the whole matter of Bible Temper- 
ance, showing the two kinds of wine and proving 
conclusively that the Scriptures do not favor the 
use of wine as a beverage. 


Bible Wines; or, Liws of Tormentation ped 


Wines of the Ancients. By R Wm. Pat 
ton, D.D. lwo, 139 pages. “Paper, 30c.3 60 
GUIs. 060 5606be «55s00d ee ° 
Scripture ‘Testimony against Intox cat- 
. tes Win ne. By Rev. Wm. Ritchie. 16mo, 60 
213 puges........ sadeaseeseckeansadcesguueene’ S56 ° 
Jommunion Wine or, Bible Temperance. 
om tev. Wm. M. tomavye yer. 12mo, 133 pages. 50 
Paper, 20c.; cloth.........+- coecceseccsreeeeasese . 


Bible Rule of Temperance; or, Total Ab- 
stinence from alt Intoxicating Drinks. By 60 
Rev. George Duffield, D.D. 18mo, 206 pages. « 


on? Rev. J. M. Van 


Gospel Temperance. 
Baren. Paper, Qe ; CLOLM.....46 cree ee eeeeee 60 
The Wises ef the mate. By Rev. C. H. 10 
Fowler, D.D.... 6. ceceeeree cote oe ceeeeeeeee ° 


Sent by ales receipt of price. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


NOW GEINGC PUBLISHED. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
or 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
16mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00 each. 

The volumes of the new series now ready are: 

I. LIVY, by the Editor. 
II. OVID, by the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 
III. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS, by the Rev. James 
Davies, M. A. 
IV. DEMOSTHENES, by the Rev. J. 
W. Broadribb. 
V. ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bar’t, LL.D. 
The volumes yet to appear will consist of 
LUCRETIUS, ANACREON, THUCYDIDES, 


and PINDAR. The series will not exceed 
ten volumes, 








“We wele ome theappearance of # Supplementary 
Series of ‘Ancient Classics for English Kexders,’ 
which was certainty very much required, if che pub- 
lication was to answer the purpose for which it was 
originally designed. . . Collivs’s ‘ Livy,’ is 
almost, if not quite, equal to the best of the preced- 
ing series .. Mr. Cnurech’s Kissa isa very com- 
plete and scholar ly performunce.”’—London Times 

* We have spoken in praise of this series so often, 
we need add nothing now. It is a great thing to 
have the murvelous treasure-house of classic titer- 
a opened to Enulish readers.”—Chicago Advance. 

“[t ought to find a great demand, and should be in 
every school and college library, as well as inp tne 
| rts dag libraries of gentlemen of culture.’’—fioston 

'ravel 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the pub- 
lishers, 


J.B. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, 
RARE ANO VALUABiE BOOKS 


‘ceiebrated —— 13 ve ls, in 26 parts; oS ot 
“@ 
ph. 00 





: vols. 





series, 37 vols. 1 ck 

Penny Pulpit. C anptets from 1836 to "53. 
svo; cloth ..... 

National Preac her. “From 1826 't6%58. "82 vols. in 
4 ey halt ca 


1 vola, 


= watt om, by “Mazen. a vols. folio; half 
cael ee Rice 0 pe bes skein y cb wes B40. 00 


Calvin’ ° Canipices Works. Calvin Tranelation 
Soctety. Comp ete set. 51 vols. 8vo; cloth ..845.00 
airbairn’s tmperial Bible Dictionary. 2vois. 
royal 4vo; half morecco $20.0 
se ae Complete 

) 





oom or jomnp ie y will be sent upon application to 
GEORGE REM3EN_ Assignee o. Nmi ith, ( 
710 710 Arch rch Street, Philadelpht fa. —n nn 


NATURE. a Be amty, Illustraved Journal of 8ci- 


ence $5 
32 Bond Bt Mie WUACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present nanred on page 19, 
For other Premiums see 
page 29, 


ARARE © JHANCE FOR BOOKBU 


SURARASCE . CATALOGUE bet a 0 
Oice Books a 0 to 2 ~ 
we? Publishers’ Prices. en a 

Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 











a€€ of good books € ver issued, free. 


TES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington os opp. Old south, Boston Mass 


BOOK-BINDING DONE IN ALL 
STYLES 





s AT LOWEST FIGURES. 
xXecuted at short not: 
Liberal discount mater trade. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 14 Dey Street, N. Y. 


THE 


Inter Ocean, 


OF CHICAGO, 
Is ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States. 





ITS MERITS AS A 


Family, Literary, 


AND 
as _s 
Political Journal 
i] 
age moalaenareg and, tebeawriotet Butte 


Uiee N hitherto unknown toa 

WESTERN UBLIVATION, 

The DaiLy INTER OCEAN is $10 per year, post- 
age paid. 

The Semi-WEEKY INTER OCEAN is $3.30 per 
year, postage paid. 

The WEEKLY INTER OCEAN {s $1.65 per year, 
postage paid. 


e Manager of Tae INTER OCEAN 
makes the following ecini Offers for Sub- 
scribers to THE WEER LY INTER OCEAN: 


TWO DOLLARS. 


enn 2 he will sand THE WEEK uy INTER 

peotang nid, one year, and IN- 
ooeR* AY OU! ne an Illustrated Monthly, 
or one tml postage paid, 


- TWELVE DOLLARS. 


OR #12, 1 il 
Thnk e CORES of THE WEEKLY 
, OCKAN eninge, paid, one year 
ONE C CuPY of ek) = ANE OUT, bost- 


“aw EbS ret arias BREED PICTO- 


KY. dts ¢ recail price of 
this great Dictionary is % 
THE PAPERS may all be oll to one ad- 
pte - to different addresses, as may be 
esired, 





Eleven Dollars and Forty- 
five Cents. 


FOR $11.45 he willsend 
THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN, postage 
paid, one year; 
—— AND OUT, postage paid, one 
year 


AN 'ELGIN WATCH, oleher bx eegpmeccess 









© vig who warrant rs cases to be oliver 
and the watches to be good sees 





TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS. 


Any one sending THE INTER OCEAN 


oh bea, ee Yee Ss {BSCRIBERS to 
md 
" Ww BN«Y oe DOLL ARS. AT THE SAME 
wf Ld walk rec His 
MA) «R's wus SBRI PGED PIOTORIAL 
Di MONA » FR HK, except } at i Re wale 
ave to p e expressage fro ca 
Terre retail A. 4 of this great Dictionary” ts 





SEND tena tN DOG OF PY OF HE INTER 
OCEAN and IN- 200 AND OUT, Samples 


The ruhecription. a rice of THE WEEKLY 
R OCEAN is only 2) 66. 
T TER OCEAN 


dress HEIN 
Chicago, lil. * 





THE 


ae | CincianatiDaily Commercial. 


A FIRST-CLASS NEWSPAPER. 


Independent on all Questions, with no Inter- 
estin any that is not Common to all 
Good _Citizens. 


A wide circulation in Oh Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
eee Virginia, Tennessee, and the Mississipoi Val- 
pee | generally makes THE COMMERCIAL the best 

vertising medium, at the best point for advertis- 
ing, there is in the country. 


THE 


DOLLAR WEEKLY 
OMMERCIAL. 


A large eight-page, forty-eight column newspaper, 
prepared with great care, for the information and 
entertainment of the family, ia made up weekly 
peo mT the daily and contains the cream of seven 
sue) 

It is furnished at ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, post- 
age p [a en Le publishers. 

h commissions to postmasters and club agents 
of 10 10 per cent. to be reserved out of remittances 
accompanying five or more names. 

Specimen copies sent tree. ‘Iry it. 


Address 
M. HALSTEAD & CO., 


CINCINNATY, O. 
Remit in postal order or bank draft. 


“I ike the YouNG 

E E HA FoLKs’ NeEws better 

than any paper or maga- 

ine that l have taken,” 

writes a subseriber. “I 

it wou come every ans instead of every 

weok. ” $1.00 per annum. pecimen copies free. 

Published by vALFKED MARTIEN, 621 Jayne 8&t., 
Philadelphia, 


ne 











FARR R ee AGAZING, L HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: of eit or one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Pubtione 
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to one address, for one year, 
Maher or an two fo r 87, 2 pr K >. 
RPER’S CATALOGUB sent 
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HARPER & HBRS, Franklin Square. N. Y. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec, 2th, can 


be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents 





A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 19. For other 
Premiums see pase 29. 





MANNA! 


BY J. W. HANSON, D. D. 


This is a valuable * BOOK OF DAILY WORSHIP,” 
containing a selection of Scripture and a yeoges for 
bay” day in the year, for individual and fa use. 

few weeks after its pubtication the first edition 
was exhausted. It elicits “ highest praise and de- 
serves a place in every family. 

Here is yhat the critics say: 


“The collection is of almost infinite variety and 
adapted toa wide range = conditions and require- 
ments,’’— Alliance, Prof Sw Swing. 


ar and comforting.’’—Zion’s Herald, Meth- 





“ The best hook of its class now before the public.” 
—Star in the We 


Price, in Cloth, $1.25; in Leather, $2. 





Allorders must be accompanied by check, money- 
order, or cash in registered letter, and addressed 


J. W. HANSON, D. D., 
Room 26, McCormick Bloc¥, 
CHICAGO, Ill. 





BISHOP MARVIN’S 


LECTURES ON 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


AND OTHER 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. 


Crown 8vo, 594 pages. Mogantiz bo bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. Price, $ 


Liberal discount to the trade. Send orders to 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
LOGAN D. DAMBRON, Agent, St. Louis. 





OUR UNION 

The official organ of the Wowan’s National Christian 
Temperance Union and theLiverary outzrow hofthe 
Crus.ide. Devoted, in God’s name and strength, to the 
work of he! ping to make.the Home pure and ‘ood, 
the Life nobie and serene, the Land free from ‘all in- 
iquity. Hannah Whitall Smith, ecitor; Mary T. 
Burt, Managing Kditor. Departments will be given 
to the reformed men’s work, young ledies’ unions, 
and the juvenile work. We commence in the Feb- 
ruary No. a serial story, by Mi s Frances B. Willurd, 
entiiled, * Margaret's Victory. ” We shall also, from 
time to time, present the engraving of some promi- 
nent Christian worker, accompanied with sketch of 
life by Miss Willard. ‘Temperance News from all 
Darts of the country, showing the progress of the 
Cause, will form a leading feature of the paper. 
Terms: 1 copy, one year, 60 cents; 10 c.-pies, one 
aaa $5; 20 copics, ove year, $9. Postage prepaid by 

In wi sending subscriptions, please write the name 
of ‘town, county. and state plainly. Money should be 
sentin drafts, registered letters, or money-orders. 
— —— can be sent in postage stamps. 


OR LIA ALFORD, Publish 
_y i ue EN RULEDING. “BROOKLYN. N'Y 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 
in Every Department of Literature. Almost 


iven away. Mummoth Catalogue free. Book 
ought. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
8 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. Y 








Anderson's Safety Ipkstand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 15010) sold. Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on easy conditions. 

saree card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beek- 





Sheets containing Lev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec. 27th, can be 
had upon application at this office. Price 25 cents 


ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION !! 


Lexington Press, 


published daily and weekly, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the leading newspaper in that famous district of 
country known as the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and is without a riva! the best ADVERTIS- 


ING MEDIUM in that section, Estimates can be had 
of 8S. M. Pettingi!l & Co., Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Bates 
& Lock, Advertising Agents in New York City, or 
from the publisher. 


H. T. DUNCAN, Editor and Publisher, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
THE ST. LOUIS MIDLAND FARMER 


will we ss THREE MO*THS FOR ONE 3- 
Cent 8 Address G. W.MATVHEWS & CO., 
Pabiisne Te biz Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS IT IS. 


An elegaut new beok 
answering 1000 ques- 
Stock- 











tions as to 
Raising, Wheat- 
Growing, Sot}, Cll- 


mate, Hom enteads, 
Landa, ete., just out, 
ibe pag ‘3 50 re aL in cloth an — state map, 
cents in pap®’; $Lin clo 
Cc. se s0R RCH ae Gone, Pablishers, 
64 Randolph-st.. Chicage. 





A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 19. For other Premiums see 
page 29. 
pt 

PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 





Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& A.T. ANTHONY & CO, 591 BROADWAY. 
N Me hn, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames — 
Photographs of Celebrities, uF Retoeranhie O78 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





25 Snowflake Assorted Cards. with vame. 
10c. Outfit, 10c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct, 


Om os, with name, l0c. and stamp. Ag’ts’ 
5 ontfit, 10c. Atwater, Bros., Forestvilie, Conn, 


DCA 
40 "Ort i0 ote 








DS, with name, l0cts. Agent’s 
JONES & CO, Nassau, NY. 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike. with name, 
25 10c., postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. Elevator from the street. 





Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 19. ; 
Premiums see page 29. 


For other 





MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


High School Choir. *scoreFacen. 
A standard, useful, and favorite Book. 
Cc r 2 
School Song Book. so per ™iowen. 
Fine Book for ng High and Normal Schools. 
W. 8. TiL A 
Choice Trios. $9.00 age nk 


seat eecentt Songs for Female Colleges, Semina- 


Grammar School Choir ‘eS.722": 


Excellent collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American Schoo! Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 ccnts. 
Carefully prepared tor Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite general collections of 
genial! Songs for Common Schvols: 
SONG RCHO...... .... ...... H. 8. PERKINS. $0.75 
MOCKING BIRD.......... W. O. PERKINS. | 0.50 
MUSIC TEACHER +. C. EVEREST. 0.59 
OUR FAVORITE........... H.P. DANKS. 0.60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. LoweLL MAson. 
Large Charts, containing 10 Blackboard Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much troubie, easily set 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course vf 
practice, Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets, 





ach 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. A. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


By Rev. Rop’T Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 
A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully arrapg¢ 4, 
and happily adaptea to the wantsofr 
TEMPERANCE 

geernh. 


rae MEETINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG 


~ | EE. 


Numerous Ictters have been received from premi- 
nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select 
the tollowing as feir specimens of intelligent and 
disinterested criticism: 

“5 cordially commend it,” 

“It is by all odds the best.” 

“Am thankful for its publication.” 

“ The best of any thing I have seen.” 

* Best book I have seen for our work.” 

* admirabiy adupted to meet the want.” 

* Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

“ Comes just when such a& book is needed.” 

Me \ Not one objectionabie sentiment has crept into 





- M4 be @ most acceptable and popular little 
00 


mts A., the book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
eet 
Price in Board Covers, 825 per pee Copies; 
: 30 Cents euch by Ma 
May be ordered of Booksellers and aud Dealers. 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


3§ East Ninth Street, New York; 
3 Kaudolph Street, "Chicago. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


have o,caneiaed to p the emetionts 
Mr. Palmer’s latest wor 
i ingine-claxses and country | SONG 
choirs. It is far ahead of bis 
earlier works and the eloments | 


of success are stamoed on —4 
ery page in all its bright de- 
partments. No wide aayere 


wee can afford to miss it. 
Price 75c. ; $7,00a dozen. 


AND FOR MUSIOAL KNOWLEDGE 





Thcre isno work comparable 

PALMER’S bet = Ponape Theory of Must. 
which has opened a new road to 

THEORY OF | musical science. It maxes a! 
. plain, simple, and clear to teach- 


ers and pupils. It makes the 
study of music a pleasure, in- 
st ad of an — tusk. 
all Price $1. 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER 
uld subscribe ¢ 


CHU RCH’S "MUSIC AL VISITOR 
Every number contains two doltars’ worth of music 

and a large quantity of musical news, sketches, sto- 

ries, etc.. by the best writers. Elegant vo ume of 

beautiful music free to every subscriber. $1.50 a year, 

Full particulars on receipt of stamp, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 

and 805 Broadway, New York, 


‘The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 


The merits of this book are: firat, the rudiments 
are in a practicable sha and correct; second, = 
music is pew and attractive ; third, it is the cheape: 
book of the kind pubtiches any where, being full oe 
and perfectly adapted to e wants of singing- 
schools. The price is only 0 cents. $4.80 per dozen, 


by express. 
HOURS OF SONG 
is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 


it makes the singing-school both pleasant and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{February 28,"1878. 





Religions Antelligence. 


THE NEW POPE. 


Tue interregnum in the Papacy has been 
of short duration. On Thursday, February 
Yth, Pius IX died; on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 20th, Cardinal Pecci was announced 
as the new Pope. So far as the public is 
aware, this result was obtained without any 
of those stormy and exciting scenes which 
some anticipated in the College of, Cardi- 


nals. 

The body of Pius 1X having been laid 
away on Monday, the 18th inst., the Oardi- 
nals, 61 in number, entered their cells in 
the Vatican, after a special service in- 
“voking the aid of the Holy Spirit in the 
proceedings of the Conclave. It was ar- 
ranged to take two ballots daily—one at 10 
o’clock in the morning and one at 4 ‘in the 
afternoon. Tuesday morning the first ballot 
was taken, and the spectators knew there 
had been no choice by seeing the smoke of 
the burning ballots ascending. The same 
sign of unsuccessful voting was likewise 
seen in the afternoon. On Wednesday at 
12:30 the crowd before the Vatican, seeing 
the smoke again ascending, concluded that 
another fruitless ballot had been taken, 
and was dispersing, when at 1:15 P. Mm. 
Cardinal Caterini (we follow here the 
Cable dispatches) appeared in the grand 
gallery of the Vatican Basilica, and an- 
nounced, in the customary formula, Car- 
dinal Pecci’s succession to the Papacy, 
under the title of Leo XIII. The few by- 
standers cheered most enthusiastically, and 
a large crowd soon assembled, densely 
thronging the open space before the Vati- 
can and the approaches thereto. At 4:30 
the newly-elected Pope, surrounded by all 
the Cardinals, appeared in the inner gal- 
lery of the Basilica. The crowd vocifer- 
ously shouted: ‘“‘Long live the Pope!” 
The Holy Father at length made a signal 
for silence, then intoned the “ Benedicite” 
and pronounced a benediction. After this 
the cheering was renewed and continued 
until the Pope withdrew. 

At the first ballot on the morning of the 
19th there were, it appears, a few votes for 
Pecci. At the evening ballot his votes 
suddenly increased to 35. On the follow. 
ing morning he finally obtained 44 votes. 
Cardinal Franchi withdrew from the op- 
position, and prevailed on other cardinals 
to give their votes to Pecci. Cardinal Bilio, 
receiving only a few votes, declined to be 
a candidate, and his nine supporters gave 
their votes to Cardinal Pecci. When the 
votes were counted, all the cardinals knelt 
at the feet of the Pope, which was at first 
misconstrued as an election by adoration. 
Cardinal Simeoni, secretary of state to 
Pius IX, received only two votes. Cardi- 
nal Pecci’s chief rival, Cardinal Franchi, 
will, it is said, be appointed secretary of 
state. Both he and Pecci are known as 
moderates, and the Cable dispatches rep- 
resent the Ultramontanes as “furious” 
over the result of the election. 

The selection of Pecci was a surprise to 
the world. When he was appointed Cam- 
. erlengo by Pius IX the act was received as 
signifying that Pecci had been removed 
from the list of possible candidates, it 
being a very unusual thing to elect the 
Camerlengo, who presides over the Con- 
clave, to the pontifical office. The choice of 
the Conclave, however, gave satisfaction 
everywhere, the only note of dissatisfac- 
tion coming from the Ultramontane cardi- 
nals. The announcement was received 
with favor at Paris, and Prince Bismarck 
is said to have remarked that it was the 
most suitable choice possible at the present 
time. Itis significant-that Pecci, as Cam- 
erlengo, had ordered the pontifical carriages 
to be prepared for the new Pope to drive 
in solemn procession through the streets of 

Rome. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
he will not follow in the footsteps of Pius 
TX and play the réle of a prisoner of the 
Vatican. He held a congregation of car- 
dinals last Thursday, and announced that 
an encyclical letter to the Catholic werld, 
announcing his accession to the pontificate, 
would be sent out at once. Count Segur, 
as seon as the result of the election was 
known, was ready with an offering of 
1,000,000 francs from the French Episco- 
pate, as Peter’s Pence, 

It remains now to tell who the new Pope 

€ 








is. His name is Joachim Pecci, and he 
was born at Carpineto, March 2d, 1810, 
and will, therefore, be 68 years of age 
on next Saturday, or fourteen years older 
than Pius IX was when he ascended the 
pontifical throne. In the nature of things, 
he cannot, therefore, approach the years of 
the reign of his predecessor. Pecci was 
descended from noble ancestry. He passed 
through the Roman College and the Eccle- 
siastical Academy, and became prelate of 
the household of Gregory XVI. Subse- 
quently he served many years as delegate 
in towns of the Papal States, in which 
capacity he earned great credit in his ener- 
getic efforts to suppress brigandage. In 
1843 he was made Archbishop of Damietta 
and sent as nuncio to Brussels. Three 
years jater he was appointed Archbishop 
of Perugia, and he became a cardinal in 
1853. While administering the see of 
Perugia, a portion of the Papal States, in- 
cluding that city, passed into Victor Eman- 
uel’s possession; but Pecci came into no 
collision with the civil powers. 

Pope Leo XIII is described as a tall man, 
with a “fine head, high forehead, narrowing 
at the temples, long face, and straight 
features. He has a large mouth, prominent 
chin, cheerful, open countenance, and 
large, well-shaped ears. His face reminds 
one of Consalvi, the renowned minister of 
Pius VII. He has a fine, sonorous voice, 
great dignity, even austerity of manners in 
public life, but privately is affectionate, 
unassuming, sociable, and witty.” His 
private life, as was thatof his predecessor, 
is above reproach. He has some literary 
talent and is well versed in Church mat- 
ters. His motto is ‘‘Lwmen ex cvlo”—Light 
from Heaven. Pecci was a warm friend of 
Pius IX; but’ he and Cardinal Antonelli 
could never agree. 

I 

AN ez parte council has been held at Wheaton, 
Ill., to settle the long-standing troubles in the 
Congregational church at that place, which re- 
cently culminated in the dismissal of members 
from the church and of Professor Webster from 
the college, and the passage of a resolution dis- 
solving the church, Three questions were con- 
sidered: (1) charges of falsehood and disor- 
derly walk against a member, Mr.-J. M. Chap- 
man; (2) charges brought before the’church 
by Prof. Webster against President Blanchard, 
of Wheaton College ; (3) the alleged dissolu- 
tion of the church. Mr. Chapman’s chief 
alleged offense, for which be was tried by the 
church, was charging President Blavchard with 
stealing $3,000 from the funds of the college. 
The council could not find that the language 
charged upon Mr. Chapman was used by him; 
but it did tind that “language was employed 
by Brother Chapman which implied that he 
rauked as morally equivalent to theft the dl- 
version from its original and legitimate purpose 
of a part of a certain trust fund of Wheaton 
College, known as the ‘ Webster Endowment 
Fund,’ for which diversion Brother Chapman 
believed the president to be responsible’’; and, 
while the council ‘“‘deprecate the hasty appli- 
cation of such terms to the conduct of a Chris- 
tian brother, yet, if the facts were as Brother 
Chapman believed and as the evidence before 
us goes to show, the wrong complained of is 
one deserving severest condemnation, and 
which the language of Mr. Chapman hardly 
too severely characterized.’’ Prof. Webster 
alleged that President Blanchard had slan- 
dered him, in alleging that he bad con- 
spired against the college and its presi- 
dent, and in declaring that Prof. Webster 
was ‘‘ mentally and morally incompetent to be 
a guide of our youth.” He also charged the 
president with falsehood, and with committing 
a great wrong in dismissing him. . The council 
declared that the Church’s refusal to join with 
Prof. Webster in calling a mutual council on 
these charges was ‘‘uncongregational and op- 
pressive,” that the charges were fully sustained, 
and that President Blanchard’s words respect- 
ing Prof. Webster’s incompetency were “‘ utter- 
ly groundless ’’ and constituted ‘‘a most wanton 
aud cruel slander.’’ The council further found, 
with “‘a great sense of shame, that language 
not only coarse and vulgar, but positively in- 
decent, wholly unfit to be heard by either young 
gentlemen or young ladies, has been so fre- 
quently used as to be characteristic of Presi- 
dent Biarchard, in his private and public inter- 
course with students of the college.” In re- 
gard to the dissolution of the church, the coun- 
cil decided that it ‘was not and could not, 
either morally or in accordance with Congre- 
gational usage, be dissolved,” by the action 
taken; and it declared the church continued. 
President Blanchard, who is a leader in the 
auti-secret society party, has been regarded as 
very tyrannical, both in the church and the col- 
lege at Wheaton. Neither he nor his friends 
would attend the council. 





«+s-The Rev. William Lloyd, who withdrew 
from the New York Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, about a year ago, to become 
pastor of the Madison-Avenue Reformed 
(Duteh) Church of this city, has retired from 
the latter amid a cloud of scandal. It seems 
that the Consistory was led toa suspicion that 
Mr. Lloyd was following an irregular life. So 
a detective was appointed to keep a close 
watch on the pastor and make notes of all his 
acts and movements during three weeks. The 
damaging facts in these notes were the taking 
of hot rum and other liquors at public bars as 
often as five or six times in one day, and meet- 
ing several times a lady who was not his wife. 
In reference to the last charge Mr. Lloyd ex- 
plains that his relations with the woman 
were known to her husband and to his wife 
and were of the purest character. He ad- 
mits, however, that he has been in the 
habit of drinking; but defies any one to 
prove that he was ever the worse forit. He 
says it is not unchristian to drink, and 
points to Dr. Crosby as an example of a man 
who drinks moderately and avows it. He 
also says that a high representative body of 
the Reformed Church recently held a meeting 
at one of the large hotels, and eighty per cent. 
of them drank Iiquor. In view of the facts 
reported by the detective, the Consistory de- 
cided that Mr. Lloyd was not a proper man to 
install over the church permanently; but the 
congregation takes his part and passes a vote 
of confidence in him bya large majority. Such 
was the enthusiasm manifested by his friends 
thatin a little while $175,000 was pledged for 
anew church forhim. One of the members 
of the Consistory, in reporting the facts to the 
congregation, stated that when the charges 
were made known to Mr. Lloyd he denied 
them and offered to swear that they were not 
true; but when the report of the detective was 
presented he admitted its correctness, and, 
going out, said ‘‘you will never see me 
again !’’ which was understood to mean that 
suicide was contemplated. On this point Mr. 
Lloyd says : 

“In regard to the charge of my having con- 
templated suicide, 1 meant, when I said they 
would not see me again, to follow the advice 
they had given me to yo to California, offering 
to pay me to go, or [| meant that as much as 
anything, for I thought their accusations would 
have killed me. I stood at 2 o’clock of the 
morning at the street-corner, an utterly mis- 
erable man. But then I decided to go home 
and to tell my wife all. She told me that, if 


all my friends forsook me, she would cling to 
me forever.”’ 


.»..Tbe Scottish letter to the London Chris- 
tian World states that the ‘‘ committee of the 
United Presbyterian Synod on the revision of 
the subordinate Standards of the Church have 
now gone over the whole of the ‘Confession 
of Faith.’ Every chapter has been carefully 
scrutinized, and suggested alterations duly 
cousidered. It has not transpired to what ex- 
tent the committee have gone in recommend- 
ing modifications in the creed of the Church ; 
but at their last meeting they resolved to re- 
mit the various points which have been brought 
up to a sub-committee, with instructions to 
prepare a draft statement. This statement 
will embody the results hitherto needed by the 
Revjsion Committee, and it will be taken into 
consideration at their next meeting, on the 5th 
of March. The report to be presented to the 
Synod will then be agreed upon, and members 
of that court will, therefore, have ample time 
to consider the findings of the committee be- 
fore taking part in the important discussion 
which will come off in May.”’ 


....The Episcopal Bishop of Toronto, Dr. 
Bethune, recently called a meeting of the 
synod of that diocese, to propose that a coad- 
jutor bishop be elected. The synod agreed that 
Dr. Bethune needed and should have au assist- 
ant ; and then balloting was begun on the can- 
didates, of whom there were several. Arch- 
deacon Whitaker obtained the largest vote at 
first and all the time; but six ballots were 
taken with no result, the laity blocking the 
way to a successful vote. ‘The Lord Bishop, 
seeing that further balloting was. useless, an- 
nounced that he deemed it “ inexpedient to 
make any further attempt to carry out my de- 
sire of procuring, at my advanced age and in 
the prospect of a lengthened absence from my 
diocese, the services of a coadjutor whom [ 
could regard with the confidence due to a long 
and intimate acquaintance with him.’”’ The 
synod was, therefore, adjourned and the ques- 
tion finally dropped. It is hinted that party 
spirit-inspired all the manceuvers which pre- 
vented an election. 


....The well-informed German correspond- 
ent of the London Guardian writes : 


“ German Old Catholics are resolving them- 
selves into two — and that for the mo- 
ment on a question which is to a great extent 
one of outward observance—the question 
of compulsory clerical celibracy. udging 
from the doings and sayings of the two sec- 
tions, it would seem that, whicheves way the 
next Synod decides, a schism is inevitable. 
On the one side, at least half a dozen married 

riests will present themselves before the 

jynod, and ask if itis going by its decree to 





exclude theni from ecclesiastical functions ; 
and, on the other side, if the Synod permits 
married priests to officiate, another half-dozen 
of professors and pfarrers will resign their 
office and decline to take any further active 
part in the moment. It is curious that these 
divisions are somewhat national. Baden and 
Eastern Prussia are almost unanimous for the 
abolition. Bavaria hardly seems to care about 
the matter, although its affinity is for the 
South, while the knot of opponents is concen- 
trated in the Rhine Province and Westphalia.” 
The aggregate Old Catholic population of 
Europe is estimated at 150,000, with about 140 
priests. 


.... Now, after Dean Seymour has received 
the requisite vote of the standing committees 
and requires only the favorable voice of the 
bishops, in order to consecration as Bishop of 
Springtield, comes Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, with 
an argument that he cannot be legally con- 
firmed. He says: , 

“It is a question of Church law. In the 
present state of our legislation, can any ques- 
tion which has been decided by the General 
Convention be appealed from that highest ju- 
dicatory to lower tribunals ; from a decision of 
the House of Deputies to individual standing 
committees? No existing law and no principle 
of ecclesiasticsl ‘legislation gives such a right 
of appeal. Heretofore, a decision of the House 
of Deputies against the —"o of a candi- 
date has been considered final. nder the law 
no such case could reach the House of Bishops; 
and it isan evasion, if pot a violation of law 
by which such a case is placed (if it should be 
placed) before the individual bishops to be 
voted on.”’ 


...-The triennial session of the Provincial 
Synod of the Moravian Province of America is 
to be held this year, and Zhe Moravian is filled 
with letters and articlesaboutit. Thereseems 
to be a strife about the place of meeting, some 
wanting it to be held in the West and some in 
the East. QOne correspondent calls it an “ un- 
wieldy and expensive’? synod, and thinks it 
should be divided into an Eastern and a West- 
ern synod. * It will surprise most people to 
learn that any delegate Moravian body in this 
country can be ‘ uuwieldy.’? The denomina- 
tion is one of the smallest we have. Next 
year the general synod for the whole church, 
which meets once in about ten ortwelve years, 
will be held at Herrnhut. 


....Fisk University bas made its first con- 
tribution to the evangelization of Africa. The 
American Missionary Association called for 
two married missionaries to re-enforce the Men- 
di Mission, and two of the students of Fisk 
University (Andrew E. Jackson and Albert P. 
Miller) responded, and very interesting were 
the ceremonies last week, at Nashville, con- 
nected with their departure. ‘These ceremo- 
nies included ordination, wedding, and fare- 
well services. After the ordination the two 
young men were murried to the young women 
they had selected for their wives, and in the 
farcwell meeting several ministers and other 
speakers gave them advice and words of cheer. 
The missionaries are already on their way to 
the mission-field. 


....The Rev. C. M. Howard, an evangelist, 
appears to be accomplishing wonders at Old 
Glade Spring, Va. We read that, ‘‘ coming into 
a community filled with the gay, giddy seekers 
of pleasure, a community priding itself on its 
intelligence, refinement, and well-bred absence 
of emotion, such arevoiution has been wrought 
as may well excite the wonder and the grat- 
itude of us all. Christians, so long apparently 
asleep, have awakened, the sanctuary has be- 
come vocal with praises and prayer, every class 
of the unconverted has been reached, and the 
mighty energies of the Spirit are visible on all 
sides, in hearts new created.” The oldest in- 
habitant never saw anything like it. 


...-A very handsome thing has Dr. Tyng’s 
congregation, the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
this city, done in providing for the enormous 
debt of $200,000. The rector was able to an- 
nounce last Sunday that the last dollar had 
been pledged. The work of raising this large 
amount was begun last December, by Mr. Kim- 
ball. At the first two meetings $150,000 was 
secured and last Sunday the task was com- 
pleted. Dr. Talmage hopes to raise the re- 
maining $30,000 on his Tabernacle by Easter. 


..+-'They have killed him at last! Seven 

years, four months, and twenty-two days of 
imprisonment have done their murderous 
work.’’—Catholic Review. 
How’sad that Pius 1X should be thus cut off in 
the flower of his youth! He had only lived 
since 1792, and but for the sacrilegious acts of 
Victor Emanuel he might have lived on until 
he became an old man. A woman of 90 once 
lost a daughter of seventy, and she refused to 
be comforted. ‘I always sald,’’ she sobbed, 
“that I would never raise that child !’”’ 


..-.The Bristol ritual case is yet unsettled. 
Mr. Ward bas informed his bishop that he has 
obeyed his monitions, and removed the picture 
and crucifix and discontinued the celebration 
ofthe Holy Communion. The latter he can- 
not, he says, celebrate without vestments, 
lights, and mixed chalice. The bishop sends 
him a brief and sharp reply, warning him not 
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to let. any private opinion induce him to with- 
hold the Holy Sacrament. 


...-The Bishop of Carlisle has given notice 
of a motion at the next meeting of York 
Convoeation declaring that the time has 
arrived for a revision and rearrangement of 
the principles of legislation affecting church 
matters, He proposes a new constitution and 
new canons to be passed by both convoca- 
tions and approved by the Queen, with the 
advice and consent of Parliament. 


..A resolution was recently introduced in 
the Glasgow Free Presbytery in favor of ap- 
pointing a committee “to consider what steps 
should be taken, in concert with other Evan- 
gelical bodies, under the Divine blessing, to 
maintain our Protestant rigkts and liberties 
and to promote the conversion of the Roman 
Catholic priests and people to the true faith of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 


....A decision, though not a final one, has 
been reached in the famous Cardinal Antonelli 
will case. The court .decides that Countess 
rambertini, the deceased Cardinal’s alleged 
daughter, should be permitted to introduce 
evidence in support of her case, and that the 
defendants, the Counts Antonelli, pay the costs 
of this first stage of the proceedings. 


..The English Wesleyan chapel report for 
1877 shows considerable activity in church, or 
(as the Wesleyans still prefer to call it) 
chapel building. The plans for 118 chapels re- 
ceived the approval of the committee last year 
and 85 chapels were completed. The Relief 
Loan Fund now amounts to $210,000, and the 
Extension Loan Fund to $220,000. 


«eee Lhe tomb of Pope Pius IX was provided 
at a cost of $400. It is said that in his will the 
Pope requests to be buried outside Rome, at 
San Lorenzo dei Capuccini. The murble slab 
covering his tomb is sculptured with tiara and 
skull and cross bones. 


.-Those of the Glasgow Free Presbytery 
who did not concur in the dropping of the 
Dods heresy case presented their reasons to 
the Presbytery, to which a committee has made 
formal reply defending the action of the Pres- 
bytery. 


..The report of the government commis- 
sion upon the schism in the Reformed Church 
of France will be published soon. It is said to 
favor the synodical or orthodox party. One 
in every ten of the pastorates in the Church is 
vacant. 


.. The Rev. G. H. Stanton, of London, has 
been appointed to the new bishopric of Queens- 
land, Australia, and has accepted it. He is an 
Evangelical Churchman. 


.. The Cherokee Indian Baptist Association 
has 1,100 members, against 763 last year. 


.»»-Prof, Reusch, Old Catholic, of Bonn, is 
seriously ill. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 

AFTER three months of considergtion, 
the Silver Bill has passed both branches of 
Congress, and only needs the President’s 
signature to become a law; and it is safe to 
say that it will become a law, whether it is 
vetoed or not. The majority in each 
house was more than two-thirds, and in 
the Lower House it was overwhelming. 
Indeed, the Senate amendments were 
thought to be sovery moderate that about 
a8 many extreme silver advocates voted 
against it as of those who were oppesed to 
all legislation on the subject. 

1f this is the extent of silver legislation, 
those who have opposed any change may 
be pretty well satisfied, for it will take 
three years to coin a hundred millions of 
silver, and by that time probably the silver 
eraze will be over. 

But the tinkers of the currency—the in- 
sane inflationists-—have only just begun their 
work. The next thing in order in the Sen- 
ale on this subjeet isthe House bill re- 
pealing the Resumption Act. It is ru- 
mored that the Senate Finance Committee 
will recommend the passage of the bill, 
and, if this proves to be true, probably the 
Senate will give a majority vote for it; but 
itis not expected that a two-thirds vote 
can be found, in which case a veto will 
stop the business for a time. 

The House Committee on Banking has 
agreed to a bill substituting irredemable 
greenbacks for all bank-notes (over three 
hundred millions), making them convertible 
in a four-per-cent. coin bond. Unless the 
Resumption Act is repealed next January, 
all the bank-notes are as good as coin; but 
if the House bill shall pass the country 
will be flooded with irredeemable paper. 
This is the beginning only, for the serious 
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leaders in the inflation movement—Jones, 
of Nevada; Ewing, of Ohio; Voorhees, 
of Indiana, and others—intend, asa finality, 
that both silver and gold shall be driven 
from the country, and that an irredeemable 
paper shall take its place. And they do not 
intend that the whole volume of rag-money 
shall be less than a thousand millions, to 
be increased from time to time ‘‘as the 
needs of the country may require.” In 
other words, values are to be at the mercy 
of party politics! Whether these crazy and 
wicked schemes shall succeed or not de- 
pends on the good sense and the honesty of 
the American people. If the speculators and 
the debtor class are strong enough, it may 
triumph for a time; but it is very certain 
that we shall soon retrace our steps, or 
widespread ruin will be the final result. 
From a pretty careful observation of the 
leading inflationists in Congress, I am sat- 
isfied that for the most part they are spec- 
ulators, personally interested in having 
what they call ‘‘cheap money.” But there 
are a few who ride inflation as a hobby, and 
they are sincere. Jones, of Nevada, is 
one of them, and so is Kelley, of Pennsyl- 
vania. A large number of members vote 
for the new schemes to please their con- 
stituents, who are deeply in debt and im- 
agine that cheap money will help them to 
pay their debts. 

The Louisiana election case in the House 
brought up anew the old Louisiana troubles; 
and it is but fair to say that the Republic- 
ans brought up the issue. Mr. Hale, the 
intimate friend of Mr. Blaine, made a two- 
hours speech, in which he arraigned the 
present government of Louisiana for its 
conduct toward the Returning Board. Mr. 
Gibson made a reply, and the subject was 
allowed to drop; but it is to be called up 
soon again, for Mr. Clymer, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, gave notice that he should 
Probably the Return- 
ing Board and the Electoral Commission 
will be discussed, off and on, from this time 
to the close of the session. Both sides 
seem bent on keeping up the old issues. 
The Democrats insist that they were 
cheated out of the presidency, and they 
will harp on the alleged forgeries of 
the Returning Board till 1880; and the 
Republicans will hold upto the country 
what they regard as the ingratitude of the 
South, as shown in its harsh treatment of 
the Republicans who still remain upon her 
soil. Neither side is willing to go on to 
fresh issues, and the prospect now is that 
the next presidential campaign will be 
fought between the two old parties and on 
the old issues. There is so far no indica- 
tion of a financial issue, for both parties 
were divided on the Silver Bill. Take 
New York, for instance. The Democratic 
senator, Kernan, fought the bill in season 
and out of season, makiag several earnest 
speeches against it; while Senator Conkling, 
Republican, said not one word aguinst it! 
How ridiculous, then, to expect this ques- 
tion to become a partisan issue. It is, of 
course, possible that the inflationists may 
induce the Democratic party to ‘go so far 
that finally the Republicans will unite on 
some common ground of opposition; but so 
far there is no prospect of such a result. 
Probably the ablest and most dangerous 
inflationist in Congress is Senator Jones, 
Republican, from Nevada. Ewing and 
Voorhees are mere wind by the side of 
Jones, who has real ability, is a close stu- 
dent of the subject of finance, and is sol- 
emoly in earnest. The Western Republic- 
ans are generally in favor of moderate in- 
flation, though, as a rule, they are more fair 
than the Democrats from the same section. 
So itis impossible to make new issues on 
finance. Nor do the extreme Republicans 
in Congress venture to raise an issue with 
the President in regard to his Southern 
policy. It will be noticed that Mr. Hale, 
who isin the forefront of radicalism, did 
not find any fault with the President. The 
Radical Republicans do this in private, but 
are 400 politic to assail the President in pub- 
lic. The main issue which the Republic- 
ans are making and will probably cling to 
in 1880 is that i is not safe to trust the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of ex-rebels, And in 
that they are not far wrong. 


D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D.O., Feb. 23d, 1878. 
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Tortures that Need not be Endured. 


People suffer a great deal of pain unnecessarily. 
Among tortures that need not be endured are those 
inflicted by the rheumatism and gout, since the 
acrid element in the blood which produces them, by 
contact with the sensitive covering of the muscles 
and joints, may be eliminated by the use of that 
matchless depurent, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
befvre the inflammatory symptoms are developed to 
any great extent. When itis considered what ex- 
cruciating tortures rheumatism inflicts, and whata 
tendency it has, when fully developed, to attack the 
heart, the advisability of an early use of such a re- 
Habie antidote becomes at once apparent. The 
rheumatic virusis expelled from the blood by the 
increased action of the kidneys—which act as 
strainers—produced by the Bitters; and the sufferer 
will find, if he uses this supreme defensive agent, 
that he will be protected against a return of the 
[tengo 9 fever and ague, 
liver an Na pe ee and other maladies are 
also cured by this admirable remedy. 

No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first tuken, cholera, diarrhwa, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted postotiy harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for chronic rheumatiam 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 

limbs, back, and chest. re. i Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 








bottle returned. Many families Rave used it for 

Wears, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottle, they 

ro not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 
York 
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LEO XIiI. 


‘‘PAPAM HABEMUS”—We have a Pope— 
cried Cardinal Caterini from the balcony 
of the Vatican Basilica on the thirteenth 
day after the death of Pius IX, and he 
proclaimed Leo the Thirteenth Pontiff of 
the Roman Church. 

We have a Pope; but the new Pope be- 
longs to the new order. Someof our Cath- 
olic exchanges tell us that we are false 
prophets, and that the Church and its Pope 
cannot change; that what Pius 1X was that 
his suecessor will be. Weshallsee. Now 
Pecci has succeeded Mastai, and our proph- 
ecy seems already fulfilled. Pecci was 
elected as the representative of a different 
policy from that of his predecessor.. An- 
tonelli was bisenemy. So long ‘as Anton- 
elli lived he was kept in comparative 
retirement. He is believed to think it 
possible to come to terms with the Italian 


.Government and to live at peace and in 


harmony with the temporal powers of 
Europe. He cannot break instantly with 
the policy of his revered predecessor; but 
the prelate who as a cardinal bishop bade 
his people recognize the state by voting, and 
exert their influence as Catholic citizens, 
is not likely as Pope to keep up the policy 
of passive resistanee. We may consider it 
as settled that under the new Pontiff the 
abolition of the temporal power will be 
conceded, and that the Roman Catholic 
Church will once more attempt, as friend 
of the people, and not its enemy, to regain 
its popular power. 

And we wish it great success. The atti- 
tude of the Vatican under Pius 1X has been 
fearfully disastrous. The people knew 
their rights and would have them. The 
Pope compelled them, if they would secure 
them, to conquer the soldiers of him whose 
Master said ‘‘My servants do not fight”; 
and then, when they would have allowed 
him all spirigual sovereignty, shut himself 
up ina palace and proclaimed himself a 
prisoner. Worse than this—if worse might 
be—he proclaimed the Church the enemy 
of liberty and free thought, the world over 
in that suicidal Syllabus of errors which God 





allowed the Roman Church, through its 
Head, to put forth as the divine voice. And 
this was followed by the less atrocious 
but more preposterous and ridiculous claim 
of infallibility. It is not strange that the 
people of every Catholic country in Europe 
were made enemies to the Church. Pius 
IX sowed Europe thick with atheists and 
infidels. He bewailed the degenerate times, 
and did not know how much he was re- 
sponsible for them. We now hope for bet- 
ter things, for Catholicism is better than 
scoffing infidelity; and so does the Church 
which has chosen Pecci Pope for the pur- 
pose of having achange. We want to see 
the masses of Europe brought back to re- 
ligion, and a wise Pope may greatly 
strengthen the Church. He will do it not 
by instant breaking with the traditions of 
his predecessor. He cannot instantly leave 
the Vatican. He must wait a decent 
time. He cannot reverse the declar®- 
tions of the bulls collected in the Syllabus. 
He can only neglect to repeat and re- 
capitulate them, as his predecessor loved 
to do. He cannot burn the garment 
of infallibility. He can only hang it 
up in some dark and moth-infested closet. 
He can make himself the father of his peo- 
ple, and not their enemy. And, if he will 
(but here we doubt, for we know less about 
his piety than about his energy and pru- 
dence), he can, by the spiritual force of his 
own earnest love for Christ and the souls 
of men, draw the Catholic Church, and 
other churches with it, somewhat nearer to 
Christ, and so somewhat nearer to each 
other. For it is as the heart of Christian- 
ity is made torule that Christianity is made 
one. Romavism has its corruptions of 
Christianity; and what division of the 
Church has not its own also? But they are 
comparatively superficial. As the disci- 
pleship of Chriet becomes more hearty, 
these factitious divisions must melt to- 
gether. We are not unwilling as Pro- 
testants to hope for good things from a 
good and wise Pope; and we are willing 
to regard it, in this day, at least, as one of 
the corruptions of Protestantism that so 
large a portion of its churches to-day fling 
their insults in the face of Leo XIII, and 
call him in their solemn creeds ‘‘ that Man 
of Sin and Son of Perdition.” When 
these Protestants taunt the Roman Church 
with its unchangeableness, and declare 
that what it was in its most corrupt days 
that it is now and always must be, because 
it is infallible and cannot change, then let 
them recall the fetish sanctity which they 
put upon their own strange creeds, and let 
them believe that both, unrepealed, are yet 
growing obsolete together. - 
eI 


THE SENATE AMENDMENTS. 





THE Silver Bill, as originally passed by 
the House of Representatives, was so 
changed by the Senate as to make it an 
entirely new bill, with the exception of the 
first sentence, which provides for the coin- 
age of silver dollars of 41243 grains, and 
makes them ‘‘a legal tender at their nom- 
inal value for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except whefe otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” This 
is all that was left of the original Bland 
bill; and this, surely, is bad enough. The 
silver dollar thus provided for is not the 
commercial equivalent of the gold dollar, 
oreven of the greenback, as it has been 
for months past; but adebased dollar, that 
involves a violation of the public faith, 
and practically confiscates a portion of all 
debt obligations, public and private, not 
expressly payable in gold or legal-tender 
notes. 

The Bland Bill added to this moral enor- 
mity the privilege that ‘‘any owner of 
silver bullion may deposit the same at any 
United States coinage mint or assay office, 
to be coined into such dollars, for his ben- 
efit, upon the same terms and conditions as 
gold bullion is deposited for coinage under 
existing law.” The Senate wisely struck 
out this clause, and substituted a provision 
which directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver bullion and coin it 
into dollars at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 
per month. This we regard as an improve- 
ment of a bill that, as a whole, is essen- 
tially bad, since it makes it less objection- 
able than it was in the original form. It 





limits the amount of coinage, gives the 
Government, and not the private bullion 
holder, whatever profit may arise from the 
coinage of silver dollars, and also makes 
the issue of these dollars dependent upon 
the Treasury of the United States. Most 
of the extreme silver men in the House of 
Representatives have accepted the change 
made by the Senate; yet they do not like 
it. It is not what they wanted and mean 
ultimately to have. Free coinage of silver 
on private account, with an eight or ten 
per cent. speculation on every dollar 
coined and with no limit to the amount, is 
Mr. Bland’s theory; and he says that he 
means to keep up the silver agitation till 
the end is gained. Senator Jones and all 
the silver-mine owners like this theory; 
and it, surely, is not dificult to guess the 
reason. 

The third section of the bill, as amended 
by the Senate, provides for a monetary 
conference, to be held within six months, 
with the nations composing the Latin 
Union and other European nations, for 
the purpose of agreeing upon some ratio of 
value between gold and silver which they 
will all adopt and by which establish the 
bi-metallic system. Ttis is undoubtedly 
wise, provided it is the purpose of the 
United States to repeat an experiment 
which was tried in this country for more 
than three-quarters of a century, only to 
demonstrate the utter impracticability of 
its success. It would be much wiser to 
have had this conference first, and thereby 
ascertained whether any considerable num- 
ber of European nations would unite with 
the United States in the adoption of the 
system and the establishment of acommon 
ratio of value between the two metals, 
Legislation for the coinage of silver dollars 
would then have had some guide; while 
now it bas none. The idea that the United 
States can control this whole question in- 
dependently of other nations, and so lift 
the price of silver as to make the dollar 
proposed to be coined equal to the gold dol- 
lar, is entertained by no one who knows 
anything on the subject. 

The last section of the amended bill 
authorizes the deposit of silver coin in the 
Treasury of the United States, and the 
issue of certificates therefor, redeemable in 
the coin deposited, and receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues; but 
not made a legal tender. If we are to have 
the bulky and inconvenient silver dollar, 
which the country does not at all need for 
any practical purpose and which never did 
circulate to any considerable extent among 
the people, this provision isa wiseone. The 
certificates will take its place, and for the 
most part leave the dollar in the Treasury 
of the United States; and this will be a 
convenience to the people. 

At this wriling we do not-know what the 
action of the President will be; yet we 
assume that the bill as amended by the 
Senate will become alaw, whether he vetoes 
it or not. It has been suggested that so 
large a discretion is left with the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he might, without 
disregarding the letter of the law, keep all 
the coin in the Treasury for two or three 
years to come, and thus defeat one of the 
objects aimed at by the advocates of the 
bill. We trust that he is too wise a man 
to attempt any such foolish experiment, 
His proper course is to execute the law in 
its spirit and letter, and let the people take 
the consequences, 





WHAT WILL BECOME OF EVOLU- 
TIONISTS? 


Proresson DvuFFIELD's article in the 
last Princeton Review hada serious typo- 
graphical error, which we were glad to cor- 
rect. He consigns to Hell simply those 
evolutionists whose science makes them 
doubt the authority of revelation or who 
reject it, and not necessarily those who 
“respect” it. Professor Duffield, in his 
note of last week, claims that we have 
further misapprebended him: 

‘*Having referred to the theory of de- 
velopment, without any qualification of the 
term, you represent me as saying: ‘Such 

ple as consistently hold it will, in the 
ife to come, have their portion,’ etc. This 
is not my language nor does it at all ex- 
press my meaning. What I did say was 
expressly in reference to ‘ the development 
theory as to the origin of man,’ and the 
language used was: ‘They who accept it, 








with its proper logical consequences, will,’ etc. 
Many, with Wallace, hold the theory of 
development with respect to plants and the 
lower animals; but not with respect to 
man. Some who accept it with respect to 
the origin of man would reject what (the 
article distinctly indicates) is meant by 
‘the proper logical consequences.’ The 
language, therefore, attributed to me— 
doubtless, inadvertently—wculd convey to 
the reader an entirely incorrect impression 
as to what I meant to say and did say. 

“As you express a desire to know Dr. 
McCosh’s views on evolutionism as it re- 
spec!s man, permit me to refer you to his 
‘Christianity and Positivism, Lecture LI,’ 
and the articles in the appendix on ‘Gaps 
in the Theory of Development’ and ‘ Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man.’” 


But whatif it should turn out that he 
has misapprehended Mr. Wallace and Dr. 
McCosh? We, too, were talking of evolu- 
tion as relates to man. Wallace dozs hold 
to the development theory as regards man, 
as well as plants and animals, although 
Prof. Duffield might not so gatber from 
the references to him in Dr. McCosh’s 
“Christianity and Positivism.” Wallace 
holds that man has existed for at least a 
hundred thousand years. He includes 
himself wifh those who “reject those early 
traditions of mankind which profess to 
give an account of his origin.” He holds 
that the chief human races—white, black, 
and red—were differentiated from an 
apelike progenitor before, under that 
divine providence and law which controls 
all nature, the mind of man had been de- 
veloped above that of animals. He says: 

‘* While these changes had been going on 
his mental development had, from some 
unknown cause, greatly advanced, and 
had now reached that condition in which it 
began powerfully to influence his whole 
existence, and would, therefore, become 
subject to the irresistible action of ‘nat- 
ural selection.” This action would quick- 
ly give the ascendency to mind. Speech 
would probably now be first developed, 
leading to a still further advance of the 
mental faculties, and from that moment 
man, as regards the form and structure of 
most parts of his body, would remain al- 
most stationary.”—Pp. 320, 821. 


We do not doubt that this is substantially 
Dr. McCosh’s view. He avoids all refer- 
ence to the story of the creation of woman, 
which is, as Professor Duffield well shows, 
‘far more important,” ‘‘ specific, and un- 
ambiguous,” and only refers to the account 
of Gen. ii, 7, which he describes as ‘‘ brief, 
simple, general, avoiding minute and cir- 
cumstantial details.” Dr. McCosh guard- 
edly gives his own view in these words: 

‘« The impression left on reading the ac- 
count of the creation of man in the Book 
of Genesis is that, while man’s higher 
nature, his wic¢, which contemplates 
eternal truth and the infinite God, was 
produced at once by the breath of the 
Great Spirit, his lower nature, and espe- 
cially his body, may have been formed out 
of existing materials, it may be by sec- 
ondary causes, And there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the supposition that these 
secondary agencies may be the same as 
effect the growth of the young in the 
womb.”—‘‘ Christianity and Positivism,” 
p. 854. 

We have no idea that Dr. McCosh could 
be induced to state that he agrees with 
Professor Duffield in his acceptance of the 
literal truth of the Mosaic story of the cre- 
ation of man and woman, although he 
would not be likely to speak as cavalierly 
of those ‘‘early traditions” as does 
Wallace. 

The views of Wallace and McUosh we 
can now compare with that propounded by 
Professor Duffield. His object is to an- 
swer in the negative the following question 
(his Italics): ‘‘Js evolutionism as it respects 
man—asserting as it does that man was not 
created by immediate divine agency; but 
was evolved out of an ape—consistent with 
the Bible?” We argues at great length from 
the Bible that woman was not made syn- 
chronously with man; but afterward from 
his rib. He rebukes Le Conte and Gray 
for dodging this point (which McCosh has 
always dodged). He argues that the Scrip- 
ture account makes the moral history of 
the race not a progression, but a retrogres- 
sion, which is contradicted by any except 
his “biblical” theory. He proceeds to 
argue that free will, moral character, mir- 
acles, and immortality of the soul are all 
inconsistent with the theory of human de- 
velopment. On these points Wallace and 
McCosh would, doubtless, agree with us 
that our essayist grants too much to the 
materialists, in allowing to them the conse- 
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quences which they draw from evolution. 
His conclusions are: 


“That evolutionism is irreconcilable 
with the direct teaching of the Scriptures 
as to the origin of man—not only in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, but repeated- 
ly, distinctly, and uniformly throughout 
the Bible; that important biblical doc- 
trines are based on the Mosaic account of 
the creation and fall of man, interpreted 
as the literal record of historical facts, and 
if this interpretation is incorrect the [bib: 
lical] argument is fallacious; that the hy- 
pothesis is irreconcilable with the teaching 
of the Scriptures as to man’s nature, the 
nature of sin, the nature and the way of 
salvation, and his future destiny—in short, 
with the whole system of truth for the rev- 
elation of. which the Scriptures were given 
to man.” 

This doctrine, which he holds to be 80 
inconsistent, we do not hold to be so in- 
consistent. Neither, we understand, does 
Dr. McCosh. If we can judge from his 
writings, he rejects the literal interpreta- 
tion, the rejection of which Professor Duf- 
field déclares to be fatal. He does not be- 
lieve that a primus homo, Adam, was cast 
into a deep sleep, and that a prima mulier, 
Eve, was formed out of his rib. Whether 
he also disbelieves in the literal fact of the 
Garden of Eden and the two literal trees 
of Life and Knowledge we have less 
means of judgment. He can tell for him- 
self. But it is evident that he is the man 
who is hit by the question of Professor 
Duffield: 

*« Some may be ready to ask: Suppose that 
science should hereafter prove that man 
was descended from an ape—what then be- 
comes of the Bible and Evangelical re- 
ligion?- This question may be answered 
by asking another. Suppose that, here- 
after, it should be discovered that two and 
two make five, what, then, becomes of our 
mathematics? Science can never 
prove that which is not true, and there is 
little interest and no profit in speculating 
as to the possible conclusions that may be 
drawn from an impossible premise.” 

And now follows the question which 
gave rise to our strictures and to his reply 
to us. He says (following the amended 
text): 

‘Still another question may be ven- 
tured. Suppose that science should ulti- 
mately prove that the biblical account of 
the origin of man is true—what then be- 
comes of those who, in the meantime, ac- 
cept the false hypothesis and feject the 
Bible? or of those who, awaiting the final 
verdict of science, treat the inspiration of 
the Bible as an open question? ‘The Scrip- 
tures answer this question when they de- 
clare that, ‘if the Gospel be hid,’ whether 
through ignorance or the conceit of 
knowledge, whether through false phi- 
losophy or the speculations of science 
falsely so-called, they to whom it is hid 
‘are lost.’ If the . development 
theory of the origin of man shall in a lit- 
tle while take its place (as doubtless it 
will) with other exploded scientific specu- 
lations, then they who accept it, with its 
proper logical consequences, will in the 
life tocome have their portion with those 
who in this life ‘know not God and obey 
not the Gospel of his Son.’” 


This language is plain and bold. It de- 
clares that such as reject or doubt about 
the inspiration of the Bible will be “lost,” 
at least, if they think they have scientific 
reasons for their doubt. It declares that 
those who consistently hold the doctrine of 
the development of man from an ape will 
be damned. It is clearly stated in the arti- 
cle that Prof. Tyndall is such a man. If 
Mr. Wallace and Dr. McCosh are not in- 
cluded, as we are glad to gather from his 
note to us that they are not, it is not be- 
cause they do not reject the ‘biblical 
account,” for they do reject it; but 
because they are not as keen as Prof. Duf- 
field to see the “‘proper logical conse- 
quences” of their rejection of the aforesaid 
“biblical account.” We commend Prof. 
Duffield’s remnant of charity, although it 
would be more consistent for him to declare 
that even Dr. McCosh, if he rejects the 
plain sense of Scripture, does actually re. 
ject the Bible in part, and must be, at 
least, partially damned. 

Why have we taken Dr. McCosh as an 
example? Simply for this reason. He is 
aman of assured Orthodox position. No 
heretic hunter dare assail him. What he 
believes it is safe for anybody to believe, 
We wish his position understood, without 
equivocation or concealment. He has no 
word but praise for Wallace. He seems to 
hold—and we presume does hold—substan- 
tially Wallace's view. If we can judge 
from his “ Christianity and Positivism,” he 
does not believe that Adam was first made 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and then Eve. He does incline to believe 
in the evolution of man’s body, under the 
conditions of physical birth, from a catarrh- 
ine ancestry. Of course, he believes also 
in the interventions of Divine Providence, 
guiding every event of human and of all 
other history; and he believes that at some 
time the animal man became the spiritual 
man, possessed of an immortal soul. He 
believes that human nature is corrupted by 
sin; but we presume that he would be slow 
to believe that one Adam and one Eve—his 
rib-made wife—were ever actually tempted 
by an actual serpent, with an actual fruit, 
in an actual garden, guarded by an actual 
flaming sword. . 

We presume that, if Professor Duffield 
were to inquire, he might find such heresy, 
and possibly some doctrinal heresies de- 
rived therefrom, nearer to him, and perhaps 
as flagrant in his eyes as those of the Rev. 
John Miller. Such heresies—but they are 
not heresies—are now more or less distinct- 
ly taught in nearly all the best schools of 
theology in our country. We wish to put 
a peg down to mark the rise of the Nile, 
and to let it be understood that reverent 
Christian faith, like that of Dr. McCosh, 
does not necessarily believe in the literal 
story of the creation and the fall of man, 
nor in the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin. 

We also add our suggestion to Professor 
Duffield that he is usurping unauthorized 
functions when he undertakes to decide 
just what phases of scientific faith consign 


a man to Hell. 
——E—E 


“HAZING.” 


WE do not like the word. There are 
recognized names for the offenses included 
in the term—such as burglary, assault and 
battery, and manslaughter. We do ntvt 
know why some mild and apologetic term 
should: be invented to apply to these of- 
fenses when committed by young men 
under @ course of moral and intellectual 
education. Every day or two we read in 
the papers of some ‘‘ youthful burglars” 
who have been caught and convicted, and 
sent to the reform school for a term of 
years. We doubt if these poor boys are us 
guilty as these other young scamps who 
infest our schools of learning and commit 
this and worse offenses, 

Why is it so difficult to root out ‘‘haz- 
ing” from college and make it as detested 
as it is detestable? Simply because it is 
not treated asan offense against society, 
but asan amusement of wild young fel- 
lows, to be laughed at by their associates 
and frowned at by their natural enemies of 
the faculty, but not to be touched by the 
recognized officers of society. College 
ruffians are protected by their teachers. 
They are not punished. They are merely 
told to go home. And home they go—as 
heroes, perhaps, 

When Illinois was a young state, a couple 
of men fought a duel. One of them was 
killed. The other was arrested and hung. 
That was the first and it was the last duel 
ever fought in Illinois. ‘There wds the 
same public feeling toward dueling as there 
is now in college toward ‘‘ hazing.” But 
everybody knew it was a crime, and when 
once treated like a crime it came to be con- 
sidered also odious. The same remedy 
must be tried in our colleges, and it is the 
only one that will do any good. We are 
very glad that the mayor of Princeton has 
been informed that it is his duty to arrest 
somebody. We have not yet heard that 
this has been done; but the executive of 
the state will not only do fresh honor to 
New Jersey justice, but a great favor to 
our colleges, if it will see to it that the 
chief actors in the late outbreak of ruffian- 
ism in Princeton are not merely sent home 
by the faculty, but are also tried for assault 
and battery, and are sentenced to a term of 
punishment and hard labor in aprison or a 
reform school. The college authorities 
have done well, and have acted energetical- 
ly, so far as they could, in their relation 
in loco parentis; but they should welcome 
and, we presume, will welcome the assist- 
ance of the state in putting down this nui- 
sance and punishing these offenders. 
President McCosh cannot, it is true, violate 
the confidences of any confessions which 
have been made to him in his parental 
relation, and he does well to refuse to give 
information on the subject; but he will do 


much for good order, and for scholarship 
as well, when he makes it clear to the stu- 
dents that expulsion is not the proper and 
sufficient punishment for assault and burg 
lary, and that those who use knives or pis 
tols will be expected to wear striped clothes 
in the penitentiary. 





THE QUARRELSOME TEMPER. 

Isthis a quarrelsome world? There certain- 
ly is, always has been, and, until the Millen- 
nium comes, always will be a great deal of 
quarreling in the world. One, looking ex- 
clusively at a certain phase of human na- 
ture, might-easily come to the conclusion 
that the chief end of man is to fight. 


and physical organization. They are 
equipped by Nature for this purpose. 
Other animals must die that they may 
live. Not many men are actual cannibals, 
killing and eating each other; yet the 
belligerent passion that makes one the 
enemy of another, turns society into a 
quasi military camp, and fills communities 
and nations with multitudinous forms of 
hostilities, is as real and conspicuous among 
men as the instinct of the tiger for his 
prey. Men certainly do bite and devour 
each other on a frightful scale. The most 
dangerous animal in this world is the 
human animal. Mad dogs are bad enough; 
yet mad men are far worse. 

Nations have been either actually quar- 
reling with each other or holding them- 
selves in constant readiness to do so ever 
since nations had a being; and ove of the 
most difficult problems of the philanthro- 
pist and the Christian statesman isto keep 
them at peace. The nations of Europe to- 
day have a standing army of more than 
three millions of trained fighters, supported 
atan annual cost of more than five hun- 
dred ‘nillions of dollars. Cabinets and 
diplomats back up their counsels with iron- 
clads, Kings, out of humor with each 
other, launch huge armies into deadly con- 
flict and waste the treasure of the people 
inthe royal luxury. The Czar of Russia 
and the Sultan of Turkey, in order to 
agree, must first test the fighting power of 
their respective armies, England for a 
time watched the struggle with seeming in- 
difference; but at length her blood began 
to boi], and she must have a hand in set- 

etling the pending hostility or she would 
fight for it. A congress of nations is soon 
to be convened at Baden-Baden, to see if 
they can agree not to fight over the so- 
called Eastern question. We talk, by a 
figure of speech, about ‘‘ the family of na- 
tions.” It certainly is a very quarrelsome 
family, and has been through all time. 
Civilization, even among the most favored 
and cultivated parts of the world, must 
take very long strides before, as it respects 
nations, ‘‘ the lion and the lamb”’ will lie 
down together. The day has not yet come 
when the ‘‘ lion” has lost his tendency to 
eat up the ‘‘ lamb.” 

Nor is the spectacle at all improved if, 
turning to individuals, we think simply of 
their aggressions upon and resistance to 
each other, excluding from the contempla- 
tion those social affections, amenities, char- 
ities, and services that sweeten life, abate 
its ills, and make men happy. What a vast 
amount of ill-feeling, evil-speaking, and 
evil-doing to each other human beings 
manage to crowd into their history, in 
making the journey from the cradle to the 
grave! There is a family at loggerheads, 
and home becomes a pandemonium.. Here 
is a church, in which Christ is said to rule; 
yet alas! the members behave as if 
Christianity itself were a treatise on the art 
of quarreling. Two neighbors differ in 
opinion as to some matter mutually affect- 
ing them; and before they get through with 
it they come to hard words and perhaps 
hard blows, and possibly the law may be 
compelled to give its attention to both of 
them. One man insults another, and the 
latter knocks him down to pay for it. One 
wants what another has, but he has not; 
and he cheats him to get it. The prosperity 
of one excites the envy of another, and the 
latter turns liar to sink him to his own 
level. The politician and the party man 
proscribes and*makes war upon all but his 
own supporters. Two men, being com- 





petitors in the same business, become 
enemies; and, if we credit the,testimony of 


Some animals are carnivorous by instinct . 
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each in regard to the other, both are rascals 
whom no one can safely trust. Some are 
inveterate fault-finders and complainers, 
Everybody is wrong, and they only are 
tight. The whole world, with the ex 
ception of themselves, is made up of fools, 
and they only are wise. 

Such specifications, we are quite aware, 
present the dark side of human history, 
Weare glad that it is not the whole story. 
The world would be better and happier if 
it were a much smaller part ofit. It would 
bea very good thing to get rid of the whole 
of it, and leave only the gentle, the amiable, 
the lovely and loving qualities and actions 
to make up the entire warp and woof of 
our personal and social existence. What 
is the use in speaking angrily or discour- 
teously to another, when one can just as well 
speak pleasantly -and courteously? Why 
snub another, and wound his sensibility, 
and perhaps make him your enemy, when 
a kind word will afford him pleasure and 
secure a friend? Why contend about 
trifles that never pay the cost of the con- 
test? Why mingle bad and malignant pas- 
sions with honest differences? The quar- 
relsome temper is profitable to nobody 
and is a general curse to everybady. 

Reader, think of the most genial, affec- 
tionate, peaceful, and best-tempered man 
or woman that you know of,and try to mold 
your own character into the same type. If 
you would study and imitate the best 
model that anybody knows of, take the 
Man Christ Jesus and make him your pat- 
tern, The benediction of God is upon the 
peacemaker, and the first condition of 
being such is to be a lover of peace, 
Those who have the quarrelsome temper 
are not likely to study the things that make 


for peace, 
ee 


A LARGER FAITH WANTED. 


‘‘Ferisa in theology” was thought to 
be a severe charge against our stricter 
divines some years ago; but the longer we 
read these men the more we are struck 
with both the fact and the word. Feitico 
is good classic Portuguese. The Congo- 
men have corrupted it, and the sailors on 
the coast have brought it down still lower 
from fetisho to fetish; but there remains its 
good classic meaning, which is not only a 
charm or a gree-gree where an article is 
prefixed, but the witch principle or the 
charm system, which is the very thing that 
breaks out in our best theology. 

Why should it not? ‘‘The works of the 
flesh are manifest which are these—idola- 
try, witchcraft.” The Judgment Day, we 
take it, will bring our only escape and 
our very earliest and only possible absolute 
orthodoxy. 

Look, as we have done once or twice be- 
fore, at this piece de résistance in the Prince- 
ton Review. Dr. Patton ought probably 
not to have been allowed to carry the ban- 
ner in that first number. But, though 
crude, he is not unaccredited, and per- 
haps only carries into raw extremes the 
opinions of higher orthodoxy. 

He shows by artless putting of things 
the opinions that lie in his creed. For 
example, listen to this argument against 
Universalism: ‘‘It would be impossible to 
say with any force ‘ Believe and thou shalt 
be saved,’ since all men certainly would 
believe, as they had been informed that 
they would be saved.” Now, what sort of 
notion of saving faith must such a thought 
imply? Christ says: ‘‘Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.” The Bible exhausts speech to mag- 
nify this new creation. All ages of the 
world have tried to cheapen it. Cain 
offered fruits. The Jew sought the change 
through circumcision or the blood of 
Abraham. Then men were baptised into 
Christ; and then came priestly absolution; 
and now comes Dr. Patton (and alas! 
there are a great crowd behind him), and 
says men are saved by faith, afd the faith 
he means escapes from him in the frank 
nakedness of the above quoted passage 
from his article. 

Now, we would prefer the baptismal 
fetish; or we would prefer the priestly 
fetish; or we would prefer the transubstan- 
tiation fetish, in one very important particu- 
lar-—viz., that neither of these three is half 
so insidious as this open promise to an 
easy, superficial faith. 

The pest of this age is scoundrelism, and 
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to trumpet thealarm would have no greater 
extravagance than in the days of Luther. 
The scoundrelism is common in the 
Church. Now, when the faith which is to 
overcome the world is the fruit of the new 
birth, and the new birth is a moral change, 
instead of describing faith as a moral faith, 
Professor Patton gives us the miserable 
sentence that we have quoted; which, 
turned into plain English, means that the 
faith which a Universalist could not help 
having, if it were made as clear to him as 
day that all men were to be saved, is the 
same sort of faith that a Christian convert 
has; that is, that this latter is nothing more 
or better than assent to a Christ-achieved 
release from punishment. 

Penitence, of course, is to follow; but, as 
Jeremy Taylor argues, if penitence only. 
follows, how do we know how long the 
cheered profligate may try to get on without 
it? Here is the sore, in our belief, of the 
reigning Church. Here the new Luther 
should begin his strokes. And, as whole 
stretches of the Bible have been thrown 
out and relegated to what we call a ‘‘ legal 
dispensation,” it is time these should be 
brought back—from the speech to Cain, 
through all the entreaties of Moses, to the 
neglected splendors of the prophets, till 
we shall not be ashamed to preach thus: 
‘Let the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to dur God, and he 
will abundantly pardon.” ‘‘ Wash you, 
make you clean; judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow”; and then, ‘‘ though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” 


Erlitorial Hotes. 


Ir cannot be pleasant to the best Congrega- 
tionalists to see their Boston organ magnify- 
ing the differences of the denomination, rather . 
than its agreements with the general faith of 
the Church. The less essential a doctrine is 
to the Church the more essential it is to a de 
nomination, and denominationalists are en- 
gaged in a sad business when they are fo- 
menting these differences. The Rev. James 
F. Merriam has written an admirable letter to 
The Congregationalist, explaining why he did 
not think it bis duty to go out of the denom- 
ination; and The Congreyationalist replies by 
another catechism of questions like those au- 
swered in our columns by Mr. Boyd. The Con- 
gregationalist thinks it has some NScripture to 
support its notion of the importance of having 
an “assured conviction as to all the great doc- 
trines of the Bible,’ and it quotes direction to 
Titus to teach with all authority ‘ the things 
which become sound doctrine.”” But whatthis 
bold and healthful teaching was to be is ex- 
plained exactly in the rest of the chapter. 
«Sound doctrine ” does not mean accurate dog- 
ma; but healthful teaching, such as that 
the aged men should be saber, the 
young women chaste, servants not pur- 
loining, and “that, denying uogodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world”? We suppose Mr. Merriam teaches all 
this and a good deal more, and does it exhort- 
ing and rebuking with all authority, And yet 
The Congregationalist will have none of him in 
the Congregational body. 








THE Reformer and Jewish Times is very noisy 
in its assertion that there are scarcely any re- 
spectable converted Jews, and repeats its offer 
to give a hundred dollars to anybody who will 
present twenty-five names of such converts to 
Christianity in the United States; and it 
especially challenges us to make the attempt, 
offering the following inducement to us, as we 
see in its last number, just received : 


** We have made the subject of conversions 


from Judaism a study, and we have been 


forced to the conclusion that ‘nearly all of the 
so-called Jewish Cnristians are vagabonds and 
adventurers, while their representatives, like 
Nathans and Rosevalley, are swindlere and 
criminals. We know of bardly one converted 
Jew in the United States who is a respectable 
man or who has not become converted for some 
selfish purpose; and we do know that the 
agents for gach conversions are, as a rule, the 
most unmitigated liars and impostors. Never- 
theless, we are open to conviction, and if THE 
INDEPENDENT will give us the names and ad- 
dresses of fifty respectable Jews in the United 
States who have been converted to Christianity 
and are now members in good standing of 
recognized churches, we will retract all we have 
said and guarantee to THE INDEPENDENT fifty 
Rew subscribers. Will ‘tue INDEPENDENT ac- 
cept our offer?” 

It now doubles the number required, and next 
week it will probably require a thousand or 
two. We do not consent to be bluffed by such 


bravado, and, in reply, would simply print the 
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following list of forty-two names of con- 
verted Jews, all “‘now members in good stand- 
ing of recognized churches,’’ and, with one or 
two exceptions, all living within a half dozen 
miles of The Jewish Times. We have not 
sought for them; but a business’ man in New 
York, a Hebrew Christian, happening to see 
the assertion of The Jewish Times quoted in 
THE INDEPENDENT, took pains to write down 
a list of such Jewish converts as he could 
recall within his acquaintance, and here they 
are. It will be noticed that a few of them are 
pastors of Christian churches, while most of 
them are engaged in trade or other honorable 
labor. Does The Jewish Times want any more 
names? We presume our subscribers could 
send them in by the hundred. 


THis is our New York friend’s lst of con- 
verted Jews whom he happens to know of: 

Right Rev. 8S. I. J. SCHERESCHEWSEY, P. E. Bishop 
of China, 23 Bible Bouse. 

Rev. J. C. FLEISSHACKER, St. George’s P. E. Mis- 
sion, New York. 

Rev. 8. ALMAN, Second Baptist Mission, New York. 

Rev. CHARLES E. HARRIS, Green Avenue M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Rev. J. NEANDEK, First German Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Rev. and Mrs. 8. KRISTELLER, M. KE. Church, 
Smithtown Branch, L. I. 

Rev. Lewis C. NEWMAN, P. E. Mission, Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. D. ROSENBERG, Evangelical Association, B. 
Friend Street Church, Columbus, O. 

Rev. BERNHARD PICK, Ph. D., Pres., Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. R. LEDERER, 123 Kast 63d Street, 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. HOFFHEIMER, stationery, 415 Bleeck- 
er Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rese, works at Ridley’s, Grand 
Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. SKOTSKI, tailor, Broudway, near 48th 
Street, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. ROSENTHAL, hosiery, 78 Essex 
Street, New York. 

Mr. UNGAR, jewelry store, Bleecker Street, near 
Broadway, New York. 

Mr. J. E. MENDOZA, salesman, 129 Suffolk Street, 
New York. 

Mr. JACOBY, tailor, 172 Mulberry Street, New York 

Mr. H. BECKER, baker, 18 Greenwich Avenue, New 
York. 

Mr. L. BECKER, baker, 18 Greenwich Avenue, New 
York. 

Mr. BE. PHILLIPS, baker, Third Avenue, New York. 

Mr. JONES, 70 Avenue C, New York. 

Mr. CHAS. ROCKER, 78 Avenue B, New York. 

Mr. GOLDBERG, 453 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. TORRES, 70 Avenue C, New York. 

Mr. M. LERMAN, wusic publisher, 97 E. 4th Street, 
New York. 

Mr. WM. KLEIN, 8 First Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. ABRAHAMS, 185 Cherry Street, New York. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE, 28 Second Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. HANCOCK, 24 Second Avenue, New York. 

Miss PULVERMACHER, Menetta Street (Mr. Alman’s 
church), New York. 

Miss SACIA, 76 McDougal Street, New York. 

Mr. H. ROSENZWEIG, janitor Mechanics’ Bank, 
Brooklyn. 

Mrs. KATHER KING, 287 Duffield Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. M. FRANKLIN, 1215 Broadway, Brooklyn, K. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROSENGARTEN, 51 Scholes Street 
Brooklyn. 


There may be some chaff in this list ; but our 
informant is ready to take the editor of The 
Jewish Times to every one of these persons, and 
let him satisfy himself. Does he wish us to ask 
our subscribers for other. lists? The Jewish 
Messenger is much more sensible, and rebukes 
its coreligionist, as follows: ‘*‘ We gain nothing 
by impugning the motives of converts—unless 
we know them to be frauds. It is bigotry so to 
act.’””? Here is an illustration in Judaism where 
the Conservative and Orthodox is really less 
narrow than the one that boasts of being pro- 
gressive and liberal. 





Tue infelicity of creating a church for a 
dogma was never much more clearly exempli- 
fied than in a paragraph in the last Universal- 
ist: 

‘Let a nominal Universalist minister say: 
*[T have come to doubt the doctrine of salva- 
tion for every soul. The Scriptures and reason 
also seem to point to the endless conscious 
suffering, or, at least, the destruction of the 
wicked, and I can no longer preach the doc- 
trine of a complete redemption’; and, despite 
that confession, let him have installation over 
a Universalist parish and hold formal fellow- 
ship, and well might it be said that Universal- 
ism had been revolutionized. In fact, a minis- 
ter taking that position never would think of 
longer calling himself a Universatist, and no 
church’ in our fellowship would think of in- 
stalling him as pastor.’’ 

Here is a sad state of things. The doctrine of 
universal salvation is not a cardinal one. A 
man may love God and go to Heaven who be- 
lieves that sin will continue endlessly or who 
imagines that the wicked will floally exhaust 
their existence. Millions of such men have 
lived. But here is a piece of the Christian 
Church which willfully makes itself smaller 
than the Christian Church, and, if we can be- 
lieve, its leading organ, would refuse to main- 
tain ‘‘ formal fellowship’’ with a brother who 
should raise the question whether he ought 
not to believe what it is confessed that the 
vast majority of good Christians have be- 
lieved aud have been saved in believing, 
through the whole history of the Christian 
Church. We hold that it would be just as 
wrong for Universalist ministers to refuse fel- 
lowship to such a man as is described in this 
parégraph as it would be for Congregational: 





ists to refuse fellowship to R. W. Dale, or 
Baldwin Brown, or Mr. Munger. 


We have in this city another case of trouble 
in a Reformed (Dutch) Church, between a 
minister and the Consistory. The Madison. 
Avenue Reformed Church (late Dr. Ganse’s) 
bas had as its pastor for the year past the 
Rey. William Lloyd, an Englishman, who came 
to this church from the Methodist body. He 
is a taking preacher, a popular man, and filled 
the house. The Consistory had some reason 


“to suspect bim of improper conduct and puta 


detective on his track. The result was, omit- 
ting some charges tbat are sald to have been 
explained, that he was found to be drinking 
freely, at hotel and saloon bars, of brandy and 
hot rum and water, from two to six times 
in a day, and that he was so aflected by the 
discovery of his conduct that be threat- 
ened to commit suicide, and wes pre- 
vented by one of his friends from drownivg 
himself. The majority of the Consistory say 
he must leave, and the majority of the people 
stand by htm. The. question is whether the 
Consistory did a mean thing in hiring a detect- 
ive to watch him. To us it seems a perfectly 
proper thing to do, inthe circumstances. No- 
body would question that a merchant who 
thought he had reason to suspect his partner or 
his clerk would have a perfect right to secure 
proof or disproof by a detective agency. There 
is nothing so sacred about a minister’s position 
that he should be an exception. It is kinder 
and safer to find out the facts before bringing 
charges. The suspicions may be found base- 
less, and it will never be necessary to hurt the 
man’s feelings by intimating them to him. If 
they are true, it would be silly to put him on 
guard, and thus to help keep a wolf in the 
fold. In this case it appears to us that the 
Consistory were perfectly justified. A man 
who buys half a dozen drinks in a day at a pub- 
lic bar is not fit to be a minister, let alone any 
other charges. It is reported that his friends 
declared that they would raise $175,000 to 
start a newchurch for him. Our advice is 
classical, ‘‘ Don’t.” 


WE imagine that the burst of passionate 
indignation with which the change in name 
of The Princeton Review was received has 
nearly spent itself. Both Dr. Atwater and Mr. 
Sherwood have raised what dust they well 
could over their selling out, the one the Old 
School and the other the New School men in 
the Presbyterian Church. It is now pretty 
well understood that there is nothing theolog- 
ical, nothing but what is personal, involved in 
the intentions of the parties who are respon- 
sible for the change. The new proprietor, 
Mr. Libbey, is the editor; and bis choice of a 
name has reference not to Prioceton as the 
seat of a theological school, but to Princeton 
as the seat of a college. To the new Princeton 
Review Princeton means Dr. McCosh, and not 
Dr. Hodge. This will really leave the Presby- 
terlan Church without any review, which will 
recall the time when, forty years ago, the 
organ of the Hodges and Alexanders, of Prince- 
ton, spoke with more authority than a general 
assembly and no man dared say nay. As Dr. 
McCosh does not represent Calvinism against 
Arminianism, but Theism against Naturalism, 
we may expect that The Princeton Review will 
be more catholic and less denominational. 
We doubt if anybody at present will have the 
courage to attempt to start a Presbyterian 
review. We doubt if one is needed. Indeed, 
the denominations are not needed. 


Wer bre glad to see trat in The Interior Prof, 
W. M. Blackburn admits that in the West. 
minster Confession of Faith aline is drawn 
between elect and non-elect infants. It is to 
his honor that he refuees to join those who at- 
tempt to throw dust in people’s eyes. The 
Congregationalist may well learn from this pro- 
fessor in a Presbyterian seminary, who says 
plainly : 

“By the words covenant and elect the West- 

minster Assembly meant to run a line through 
the adult world. While thus applying those 
terms toadults, they debate about the ‘ elect. of 
infants,’ andthe same line was evidently run 
through the class of dying infants. The ‘elect’ 
infants are those within the covenant of re- 
demption.”’ 
We have got about to the end of the claim 
that the early Calvinists did not believe in in- 
fant damnation. Of course, they did. They 
drew a sharp line between infants who die 
within the covenant of redemption and those 
who die without it. 





THE Houee of Representatives, after limiting 
the discussion to a single hour, last week 
adofted the Silver Bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate, by a majority of more than two-thirds. 
This brings the bill before the President for his 
action, with the probability, yea, almost cer- 
tainty, that he will veto it, and with hardly a 
le@s certainty that it will be passed in both 
houses of Congress against his veto, and thus 
become a law. It is barely possible that there 
may be a failure in the Senate to repass the bill 
over the veto. A change of three votes from 
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the majority would secure this result. We 
should be glad to hope, for the credit and best 
interests of the country, that the adoption of 
the Silver Bill would be the end of the financial 
question, at least for the present ; but such is 
not at all the prospect. It is only the begin- 
ning of the end. The House of Represent- 
atives has already passed a bill to yepeal the 
Resumption Act, and this will be the next 
financial question to be considered by the Sen- 
ate. The Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House have agreed to report a bill for a 
withdrawal of all the national bank-notes, and 
the substitution therefor of Government 
fesues. The prevalent policy of the West and 
the South consists in cheap money, a plenty of 
it, high prices, and mo redemption of paper 
circulation. We regret to say that it now looks 
as if the inflation heresy would carry the day, 
and the country, after coming so near to specie 
payment, would put out to sea again, ard 
reach its present position only after a long and 
dangerous voyage. Unless the established 
laws of political economy shall be radically 
changed for their accommodation, the Amer- 
ican people, if they try the experiment, will 
certainly pay its penalty. 

THE Senate last week, by a vote of 33 to 21, 
decided to restore to congressmen the frank- 
ing privilege, which before its abolition, a few 
years since, had become such. an intolerable 
nuisance that the country could no longer 
endure it. The people became disgusted with 
the abuses of the system and demanded that 
the privilege should be abolished altogetter. 
The last Congress voted that strictly public 
documents might be sent through the mails 
free; and now the Senate proposes to supple- 
ment this by giving to members of Congress 
the franking power in general. Should the 
House concur, we shall go back to the old 
system, and be likely to resume its well-known 
abuses, One of the public reasons for demand- 
ing the abolition of the privilege was tbat the 
rates of postage, especially on letters, might be 
reduced. This reason has lost none of its 
force, but is just as good to-day as it was five 
years ago. What Congress should do is to 
enact a law providing that all ordinary letters 
shall be carried in the mail at the rate of ove 
cent for every letter. This, by cheapening the 
cost, would greatl¥ increase the correspond- 
ence among the people; and this would be of 
a thousand-fold more benefit to the country 
than apy advantages to accrue from the frank- 
ing privilege possessed by congressmen. Cheap 
postage is the people’s affair and the franking 
privilege is mainly the affair of congressmen, 
from which the people, as a rule, are to derive 
no benelit. 





THE governor of the Territory of Utah, in 
his last message, called the attention of the 
legislature of that territory to the subject of 
polygamy, and earnestly recommended efti- 
cient legislation for its suppreesion, A com- 
mittee appointed to consider the recommenda- 
tion recently made an adverse report, taking 
the ground that polygamy has the authority 
of the Bible in its favor; that it is, conse- 
quently, a divine ordinance ; and that the legis- 
lature ought not to pass laws against the 
religious beliefs and practices of the pcople. 
Ot course, the majority of the committee con- 
sisted of Mormons, and the came is true of the 
legislature. Nothing will be done by this 
legislature, or by avy other whieh the people 
are likely to elect for some time, to rout out 
this vile and abominanle system. ‘The 1emcdy 
must come from legislation by Congress, and 
already several biils are before it looking to 
this end, besides a bill proposing the sdmie- 
sion of Utah into the Union as a state. Con- 
gress has for years pottered with the question, 
to its disgrace and that of the nation. Will it 
continue to do so longer? The admission of 
Utah into the Union as a state, wito polygamy 
as an estadlished institution therein, is not to 
be thought of for a moment. 


A BILL has becn introduced into the legisla- 
ture of this state prohibiting the use of what 
it calls ‘incendiary language”? at public 
meetings. The Albany Law Journal says that 
the bill raises the question ‘‘ whether such a 
law as is proposed would not do more harm 
than good. Laws trenching upon liberty of 
speech are unpopular, and unpopular laws are, 
as a rule, unenforceable in this country; anda 
statute that cannot be put in force ought not 
to exist.’ We can conceive of an extreme 
state of things in which such a law might be 
necessary to the public safety, and on this 
ground justifiable; but no such condition 
exists in the State of New York, and, heuce, 
there is no occasion fur any such restraint 
upon the liberty of speech at public meetings. 
Such a statute better fits martial law in the ex- 
igencies of rebellion and war than the civil 
code in the time of peace. There wouid bea very 
grave difficulty in determinivg precisely what 
is “‘incendiary language’’ ia the sense in- 
tended to be furbiddev. The better remedy 
in a free country is to correct the abuses of. 
speech by the largest liberty of speech, witb 
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assumes the form of personal slander. This is 
safer and much more in accordance with our 
institutions thav the attempt to tie men’s 
tongues at public meetiugs, lest, perchance, 
they may stir up the passions of a crowd. 





THE Municipal Society of this city, at ite 
meeting of last week, had under discussion 
the question of tax-exemption in respect to 
church property, as well as other property 
owned and managed by private corporations. 
The aggregate amount of chureh property in 
the city exempt from taxation was stated to be 
$38,140,500, which, by adding other property 
also exempt «such as sectarian schools and 
libraries, Lospitals, asylums, the Masonic Tem- 
ple, the Academy of Design, Association Hall, 
Cooper Lnustitute, ete.), gives an aggregate of 
$63,409,000 of private property from which 
neither the city nor the state collects a dollar 
of taxes. All this property is protected by 
law, yet for the purpose of contributing to 
the expenses of the protection it is as practi- 
cally annihilated as if it were sunk to the bot- 
tom of.the ocean. Some church corporations 
own large plots of ground, on which they pay 
no taxes, because a single church structure is 
erect‘d thereon. One church at Fordham 
has 130 acres exempt from taxation; and the 
Sacred Heart, at Morrisania, has thirty acres 
also exempt. Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz said that 
he “ knew institutions that paid $1,000 an acre 
for land which is now worth $8,000 a lot, with 
not a dollar of taxes levied upon it.” The ex- 
emption system in this city imposes an im- 
mense burden upon property not exempt, and 
forms an inducement to place property in such 
categories as will secure the exemption. It is 
an upjust system anywhere, since it precludes 
a proportionate and equal distribution of tax 
burdens. The injustice is specialiy marked 
when a church corporation is exempted from 
taxation on a large plot of ground, although 
it occupies for church purposes but a mere 
fragment thereof. The whole system needs to 
be thoroughly cbanged, 


JUDGE Davis, of this city, in recently sen- 
tencing Wall to ifteen years’ imprisonment in 
the state prison, whoin a drunken fit so in- 
jured his wife by kicking her that she soon 
thereafter died, took occasion to utter some 
just and scathing words inv respect to the grog- 
yveries that turn men into such drunken 
maniacs. We quote as follows his words in 
reference to the law in the statute-book of the 
state authorizing a prosecution for civil 
damages: 

‘* There is a law on our statute-book, which, 
I am sorry to say, is rarely invoked, which 
would impose on them severe civil damages— 
a law which enables children to prosecute those 
who sell their intoxicated fathers whisky, 
and punishes such meu in what | regret is tue 
Ouly Way to reach them. 1 advise you, for 
the sake of your children, to have steps taken 
to evuforce that remedy against those people. 
No license can justify apy one in selling liquor 
to an intoxicated man, such as you were. | 
should rejoice to have an example made of 
tuem; for, in my judgment, and [ believe in 
the eye of God, as well a8 of humanity, the 
cousequeuces Which descend on you, and still 
more severely On your children, are traceable to 
those who, for the paliry gain on # giass or 
two of whi-ky, dcal it out to those who they 
know are already unfit tocare for themselves”? 
This wretched man had been turned intoa 
wife-killer by these accursed groggeries, at the 
time hardly knowing wnat he wasdoing. The 
law makes toe sellers of the whisky reopons- 
ible in an action for civil damages ; yet, as 
Judge Davis says aud the fact shows, the 
remedy is for the most part a dead letter. 
The law ougnt to be supplemested with a pro- 
Vision making the act a vigh misdemeauor, lor 
which the guilty party shall be imprisoned tor 
hot less thao One year. 








GOVERNOR STONE, of Mississippi, in his in- 
augural address, suid : 

“No problem in politics was ever allotted to 
apy peopie more difficult tuan that which tue 
State of Mississippi, in common wiih her sister 
states of tue South, is now calied upon to solve. 
Can a government based upon uvlimited sut- 
{rage ve successfully curried on between two 
races, the most antugouistic on earth, which, 
while according equal rights to each, sball tend 
to the common prosperity and bappiness of 
botu? The experience of the past len years 
sulliciently demgnstrates that it cannot be done 
by governments the controlling ipfluence of 
which is wicided by the inferior race. It re- 
mains to be seen whether one controlled by the 
superior will be more successful, Upou one 
point all good men will agree: there must be 
absolute aud perfect protection to life, liberty 
and property. If sutlicient powers for this pur- 
pose are not already lodged in the executive 
officers of the state and counties, those powers 
should be evlarged.”’ 


Governor Sfone here says that “there must be 
absolute protection to life, liberty, and proper- 
ty.” If he includes in the protection to life 
and liberty the right, without peril to life and 
without restraint or constraint upon liberty, to 
vote, without any discrimination ‘on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,”’ then we say Amen to the Governor’s 
Proposition. And if the Democrats in Missis- 
sippi, now in power, as the consequence of 
violating this right, will hereafter be its pro- 
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the exception of those cases in which speech | tectors, then we shall be more than willing to --»-The Sun and The Catholic Review were | ment *‘ unsupported” that the original Calvin- 


let by-gones be by-gones. Is this the Govern- 
or’s meaning and is this what Mississippi Dem- 
ocrats propose to do? If so, then the acqul- 
sition of power has most wonderfully changed 
their purposes. 


.. +The new lord provost, or mayor, of Glas- 
gow, Mr. Collins, is a teetotaler of the sort de- 
scribed by a correspondent this week. The 
members of the Glasgow Royal Exchange have 
been in the habit of giving a dinner on Christ- 
mas Day to the poor, at which beer was served 
and at which the lord provost presided. But 
on the last occasion Mr. Collins refused to be 
present, because, he said, strong drink caused 
the poor most of their misery ard he would 
not in apy way countenance it. He was much 
abused for his scrupulosity ; but, to show that 
he was not stingy about it, he gave a New 
Year’s dinner at his own expense to the poor, 
at which nothing stronger than tea was served, 
with good things enough to eat, and at the end 
a quarter of a pound of tea was given to each 
poor person by another anonymous teetotaler, 


...-Tois is what a Baptist minister writes 
from Boston to the Chicago Standard: 

“ The Universalists are in the front rank in 
the great temperance movement. No denom- 
ination stands before them in this respect. 
Tbeir ministers are leaders in this reform, 
The Methodists are scarcely behind them, and 
those two sects are in advance of all others in 
this respect. Dr. Miner is the most cousist- 
ently radical temperance man in the state and 
his influence is very far-reaching. He and the 
writer were parts of a little company of tour- 
ists that happened to be at Rome in mid-sum- 
mer a few years ago. The cholera was depop- 
ulating the city. [twas a common notion that 
travelers must use wine, instead of water. 
* You will die,’ men said, ‘if you don’t use the 
light wine of the counotry iu this season of the 
year.’ ‘Then | will die,’ said Dr. Miuer. He 
was the only one of the party who kept his 
principles and his health !’ 

.... We suppose it was Dr. Talmage that Dr, 
J.T. Duryea had in his mind, the other night, 
when he said that he was ashamed that the 
ministry and the religious press had treated 
Canon Farrar und others like him as they have. 
Vulgar Universalism, be said, is dead. Such 
men a8 Canon Farrar admit all essential 
truth about the necessity of regeneration. He 
was ashamed, he said, that a Christian minister 
in Brooklyn had from his pu'pit denounced 
Canon Farrar as an iufidel. He declured that 
many of our best men feel greatly troubled 
in this mftter, and hope that in some way God 
may yet provide for those who have fuiled to 
receive in their life the privilege of the Gospel. 

...-To the complaint that subdivision is 
creating alot of pocket dioceses, ‘‘of no 
special weight or character,’? The Churchman 
replies that ‘‘the new Diocese of Springfield 
contains sixty counties, probably about half 
of the area of the state, with a population of 
about one million two huadred thousaud souls.” 
‘Phe Sandemanians mighc beat that by dividing 
80 as to have one parish embrace all the United 
States on the east side, and the other all the 
United States on the west side of the main 
street of Danbury. The question is not oue of 
area and populatiou, but of churchmember- 
ship. How many communicants will there be 
in the Diocese of Springtield ? 


...-Another Orthodox Congregational min- 
ister, Prof. J. L. Dimaa, of Brown University, 
puts himself by the side of the minority of the 
ludiap Orchard Council, 

* | aflirm that there is no warrant whatever 
for erecting the bold, literal dogma of everlast- 
ing puoishimen' im an article of the Christian 
faith; that grievous wrong is dune when any 
whoshrink from accep: ing it are excluded from 
the communion of Cursuan peopie’; and that 
the religious body which iusi ts ob Ubis 48 au 
essential Lest will ieviably bar from its minis- 
try mavy of the must faltotul spd the most 
conscientious of the present generation. Those 
who atlirm it aflirm what Jesus bimself made 
no part of his direct aud explicit teacning, and 
where he was client we weil may pausé.”’ 

.++eThe Charleston ews in a pungent article 
on the report of the South Carolina Bund 
Commission says: *‘ Stripped of the garment 
of pointed phrase and ruunved paragraph, the 
report of the Bond Commission means that the 
staie shall repudiate half of her honest debt 
and shall repudiate the whole of her doubtful 
or dishonest debt.” Zhe News is fighting 
valiantiy against the proposed infamy ; yet it 
seems strongly probable that, notwithstanding 
Wade Hampton’s wordy professions, the 
Democrats of South Carolina will signalize 
their accession to power by au unblushing act 
of repudiation. 


.--.The National Liberal League bas sent a 
Petition to Congress, signed by its officers and 
10,660 persons living in the different states of 
the Union, and asking that the Constitution 
may be so amended as to make church and 
state constitutionally impossible in all the 
states. This is already true in respect to the 
General Government, and for the most part 
true in respect to all the state governments, 
The petitioners propose that the National Con- 
stitution shall be so amended as to sweep out 
every vestige of the principle from our polit- 
ieal system. We entirely agree with them in 
the end sought. 





equally troubled because Mr. Gladden “ con- 
demons in THE INDEPENDENT the practice of 
Orthodox Christians mingling socially with 
heretics.’” Mr. Gladden defends his position 
in Sunday Afternoon, and adds : 

“ We intend to introduce into the next Trien- 
nial Council of the Congregational Churches 
a bill providing that any person who shall ven- 
ture to differ iv opinion with any regularly or- 
dained Congregational minister shall receive 
thirty nine lasies for the first offense, for the 
second shall be put in the = and for the 
third shall have bis ears cropped. When that 
bill shall become a law the days of heresy will 
be numbered.” 

+++ The Intelligencer, of this city, denies the 
correctness of the report that Dr. Behrends, of 
Providence, has been called to the ‘‘ pastorate 
of the Reformed Church, of this city, of which 
Dr. Ludiow was pastor.’? What it objects to is 
the form of the report, since it does ‘‘ not like 
to hear the Forty-eighth-Street Chureh de- 
scribed as the church of which Dr. Ludlow was 
pastor.”” We suggest to our neighbor that this 
description is the one which the people in this 
city, as well asin the country, will most readi- 
ly understand. They know Dr. Ludlow much 
better than they know the church. 


....-Zion’s Advocate seems to imagine that we 
are to blame for not having corrected the state- 
ment about ‘‘the Baptist missionaries in 
Japan” translating ‘baptize’? by a word 
meaning to soak. We originated the story, and 
told it correctly, that the Independent Baptist 
missionary, Mr. Goble, translated ‘‘ baptize ’’ 
by hitashi—to steep, soak, macerate; and we had 
not noticed that the regular Baptist Missionary 
Union was being held responsible for the mis- 
take, or we would have corrected it. 

.... The Rev. Dr. Walter Smith, of the Free 
Presbytery of E€inburgh, conducted a religious 
service on last Christmas Day, and had the 
hardihood to announce at the succeeding meet- 
ing of Presbytery that he intended to con- 
tinue the practice. A sturdy elder has given 
notice thathe will present his case for presby- 
terial action; but it must be confessed with 
pain that the Presbytery fails to see therein 
the red rag of the Scarlet Woman and greeted 
the notice with peals of laughter. 

...-All honor to the name and memory of a 
hero, J. W. Barron, treasurer of the Dexter 
(Me.) Savings Bank. He was faithful to his 
trust, he refused to be an accomplice of rob- 
bers, and they murdered him. The robbers 
went away without their booty. He has done 
more in his death than a hundred men could 
do in their lives to protect finaneial trusts and 
discourage robbery. The banks all over the 
country ought to contribute to make his family 
independent. 

....We learn from The Messenger that our 
phrase “they threw up the sponge ”’ is “ prize- 
ring slang,’’ showing uveitber ‘‘ taste” nor ‘* re- 
fiuement.”” We accept the rebuke meckly, 
though it did not occur to us in that light. 
And it now occurs to us that an apostle is in 
the same condemnation Who says ‘“ ruxreiw” 
and ‘‘imwmidiw” (I Cor. ix, 26, 27)? Oh! 
Paul, Paul, takeoff your boxing knuckles and 
let your body rest, for there isa man of “ re- 
finement ’’ about. 

..». We read it now in a Baptist paper, The 
Standard, and so we think tbat people are be- 
ginning to be willing to hear what we have 
said for years : 

‘Old fasbioved Universalism is dead. Res- 
toration is the theory of the sect pow, anda 
man of the old stripe is the exception to the 
rule. Dr, Miner speaks of * Hell’ aud * Devil’ 
in bis speeches a- freely as if be were an Ortho- 
dox picacter. Probably be does not b. lieve 
those w.1ds a8 we do; but their ulterauce in 
dicates a counge from ‘he old-style notions.” 

.... Tbe comptroller of Georgia reports that 
there are 84,164 colored voters in the state, who 
own 457,635 acres of land, the valuation of 
which ou the tax-list is $1,244 104, and also own 
city property valued at $1,790,725, be-ides 
ubdout $1,000 000 worth of hor-es, muier, hogs, 
and cattle and $2,100,000 in other property vot 
enumerated—maklug au aggregate of $6,134,- 
829. It is only about fifteen years since these 
people were not the owners of themselves. 


.... Were Great Britain to declare war againet 
Russia, it would be very hard to prevent Ameri- 
can cruisers from flying the Russian flag and prey- 
ing on British commerce. We have something 
of a daring whaling fleet left, and the members 
of it, to a man, remember the depredations of 
the ‘‘Shepvandoah’’ and hate Great Britain 
therefor, while they love Kussia, whose un- 
stinted hospitality they have enjoyed so freely 
in the Okhotsk and Anadir Seas. 

..».We are surprised to see how many peo- 
ple there are who read THE INDEPENDENT aud 
who remember the cold-water movement of 
forty years ago. We have hada score of let- 
ters from all over the country, telling us who 
wrote the temperance ode we printed a fort- 
night ago. The lust and best is from J. Niles, 
Kosciusko, Miss., which tells us the occasion, 
as we gave it last week, and refers us to Piere 
pont’s ‘‘ Poems,” p. 187. 

ooo The Presbyte rian banner calls our state- 
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ism is nearly extinct, and has been substantially 
replaced by Arminianism even in denominations 
that still imagine themselves Calvinistic. 
That paper is the only one in the Presbyterian 
Church that really knows what Calvinism is 
and cares anything about it. We do not forget 
The Presbyterian, which thinks it knows and 
cares, 

«...The Examiner and Chronicle asks the 
question ‘‘ Has any corporate body the right to 
divert property to other uses than that intended 
by the original donors?’ Of course, they have, 
and the Illinois courts are right in giving Dr. 
Cheney’s society the property of the society. 
That ts the privilege of new members received 
into a corporation, to exercise their judgment ; 
and the corporation rules, not certain donors. 

---The nomination of Mr. Bayard Taylor to 
represent this country at Berlin is every way a 
fitting appointment. We are a little curious to 
kpow how he will vindicate the honor of his 
country, in the event that the Silver Bill be- 
comes a law, to the Germans, who hold large 
amounts of United States bonds and other 
Awerican securities, with the understanding 
that they were payable in a hundred-cent dollar, 

...-Robert L. Case, the president of the 
Security Life Insurance Company, recently 
convicted on the change of perjary and sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment in the state- 
prison, bas been admitted to bail in the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, pending the de- 
cision on a bill of exceptions. Had he been a 
common day-laborer, he would ere this have 
been in Sing Sing. . 


....Our excellent Union Theological Semin- 
ary last week opened a biblical museum, which, 
we trust, will grow to a considerable import- 
ance. It contains casts, manuscripts, ornitho- 
logical and geological specimens, and the 
promise of what may‘one of these days bea 
valuable collection. A numberof missionary 
curiosities occupy the same room, as is proper 
enough. 

«++ The Cincinnati Commercial, the strongest 
advocate of silver in the West, admits that 
Mr. Belmont’s second letter, in answer to ex- 
Governor Hendricks, successfully proves that, 
under existing laws, ‘‘coin’’ means gold coin, 
as to the payment of the Government bonds. 
If so, then to pay in a ninety-cent silver dollar 
will, uf course, mean repudiation. 

..-e The Pali Mail Gazette has got hold of The 
Christian Advocate’s pious appeal to the non- 
renewing subscriber—‘‘ Brother, can you afford 
to hush these memories and quench this light 
for 2 dollars and 70 cents ?’’—and retails it to 
tue English public as “touching, in the ex- 
treme.” 

...-The Pope left only some $24,000,000 in- 
vested with the Rothschilds, and a little less 
than half a million of cash in his desk. Who 
is his heir? What moral right had he to accu- 
mulate this amount, which, it would seem, 
ought to have been spent for the missions of 
the Church ? 


..-.Messrs. Lawrence Jerome and Belmont, 
of this city, are trying to secure a repeal of the 
law of this state forbidding pool-selling at 
horse-races. The law is right as it is, and it is 
to be hoped that they will not succeed. Pool- 
selling is simply one method of gambling. 


..-A special committee of the legislature 
has been investigating the treatment of prison- 
ers in the state-prison system of New Jersey. 
The result shows barbarities and brutalities 
practiced that call for prompt correction. The 
state should not tolerate them for an hour. 


..»-Mr. Merriam say> that in the next edi- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary be is going to 
put the Episcopal detinition of hymnal, 
to please tlre Methodists, Neither Worcester 
nor Webster as yet knows the word in any 
otber sense than as a syoouym for hymn, 


.... Tbe London Economist explains the “ sil- 
ver craze’”’ on the threefold ground of a fond- 
ness for cheap money, an excited imagination, 
and “a dangerous form of discontent.’”’ It 
ought to bave put political and party dem- 
agogism into the list of causes. 


.-e-In an article in the Northern Advocate, 
Dr. A. C. Gorge, of Wheeling, W. Va., ably de- 
fends New England aguiust the charge of Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry,in ‘tae INDEPENDENT, that New 
England is responsible for fastening African 
slavery on the South, 

....A Negroin Tennessee has been sentenced 
to state-prisoa for nineteen years for stealing a 
thousaad pounds of bacov. Tre law that ad- 
mits of such a sentence for such an offense is a 
barbarism and the judge that inflicted it is as 
bad as the law. ps 

...- The Advance has someadmirable an- 
swers to a ‘‘Home Missionary Catechism” 
from Cape Cod. It would seem as if only 
ignorance could complain of the financiel 
management of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. | 

-.+-Dhe Sunday - school Times has done it 
again. This time it is President Hayes and 
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the thirteen governors of the thirteen original 
colonies that write a word each to the children, 
in honor of Washington’s Birthday. 


...-A bill providing for female suffrage at 
municipal elections hus been reported favora- 
bly to the Maine House of Representatives, 
with the prospect, it is said, that it will be 
passed by the House. 


.++.The Masonic Temple in this city is esti- 
mated to be worth a million of dollars, aud on 
it not a dollar of taxes is paid to the city or 
the state. Is that right ? 


..--This city was taxed to the amount of 
$44,400 in 1875 to provide free gas for the 
lamps before churcbh-doors. Is that just to 
taxpayers! 


..+-Zion’s Advocate sherply protests against 
the ‘‘Landmarkiem” of Zhe Kzaminer and 
Chronicle, 


..-.-England to Russia: “Take care! No 


“‘Boss-for-us |” 


Hews of the Week. 


Russia’s peace terms, if signed, will make 
plece-meal of Turkey, Her demands include 
the extension of Bulgaria’s boundaries 60 a3 to 
embrace the country between the Danue aud 
the Balkans and a porti»n of Roumelia be- 
tween the Black Sea and Servia, with Sofia and 
Phillipopolis, a greater pait of Thrace and 
Macedonia, and the Valley of the Maritza, ex 
cept Adrianople, in addition. This new 
province to have a prince, whose elec ion is to 
be sanctioned by the Porte and the European 
Powers. For the first two years a Russian 
commission is to superintend the Bual- 
garian Government and 50,000 Russian 
troops occupy the _ territory. Bosnia, 
Servia,and Roumania also undergo changes, 
Russia further requires the prohibition of the 
passage of men-of-war through the Dardanelles 
except in isolated cases ; freedom of passage 
for merchantmen, even in time of war; pay- 
ment of an indemnity of 1,400,000,000 of 
roubles (about $1,050,000,000), to cover which 
Turkey is to cede Batum, Kars, Bayazid, Arda- 
han, and adjacent terri‘ory ; Turkey also to pay 
forty millions sterling (about $200,000,000) in 
bonds, the interest and sinking fund of which 
are to be guaranteed by the Bulgarian and 
Egyptian tributes, the Anatolian revenue, and 
the Heraclea mines ; ten millious of roubles to 
be paid immediately to indemnify Russian res- 
idents of Constantinople ; Turkey to reimburse 
Russian capital invested in Turkish bonds; 
also to payfor the maintenance of prisoners 
of war and the reopening of the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube. Turkey to cede part of Ar- 
menia and her iron-cluds to secure the indem- 
nity. England’s attitude remains the same; 
public feeling, perhaps, being more uneasy 
than last week as to the future. 





.... In the Princeton “ hazing” case the facts 
appear to be these: A member of the fresh- 
manu class, who bad publicly insinuated certain 
things touching the courage of the sopho- 
mores, was induced, by a fictitious invitation, 
to meet a party of the latter, in one of the 
college rooms. Here he was put through a 
course of discipline—minus hair-cutting—and 
made to sign a bumilating document. The 
freshmen were roused by the insult, and on 
the vight of the 19th a party of eight or ten of 
them, disguised, surprised two sophomores, 
named Atterbury and Carter, in their room at 
the Mansion Hous’, bound and gagged them, 
and then inflicted the hazing treatment upon 
their heads in effective barber fashion. The 
previous disgrace thus wiped out, the freshmen 
retired. The two sophomores, however, re- 
leased themselves quickly, and fired pistol-shots 
or blank cartridges out of the windows at the 
retreating party and at once gave chase. Onthe 
street shots were exchanged, and Atterbury fell 
woundedin thegroin, though notdangerously. 
This ended the night’s doings, and since then 
the Princeton faculty have been probing and 
curing the trouble, the result being that the 
two sophomores and eight freshmen bave been 
summarily dismissed the college. Asa climax 
to the proceedings, a body of sophgmores fol- 
lowed the freshmen to the depot and disturbed 
the peace generally, which called for further 
prompt discipline by the faculty. The record 
stands : 30 sophomores suspended and 8 dis- 
missed ; 2 freshmen dismissed, 10 suspended ; 
total departures, 50. 


....A new party—the ‘* Greenback Party’’— 
announced itself last week at Toledo. Nearly 
all the. states were represented, 100 delegates 
being present, including, however, few men of 
influence dr note. D. D. B. Sturgeon, of 
Toledo, called the convention to order, and 
Judge Francis W. Hughes, of Pennsylvania, 
was made permanent president. The speeches 
and resolutions demanded that the circulating 
medium, whether of metal or paper, should be 
issued by the Government, and not by banks, 
and be made a full legal-tender money for all 
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debts, duties, and taxes at its stamped value ; 
that such money should be sufficient to keep 
labor in full employ; and that Government 
bonds should be taxed precisely as other 
property. Apparently as a bait forthe work- 
ingman’s vote, the suppression of Chinese 
immigration was called for, as well as the pro- 
hibition of the contract system of employing 
labor in our prisons. 


...- Death announcements last week include 
that of Jules Dupré, of Paris, the eminent 
French landscape painter; David Leach, of 
Jersey City, rag-picker and miser, who owned 
several houses and some $50,000 cash ; Dr. Al- 
bert Smith, of Peterborough, N. H., graduate 
of Dartmouth in 1825, prominent physician 
and medical teacher. 


..--All the Senate’s amendments to the Sil- 
ver Bill were adopted by the House on the 21st, 
with the usual heavy vote of about 200 to 70, 
The expected veto by the President may posst- 
bly be sustained in the Senate, where the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority depends on the turn of 
one vote, 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Price's Special Flavoring Extracts— 
Vanilla, Lemon, etc.—are put up in bottles 
of full measure, containing nearly one-half 
more than others purporting to contain the 
same quantity, 





PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


Tuk Pacific Guano Company is a corpo- 
ration chartered by the State of Massachu- 
setts, with a capital of one million of 
dollars. Its business is located in Boston 
and its stockholders are residents of Bos- 
ton, New York, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. This company has grown 
out of the result of a private association of 
a few of the largest shipping merchants of 
Boston and New York, which was started 
a few years previous to its organization 
into a joint stock company. The highly- 
respectable firm of Glidden & Williams, of 
Boston, first interested themselves in this 
business, with a view to the furnishing of 
cargoes for their ships on their homeward 
voyage: They early obtained the control 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Howland’s Island,” in 
the Pacific Ocean, and on that good basis 
have built up an immense business. The 
company erected a fine building on the 
Centennial Grounds, in Puiladelphia, where 
they made an exhibition of their guano. 
The building and the guano both attracted 
general attention—the former as a specimen 
of beautiful architecture and the latter as 
one of the very best specimens of guano 
exhibited there. 

The officers and managers of this corpo- 
ration are reliable business men, who are 
determined to offer to the farmers and 
agriculturists of the country a fertilizer 
which has real merit. We know something 
about this company by experience, having 
ourselves used the guano they offer. It 
was an experiment which gave us great 
satisfaction, and we do not hesitate tocom- 
mend this excellent fertilizer to the public. 
Those who desire more facts and particu- 
lars may address the ‘‘ Pacific Guano Com- 
pany,” Sear’s Building, Boston. 








THE LEADING PAPER OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Foremost among the Southern journals 
in circulation and influence, as well as inin- 
dependence, ability, and enterprise, stands 
The News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C. 

As the only prominent newspaper in 
South Carolina, it is read in every family 
of intelligence and culture in the state, 
and enjoys besides a wide popularity 
throughout the entire Cotton Belt. 

The rates for advertising are lower, in 
proportion to circulation, than those of 
any paper in the South, Prices and speci- 
men copies furnished on application to the 
Publishers, RiorpDAN & Dawson, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


ImPorTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European i. 850 rooms. 
urant firstsclass, ices moderate 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

THE annual statement of this company 
for the year ending the 31st of December 
last shows receipts for premiums, $242,- 
029.39; for interest, $69,490.62; making a 
total of $311,520.01. The total disburse- 
ments for the same period, including death 
losses, matured endowments, surrendered 
policies, taxes, office expenses, commis- 
sions to agents, etc., were $252,009.28, 
leaving a net gaint 59,510.78. The total 
assets of the company January Ist, 1878, 
were $1,337,823.96, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: 





Cash on hand and in Bank..... ....... ++ eee 847,203 11 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate 
cee ogeeceess 573,600 17 





Stocks valued at $35,287.00 ...,.---.. . ce eee 21,804 15 
Real Estate owned by the Company (actual 

value appraised under oath)... .. —...... 199,430 00 
Accrued Interest on Securities............... 28,095 29 
MIOMTOOIRONG WARS... 6 <. 004. 60008500506) 8 hceae 618 30 
Premium Noces on Policies in Force..... ... 196,451 55 
Premiums in course of Collection (less Com- 

missions)... cave. onevnun bean sen iane 56. 9,199 74 
Deferred Semi-annual and Quarterly Pre- 

miums (less Commissions) 13,708 55 
Bills Recelvable. —........ 3,701 94 
Agents’ Ledger Balances............ 904 66 


The investments of the company, as a 
whole, show «# considerable margin of 
profit. Its liabilities are 1s follows: 


Claims for Losses unadjusted 

and not due ...... oe - $43,038 00 
Premiums paid in advance..... 9,954 18 
Reserve for Reinsurance 

(Mass. Standard)............ 1,008,445 00 
All other Liabilities 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHULDERS (MAB8S, 


STAWDARD);..04..50000. 00 --» $273,099 28 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS (NEW 
YORK GPANNARD).......... 00000000 $344,136 28 


GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING YEAR.... $35,708 95 


The insurance commissioners of Connccti- 
cut speak of this company as ‘‘not only 
solvent, but financially sound and under 
the management of officers and directors of 
large experience, sound judgment, and un- 
blemished character, and worthy of the 
confidence of the policyholders and the 
public. ‘ 





GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


We print elsewhere the annual statement 
of this company, which shows, on a cash 
capital of $200,000, a total of assets 
amounting to $261,644.10. Its only lia- 
bilities are for reinsurance, $40,607.14; 
and for unpaid losses in course of adjuf@t- 
ment, $6,086.41; or a total of less than 
$47,000. 

The officers and managers of the com- 
pany are conservative business men, who 
mean to build up a good institution on 
solid foundations. This is one of nearly a 
dozen fire insurance companies in that city, 
and all of them we believe are sound and 
doing a fair business, There are not many 
places in the country, outside of New York, 
where more capital is invested in fire in- 
surance stocks than in the thriving city of 
Newark. 





THE SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


The Sun Mutual Insurance Company, 
corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, in busi- 
ness since the year 1841, continues to in- 
sure against marine, fire, and inland risks 
at current rates, making losses on marine 
risks to Europe payable through Messrs. 
Kleinwort, Cohen & Co., London, when 
desired. Some idea of the magnitude of 
this class of business is given by the state- 
ment that the Sun Company alone in the 
past twenty-seven years has paid nearly 
thirty million dollars for losses, besides 
dividends of upward of five millions to 
dealers and stockholders, The Company’s 
capital of $500,000 is invested in United 
States bonds, at par value. Its total assets 
are worth $639,592. 





Tue ‘‘ Floral Guide,” full of interesting 
reading matter for everybody, is sent free 
toall applicants. Address A. K. Williams, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Dr Price’s Cream Baking Powder, like 
other pure articles, has a valuation, and 


cannot be sold as cheap as the adulterated 
kinds, 





Buarr’s Prtis—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. Puanren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 
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for backache, liver and kidney complaint, 
never fails to relieve inflammation or sore- 
ness in the lumbar region, caused by strain, 
cold, or female weakness, as hundreds 
testify every day. Wedo not recommend 
it for all diseases; but havecured hundreds 
of cases troubled or affected as above men- 
tioned. It acts directly on the liver and 
kidneys. 

Prepared and sold by E. K. Thompson 
(24 years a druggist), Ti'usville, Pa., and 
sold by dealers in medicines. One dollar 
per bottle. 

Also Proprietor of SLEEPER’S COM- 
POUND ARNICA LINIMENT. Cures 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Colds, Bruises, 
Sore Throat, etc., etc. 50 cents and $1.00 
a bottle. 


rr - 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and‘in season. This EL1x1r 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 


‘best families. Regular physicians use and 


recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


A GOOD ACCOUNT. 

‘“‘To sum it up, six long years of bed- 
ridden sickness and suffering, costing $200 
per year—total $1,200; all of which was 
stopped by three bottles of Hop Bitters, 
taken by my wife, who has done her own 
housework for a year since, without the loss 
of a day; and I want everybody to know it, 
for their benefit. 

“Joun WEEKS, Butler, N. Y.” 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 























BATCHBLOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 

perfect an ith work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
ing exactly of the same shade and 





cannot be detected. Made o 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 





15S JOHN ST,,NEW-YORK. 


On application we send, free of charge, our 
new Catalogue of 


it] VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 


FLOWER, and TREE SEEDS. 
Also just published, our New List of Gladioe 
lus and other Spring Bulbs, containing alsv 
a listof Hardy Perennial Plants,etc. etc 








STLFFS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 





the continned use 
of OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acure forConsampe 
tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & all Scrofulous 
diseases, Ask yourdraggist for Osman’s //E 
Ifhe has not got it, 1 will, on receipt {2007 
of $5send6bottles.C. A. OSMUN 
18, 7thAve.N.Y. 
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February 28, 1878.] 


1 THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tur demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. : 
For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1864 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so larggas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers, 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 


in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, #3 a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 


and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

: The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just recerved will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody, 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Mason, Miou., Feb. 14th, 1878. 
Mr. H. C. BowEn, New York: 

Dear Sir:—I have shown my Dictionary te 
my friends, and they like it so well I am able 
to send you my draft for fifty-four dollars. 
Please send to me by American Express Com- 
pany six Dictionaries ; and THz INDEPENDENT 
to the following by mail: 


JAMES MCMIOHAEL, Mason, Mich. 
Geo. F. Day, “ « 
J. M. Dresser, JR., « 4 
M. W. TANNER, “ ° 
H. 8S. Fuuuer, “ “ 
J. F. CANNON, Dansville, Mich, 
Respectfully, . 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Mason, Mich, 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
What « wonderful premium is the “ Worces- 
ter Unabridged”! I value mine very much, 

and wonder that I have it as, in fact, a gift. 

lon. NEAL DOW. 

SusPENSION Briva@E, N. Y., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
The “Worcester” is just received, for 
which handsome present accept my thanks, for 
it cost me but 75 cts. for express charges, yet 
contains 100 pages more of printed matter 
than the Webster, for which I paid $11. How 
syou can doit isa mystery to me, uuless you 
are exceedingly anxious that bad spellers should 
become as scarce as they are now plenty. The 
best pictures in my house were given by you 
as premiums for taking the very liberal (in 
every sense of the word) INDEPENDENT, each 
of them worth a year’s subscription; but a 
Dictionary isa necessity which, if all who 
knew their need of it felt (as they ought), there 
would be a demand for about a million copies 
on such easy terms as you offer~simply 
freight charge. I congratulate you as a great 
benefactor. I consider the letters of that 
miraculous word-painter, Mrs, Clemmer, worth 
allthe money your weekly and well-assorted 

‘dish of brains’’ cost. SOLOMON NEALE. 


La GRANGE, IND., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary received. I expected a good 
Dictionary and am satisfied in every particular. 
I have used Worcester’s Comprehensive for 
the last seventeen years, and, as a result, am 
partial to bis Dictiorfary. I am highly pleased 
with THe INDEPENDENT, Find it surpasses 
my expectations. Some of my friends that 
have seen the Dictionary and paper are so well 
pleased with them that you may expect more 

orders from this place. E.G. MACHAN, 





MOBERLY, Mo., Feb. 15th, 1878, 

Dictionary received in good condition, and 
found to be no slop-shop affair; but a great 
volume, in substantial binding, showing it to 
be a marvel of literary labor and of the book- 
maker’s art. For the subscription price of 
THE INDEPENDENT?’ you certainly give Scrip- 
ture measure, well shaken down and running 
over. I take great pleasure in commending 
the paper to all my friends. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 
Dryven, MIcu., Feb. 16th, 1878. 

I have received the premium, Worcester’s 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, and am ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with it. I regard Tue 
INDEPENDENT a8 & superior paper, well worth 
the subscription price. I take great pleasure 
in showing both Dictionary and paper to my 
friends, hoping the rare inducements you offer 
will prompt them to ‘‘ go and do likewise.”’ 

C. E. MESSEY, 
Principal Dryden Union School, 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND., Feb. 14th, 1878. 
Under .my order of 4th inst., your paper 
came on 9th and the Dictionary on 12th, and 
its fine binding and clear type not only reflect 
great credit on the Mes‘r3. Lippincott & Co., 
the publishers, but is a boundless and unpre- 
cedented example of liberality by THe INDE- 
PENDENT, My wife says they are fitting links, 
“the standard paper with the standard Dic- 
tionary.’? The season of ‘’66’’ will be more 
than equaled by ‘’78’’ in the roll-call of new 

subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT. 

J. H. BURKAM. 

NewakRkK, O., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand on last 
Thursday. Am well pleased with it in every 
particular, so far as I have examined it. Con- 
sider it a household treasure. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is very highly appreciated by us asa fam- 

ily. 8. CARTER. 


Nort Woopstock, Conn., Feb. 15th, 1878. 

The two Dictionaries arrived all right and are 
perfectly satisfactory. How you can give so 
much for 80 little money isa problem. From 
a casual glance at the contents, I anticipate 
much pleasure in perusing it, as the subject 
changes so often, and not enough said about any 
one to weary. I am glad to see a Sanitary col- 
umn started in Tue INDEPENDENT. How to 
have good health is next to how to have good 
morals, BRAINERD W, CHILD., 





East Macuzias, Mg., Feb. 18th, 1878. 
The Dictioriary has come to hand in good 


rder. I have taken time to examine it thor- 
oughly before acknowledging its receipt. It 
is perfectly satisfactory in every respect and 
more than meets my expectations. The type 
and illustrations are very excellent. The bind- 
ing is as good as could be desired. Tuer INDE- 
PENDENT gives as much satisfaction as the Dic- 
tionary. I like every new copy better than its 
predecessors, I advise all to avail themselves 
of this opportunity and obtain this unexam- 
pled premium. WALES L. CARY. 


CouiumBiA, 8. C., Feb. 16th, 1878. 

The first copy of Tue INDEPENDENT came 
this morning. I am much pleased with it. The 
Dictionary was received to-day. Everything is 
more than satisfactory. The Dictionary is a 
prize in itself,and I congratulate myself on 
getting it at so small expense. I will take 
pleasure in making known to my friends how 
and where they may get this Dictionary, as I 
think it the best premium ever offered by 
any other paper or magazine, 





Prarri£ City, ILL., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, offered for three sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, was received by 
express, as per agreement, and in regard to bind- 
jog and style is much better tian I supposed 
it would be; and, when compared with Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, I think it preferable in sev- 
eral respects. I have shown it to a number of 
persons, who say they don’t see how you can 
afford it, as you do, and several of them will 

try to obtain it. ISAAC WEAVER. 


AKRON, O., Feb. 14th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in due time and is en- 
tirely satisfactory in every respect. Is worth 
more than the nive dollars, saying nothing 
about THt INDEPENDENT, which we value 
highly. Please accept the thanks of 
8 R. STINEHOUR, 


Custom-Housg, Carro, ILu., Feb. 15th, 1878, 

The Dictionary came to hand this morning. 
I am satisfied with it. J¢ is all that you promised 
and all that I expected. 

The only wonder about the matter is how 
you can afford to make such an offer. Have 
you so far mastered the alchemist’s art as to 
turn everything you touch into Dictionaries— 
the best Dictionaries, too, of the English lan- 
guage ever yet published » Awaiting an answer 
to this last question, GEORGE FISHER. 


SEISHOLTZVILLE, BERKS Co., Pa., Feb., 1878, 
The Dictionary arrived in good order, and, 
to say the least, 1 am under meny lasting obli- 
gations for so valuable a gift; for such I con- 
sider it, as THE INDEPENDENT itself pays for 
the outlay of money invested. My wish for 
several years has been gratified through your 
generosity. W. H. R. SMINK,. 
ANN ARBOR, Micu., Feb. 11th, 1878. 

1 received Worcester’s Dictionary. I ex- 
pected it to be one of those literary swindles. 
I ficd it to be a good and well-bound book of 
1854 pages and necessary and useful in every 
family. I have taken Tae INDEPENDENT for 
several years and like the paper very much, or 
else I should not have taken it the second time. 
I return thanks. HUDSON T. MORTON. 


LAINGSBURG, Micu., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary which I received from you 
some weeks since is in every respect as repre- 
sented by you. THE INDEPENDENT, alone 
worth twice the money, and a ten dollar pres- 
ent is a part of the newspaper business which 
I cannot understand. Accept many thanks, at 
this Jate day. L. J. TAYLOR. 
AvuaustTa, [Lx., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
Dictionary came to-dayall right. Thanks for 
your liberality. Itis just as you described it. 
lam not disappointed, and have never been in 
any of your premiums. They have ever been 
all that was promised. I have neighbors who 
think you will “bust up” this year, because 
you give such expensive premiums, I will try 
to give you a chance to give away some more 
Dictionaries, E. 8. AUSTIN. 


LEBANON, ILL., Feb, 14th, 1878. 
Have received the Dictionary in good order. 
An well pleased, and can recommend it, to- 
gether with the paper, as first-class and valua- 
ble property for the home-circle. 
Mrs. L. BROWN. 


GzorGETOWN, DEL., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
Please accept thanks for your unrivaled 
Premium. You are surely a benefactor to the 
country in thus disseminating knowledge so 
effectively and widespread. Let the good 
work go forward, until THe INDEPENDENT 
reaches every household in the land. 
GEO. A. JONES. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has come and is all that was 
promised. We area little disturbed about not 
having given a fair equivalent for so valuable a 
treasure, 0. C. THOMPSON, 


_ceived in due time and perfect order. 
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NewsurypPort, Mass#¥Feb. 14th, 1878. 
Dr. Enoch Cross desires me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your magnificent premium— 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary—for which 
he renders hearty thanks. He has been for 
many years a subscriber to your paper, and 
says he has always received more than his 
money’s worth in THe INDEPENDENT, thou gh 
during his term of subscription you have 
given him many valuable presents. I also 
desire to acknow ledge the prompt receipt og 
the Dictionary and thank you for it. 
E. P. HURD, M.D. 


TULLAMORE, OnT., CANADA, Feb. 7th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary in good order 
and am much pleased with it. I am satisfied 
that it is quite equal to your representation of 
it. Such a valuable present is rarely obtained 
with so little effort. The book itself, taking 
into account express and customs charges to 
this side of the lines, is nearly worth the sub- 
scription price, if even paid by one subscriber 
for three years iu advance, which brings your 
valuable paper almost gratis. Accept my 
thanks. RICH’D HEWSON. 


— 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 14th, 1878. 


The Dictionary arrived all righta few days 
ago. Iam very much pleased with it and sur- 
prised; forit exceeded my anticipations, and 
they were high. I was never disappointed in 
‘THE INDEPENDENT. Always Scripture measure 
—‘‘ full, pressed down, and running over.” 

JAMES TURNER. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb, 15:h, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at hand in perfect condi- 
tion. For more than a quarter of a century I 
have been satisfied with Tue INDEPENDENT 
without the Dictionary. With it, [ am doubly 
satistied. They both increase in value upon 
acquaintance. If bard words are found in one, 

they are explained in the other. A. MORSE, 





GranpD Raptps, Miog., Feb. 17th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received and pleases in 
every particular; and, what is better, Tue In- 
DEPENDENT improves with age, | believe, and I 
think I ought to know, forI have taken it, I 
believe, from the start. And so, Mr. INDE- 
PENDENT, I wish youa long, long life and a 
useful one, WM. HALDANE. 
Osaoop, IND., Feb. 11th, 1878. 
My highly esteemed present (Worcester’s 
Dictionary) came to hand in good order. I can- 
not see why avy person should hesitate fora 
moment in sending you three years’ subscrip- 
tion after perusing one copy of THe INDE- 
PENDENT, A. 1. HARDING. 
NINEVEH, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1878. 
The copy of Worcester’s Unabridged sent 
me, for the order of Col. R. Lovejoy was re- 
I am 
highly pleased with it. I regard itas second to 
no Dictionary of the English language extant, 
Please accept hearty and sincere thanks. 
REV. W. H. SAWTELLE, 


CuHILLicoTHE, ILL., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Yours of 14th came to hand all right. Re- 
ceived Dictionary yesterday. ’Tis magnificent 
to look upon and more potent among pupils 
than the Magi of old. R.. W. GILLIAM. 
Troy, Pa., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary received to-day. 
Upon inquiry, before I sent for it, I thought it 
was the best Dictionary in use. Upon exam- 
ination of the book, my belief has become a 
settled conviction. W. E. CHILSON. 
Racine, WIs., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
Worcester arrived on Friday. Many thanks. 
He is a fine, full-grown gentleman, and will be 
quite a library and literary adviser in the house. 
I have shown him among my shopmates, at yes- 
terday’s noon hour, and [ think you may look 


for one more call soon. 
JOHN HENDRIE. 





THOMASTON, Conn., Feb 20th, 1878. 
The paper and Dictionary were received on 
time, in good order. Both are excellent com- 
panions for the household. No family should 
be without thenr both, especially when one of 
them costs them nothing. Thanks for your 
generous gift. I regard Tue INDEPENDENT one 
of the best family papers published in Ameri- 

ca. May your euccess be complete. 
Jd. B. FOX. 





Forest City Bank, } 
Forest City, Iowa, Feb. 16th, 1878, { 


The Dictionary is received and is entirely 
satisfactory, and THE: INDEPENDENT more 
than meets my expectations. 

B. A. PLUMMER, Pres’t. 
CHESTER, ILL., Feb. 18th, 1878. 

The Dictionary is received in perfect condi- 
tion. Iam well pleased with it. ‘Think it is 
worth the $9.00. This leaves me Tue InpE- 
PENDENT for three years—which I like very 
much—free of cost, J. H. CONANT. 
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Weekly Wlarket Review, 


(Por week ending friday, Feb. 22d, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The demand 
has been very moderate. The distributing 
channels do not flow freely, and dealers 
enter the market with caution, if not indif- 
ference. The transactions have been few, 
and, with more willingness displayed by 
holders to meet the views of buyers, prices 
have gradually softened. Mild Coffces.— 
West India descriptions have been very 
quiet, and, though prices are without quot- 
able change, the tendency is rather in the 





buyer’s favor. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... « LS W@W 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........e.eeeees 1D @20% 
PRIOR s 6 006000050000 000850008 000008 24° @26 
BOOONA ST. v0ks sco c0secesense Cereseces 27 @e7'¢ 
BIAFOOMDO. coccccescces Sebeeresevecs 1l7¥@l gig 
LAZUBYTR...ccccccccccccce @200eeesere 1si4@ 


TEA.—The auction sales have occupied 
the attention of the trade, largely to the 
exclusion of private contracts. Prices were 
well maintained, contrary to the expecta 
tions of those who bave looked fora further 
decline. In the open market little has trans- 
pired and the market is still unsettled. We 
quote: 


Bys0n.....sccccccccseccce oO vccecccccee 2 @ 650 
Young Hyson..........se008 sossoceee @ WW 
English Breakfast...... seaneenaeie 2 @ 
Uncolured Japan........seccecceess 2 @ 55 
Serre péssesereweeseen 2 @ % 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.--The market has 
been quiet. There is some inquiry, but the 
transactions have been quite moderate, 
owing to the firmness of holders and light 
offerings of stock. Refined.—As we have 
remarked above, the market for Refined 
Sugars is more active. The production is 
readily taken up at full prices and at the 
close there was a decidedly better and strong 
feeling, with all grades of Soft Sugar in re- 


quest. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T4@ 7 

Hakp.—Cut Loaf.......... ‘icine g(Q10¢ 
RENN. 4:0:600640086 srvenene — @l0 
Powdered.......... Seivaneeee Vi (@10g 
errr YIg@ Vg 

WHirTs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... sh@ ¥ 
Steam Retined A............ sya — 
Extra ©..00ccccccsccsee coe SE BIg 

YELLUW.—Extra C.....cccccccccccee 7%4@ 5 


Other grades, including C... 6)4@ 74 
MOLASSES.—There have been no ad- 
ditional receipts of new crop West India, 
and, as old crop is not wanted, the market 
has been at a stand-still, with prices nomi- 
nal. New Orleans.—The demand is less 
active; but sound and choice goods are not 
plenty and prices for these are steady and 
tirm. The lower grades, frosted, etc. are 
in full supply and irregular in price, though 


not quotably lower. We quote: 

Cuba, grocery grades .......ccccsevee vominal, 
New Uricaus, New Crop, fair........ 38) @39 
New Urleans, si good. .....45 (4d 
New Urieans, - OO iscise — (@dvu 


FISH.—Mackerel continue exceedingly 
dull; but holders are firm. Stocks through- 
Out the country are small, and, with this 
fact in mind, there is no desire manifested 
to force supplies. Dry Cod have met with 
but little attention. Box Herring have ruled 


quiet. In Barrel Herring there bas been 
nothing doue. Former prices are firm. We 
quote: 

Geurge’s Cod, HW qtl.........5. 500 @5 75 
Pickled, Scalc, # Dbl......-- -373 @4 25 
Pickled Cod, ® bol.. ee SHU @ 45) 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ...... psseecnen en 18 WO @z2 00 
No. 4 Shure, DEW .....cececeee 950 @l2 00 
No. 3 Large, new...... séenakne 9 5 (@lv dy 
No. 3 Medium, uew............ lu WU @il 00 
8almon, Pickied, No. 1., # obI.17 VO @aw UO 
Herring, Scaled, # bux....... -— 17 @l9 
Herring, No. 1, @ 00X......... —ilz @li 


SALT.—For Liverpvol Fine the demand 
contynues moderate, but there is less 
urgency to sell, as the stock is at present 
reduced and the quantity on the way is re- 
ported as small. Bulk is selling only in 
a jobbing way, but prices have remained 
steady. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, # bushel..... wo 25 om 26 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 90 @ 115 


In small bags, 40 ins bbl.....— 6@ Hh, 
In small pockets. 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 3s 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—The market continues dull and 
prices are nominal. We quote Pot 44@5 
cents and Pearl 6@6%4 cents. 


BROOM CORN.—Sales are mostly of 
small parcels, at about former prices, 
We q awe ibe rarye as f llows: Choice 
Long Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c. ; fair to good 





do., 6@7c.; good to choice Green Medium, 
6@61¢c.; fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
Short Green Medium, 6@6}c.; fair to goed 
do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green Brush., 
7@B8c. ; fair to good do., 6@7c.; Red-tipped, 
all grades, 4@5c.; common Red, Stubby, 
and Crooked Corn, 4c. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued moderate, and confined 
mainly to low extras, which have general- 
ly sold at slight concessions, and to medium 
grades, which have sold to bakers in small 
lots at about previous prices. The market 
on Thursday closed quiet. Southern Flour. 
—The demand has been fair, mainly for 
export, at steady prices. Rye Flour bas 
been in limited demand. Buckwheat Flour 
is steady. Corn Meal.—The demand for 
export has been less active; but, neverthe- 
less, fair at steady prices. We quote: 


Unsound Fiour........... coccccce 4 2HQ@ 6 00 
oo. cocccccccvccccccse 4 40@ 4 00 
Err rrerrere 
State Extra.. epemabbuion Jcovecee IU 6 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. “Amber...... 6 00@ 6 35 

White...... 6 00@ 6 50 


Minnesota, nan to Faney..... 5 25@ 5 5 


New Process........... 6 50@ 8 50 
Satie eer 


Buckwheat Flour. per 100 ibs.. —7 25 3 1 7% 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... cccccces B 4 00 
Corn Meal, per bbl..........seee066 2 OU@ 3 75 

GRAIN. — Wheat.—The demand for 
Wheat has been moderkte, but the market 
has been less irregular and prices at the 
close on Thursday were about one cent 
higher, with a strong market. Corn.—The 
market has remained without decided 
change, although the different grades have 
been drawing nearer together. Rye remains 
steady, with a better export demand. Bar- 
ley is steady. Oats have been in limited 
request and prices have tended in buy- 
ers’ favor. Beans.—All kinds are very 
quiet and the market still favors the buy- 
er. We quote: 


WHEAT: 

WPMD UB. cciciecccces ecceee 1 40 @1 45 
White Western............... 130 @1 42 
No. 1 Milwaukee......... cosas — @1 34 
No. 2 Milwaukee.........0.... 1380 @ 1 30144 
No. 2 Chicago........essee.s0e— — (@ 1 26 
Amber Michigan.............. 138 @1 39 
RYE: 

Rosca iieeane - 2 @ 


EE, ccasccenniahes coisas “COME Ae 
¥ . 


RN: 
Western Yellow, New......... 55 @ 57 


Western White, New......... - 57 @ 61 
Oats: 

WIRD eos sceeses eoccceccecoces 35 @ 40 
Mixed..... one wee cocccccccce BA @ B35 
BARLEY: 

State..... - sasssvsenvecces SOQ BB 
ENO sinvesncs ewer ncenesens 7 @ 
BEANS 

Marrow, New.........+0. f.o.b. 1 90 @ 2 00 
Medium, New...... PS Ci ee 
White Kidney, New....... eee» 200 @2 10 
Red Kidney, New.........0.6. 250 @255 
Pes NNN ns 600ss4sseue occe 0 Gis 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with a good demand for best grades of Beef 
Cattle; * but inferior qualities were dull and 
prices of such declined fully one-quarter of 
acent perlb. The renge was 8!3@111¢ 
cents for ordinary to choice, to dress 55@ 
58 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 7°4@81j for 
poor to common, to dress 55@56 lbs. 
Milch Cows continue slow of sale, the 
views of the holders being above those of 
buyers. The demand is almost wholly for 
fair to good, with the best bids $50@$60. 
Calves continue quiet. A few common to 
good Veal sold at 54@s8¢ cents. Gvod to 
prime Sheep and Lumbs were in request, 
and an advance of 4@} cent per lb. 1s re- 
ported. The sales were at S@6§ cents for 
ordinary to prime Sneep ana $6.50@$§7 20 
for Lambs. Tne demand for Live Hogs 
was limited, but holuers were firm at cur- 
rent prices. Fair to good quoted $4 50@ 
$460 per 100 lbs. Toe receipts for the 
week were 10,540 Beef Cattle, 95 Cows, 
727 Calves, 21,667 Sheep, and 37,3850 Hogs. 


HAY.—The receipts of prime grades 
continue large, and, with only a limited 
outlet, prices have declined a trifle, the mar- 
ket Closing weak. Shipping grades con- 
tinue to meet with a fair demand and pre- 
vious prices are maintained. We quote 
North River Shipping, 65@70c.; Retail 
grades 70@80e.; and Clover and Salt, 40@ 
50c. Straw is selling quite rapidly at 
steady prices. The quotations are for Long 
Rye, 50@55c., and Short do. and Oat, 
40@45, cash. 


PROVISIONS. — Pork. — The demand 
continues very moderate at unchanged 
prices. Bacon.—The demand has been 
active; but the market is still easy. Cut 
Meats are steady. Lard.—The market re- 
mains quiet, at about steady prices. Beef. 
—The market remains firm, with a moder- 
ate inquiry. Beef Hams are still dull and 


ogy We quote: 

Fist. Mess, Dbl.......-seee00. 900 @12 00 
comers FT 

— Mess, tierce. ececsseeese 20 OO @22 00 

Packet, bbl......... o-ecceccccle OO 15 00 

City Extra & india Mess, tierce .28 00 G29 00 





PoRK: 

Mess, Western.....-....0+.+6-11 00 @ 
Extra Prime, Western......... 7 00 @ 
Prime Me88......cceccescceesell OO @12 

D: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 bs. 760 @ 
City prime... sence teen rf ee 7 60 
Re 8 


DOD. ocecccceccece 








7 @9 

8 @U 
seseee 4u@ 4% 
Dry’ Bulted..... 4u@ 4% 
ee etna ek Adour i 5iK(@ 6% 
Piekied Bellies........ seesweecdese. abiorg 


RAGS AND PAPER STOOK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We quote: 


DOoMESTIO “* 

WTO SEs ov csenccindieseseesce 3%@ 4 
Country A4 SULT erg awe .38 @ in 
RPP UII s.. sicaseuwutoucenesaeieee 1 
PAPER STOCK: 
[MpSrloctions...rccrcccccccescrccccce OM 8% 
No. 1 White Shavings....... ebieseasee == 

Book Stock (solid)........sseesceoes = @ yy 
Common Papers.......-.ssecsccseee L @ 1% 


WOOL.—The market continues in a 
very dull and unsatisfactory condition 
and no early improvement is anticipated. 
Manufacturers make their appearance only 
when compelled to by the force of necessi- 
ty, and then they show no inclination to 
purchase for the future, but confine them- 
selves to the wants of the present. ‘There 
is very little inquiry for grades other than 
medium, and holders of fine descriptions 
are inclined to force sales by the aid of 


concessions. We quote: 
American XXX. cccccvccveecese Ay 8 
x iacleseacannecia 3 
es Dn cwsese 600s006000=O0 3 


inate, Combing.......0+++0e—45 
a 1 Pulled......ccccccccescseeml8 25 

uperfine — 

Valparaiso, Unwashed... 
DOTOE GODS i56:000006see0 
Texas, Coarse........ F 
8. A. Merino, Unwashed.. 







Smyrna, Unwashed..-..-.-.-- Ar) 
Smyrna, Washed ......006 eeeeeeeH 22 @—30 
Cal. 8p arg Clip, Benes sup.. 20 @—27 
Cal ee fair...... 18 « 
Cal, 8 , Unwashed, inferior... 14 (@—17 
Cal. 8. C Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Strictly prime remains firm, 
with a good demand; but other kinds are 
dull and heavy. We quote: 





MNO, IRIOE: 6 cocccsinseveeesos coves 24 (@26 
State, tubs, selections...... coccccee DD @3Z 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery............ +. 80 @338 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 20 22 
Western, Creamery...... Peery . 383° @B5 
Western, firkius, choice............ 15 @!6 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @l4 


CHEESE remains steady, -" a mod- 
erate inquiry for export and consumption. 
We quote: 


State Factory, fancy.............606.18 @14 


State Factory, good to fine. Kaeeiees 12 @12 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7@ 8 
State Dairies... 5. ccccescscvcssscccecs ll @l12 
Western Factory, choice..... ne. 13 @131¢ 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @ 7% 


EGGS.—We reduce quotations on near 
by states, Western are running nearly equal 
in quality to State or Jersey. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and 7 17 @18 
State and Pennsylvania hte aatemecice 16 @I17 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 15 @15 


FRUITS, — Domestic cain. — Both 
choice Apples and choice to fancy lots of 
Cranberries are scarce, and dealers retain 
the advantage on these without much difti- 
culty. Common grades are irregular, but 
seldom show strength. We quote: 


Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 5 00(@5 75 
Apples, gt N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 Wu@4 00 
Apples, W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbl. . 5U@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, per box 1 50@2 75 

Cranberries, fair to "cholce, per bbl. 7 OU@S8 75 


Domestic Driep.—There is no change to 
note, except in oid and low grades of Apples, 
which are weaker. The general tone of 
the market is dull and demand light. 
Buyers do not object to prices, but are un- 
willing to stock up on present prospects of 


trade. We quote: 

Apples, State, NEW....cccce. «+0 -- HY@ 8B 
Apples, Western...... coccccccccccce 4 @E 
Apples, Soutnern............ceeceee 4 q@il 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... cccccccee. 9 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ... eseeese 387@ 5 
— ee ree ccccee 9 @10 
COD 0s cnecccdncvsciscovccesameasss€e Gale 


HOPS. —Surietly | prime remain scarce 
and are firmly held; but scarcely anything 
is doing in them, We hear of a few smail 
lots for brewing at from 13 to 15 cents. 
Fair Reddish Hops are still wanted to some 
extent for export at 7@8 cents; but, in view 
of free purchases in the country at half a 
cent per lb. under New York prices, the 
market remains quiet and purchases for 
shipment are moderate. Good grades are 
also quiet, but firmly held. We quote: 


New York, choice export...........11 @13 


New York, low to prime...... eecees > @l0 
OS RE em rere te 
WERETR.. occcecccocce ssenereneene -5 @8 


POTATOES.—The demand for Potatoes 
shows about the average spirit, buyers 
merely calling for invoices on a basjs of 
actual wants and expecting pretty easy 
terms, thougn where quality is a consider- 





ation holders have an advAntage, as the 
assortment is broken. , We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 25 ¢ 50 
State, Rose.........0. 175 87 
oe Peachblows........... 1 62 a 87 


SEEDS.—There continues a fair demand 
for Clover. The market closes at 714@75¢ 
cents for State, 73g@714 for Western, an 

V@7t for Canada. Of Timothy, we notice 

a sale of 200 bags fair at $1.25; Quoted 
$1 25@1.40, as to quality. Flax is now of- 
ferred at $1.50; but the demand is very 
limited. We quote : 


Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb, 7 @ 7g 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 25 @1 40 
Red Top, er sack, 5 bushels....1 75 (@2 00 
Flaxseed, estern, rough........1 50 @ — 


rr ——— 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
POPIMIUO) 5 5sscccpsccseeseeneed 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
fOFMUIA).... 6+ eeeeeeseerereees 51 94 
Mapes’ ‘Turnip Manure oe 
OPEN) is c0ie'0:o'siviecciosmainisieieres 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 388 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p.c.. 35 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. ts yt al - 4000@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 3000@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime..........e00 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour........ - 38600@ 39 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 365 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 20 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 LO 


Walton, Whano & Co.’s 8un Gua’o 2 33 CO 
ae Acid Phosphate 30 
sc «Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
we ‘© Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....388 00@ 40 (0 





PAGBORE, HET COD. 506s 000sc6sens 
Nitrate of Potash (95 


Manhattan Blood — ceccces 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers............. : 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.... ++. 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.'s Phosphate. 38 00 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano, 40 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone...........+. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Bone Flour........ccccccceees -++ 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground ( pure)... -. 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c. ).. - 1500@ 18 00 
8 9 00 

9 

@ 4 


x 
2 


oe s Per Ib. 834¢.@ 
@ 


Sulphate of Potash (! “ 63%. c. 
Muriate of Potash (80 . c .. ee 2h46c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........++. 444¢.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 44¢.@ 5i¢e 
Driea Blood, per 1D. sce ccccccces 240.@ 3G 
Dried Flesh, ssscccenscevse 24¢@3 ¢ 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 40 00 
J.B. Root’s Fine Kone.........- 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 
ee 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE bane yl — 
Send Pe our New Reduced Price-L 
THE ¢ Ta. AMERICAN TEA. CON gat 
(P.-O. Bax oe si and 33 Vesey St St., N. City. 
S, COFFEES, 
ao 


wm. 
i ralof above articles shou 
“ in general cf a sities bore 





BEST, TEAS 
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uA GENTS ‘WANTED. 
reConminin toate pou EARLY 
NO" Ro CA. fy ‘wy Contract 
jes. 4 de © Fuller Biock Donsborn Birect, Chicago, like 
The Grocers 








Hand - Book 
contains 50 
pages of valu- 
one informa- 





— - log. Sables. 
rates of tare, how to gauge, . ius ted prices 


. list of store eztares, ete. 


sw dw 
. B WOOD, 28 West ‘Bros way, N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. — 
Best quality WASH aune, and most liberal meas- 
ure, D. 8. WLLC BERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 











THE UNEQUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 

PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 





} 


A “Happy New Year, with a 1 $10 
present. Read page 19. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 


TE AS —The choicest yy, the world—Im porters 
e prices Ta Company in America— 
staple ag A everybody— 
met edo yates) man wivheabre 
men 0} I) me—se 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., Pb. Box 128% 
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February 28, 1878.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











Commercial, 
A MODEL TARIFF LAW. 


A CORRESPONDENT in one of the city 
papers thus expresses his idea as to what is 
needed in a tariff law: 

‘«What we want is a short, simple, ex- 
plicit law, specific in its provisions, mainly 
for revenue, but so adjusted as reasonably 
to protect such industries as seem necessary 
to our independence and self-defense a8 @ 
nation, and so written as to be easily un- 
derstood and easily enforced.” 

This is precisely the idea of a good 
tariff law for the American people. It: is 
not the one adopted by the Free Traders, 
who would discard all reference to protec- 
tion; or by the extreme Protectionists, who 
make protection the first and last end to 
be attained. The directand primary object 
in imposing duties upon foreign imports is 
to raise revenue; and a tariff is a very sim- 
ple and, on the whole, the most feasible and 
least burdensome method of gaining the 
end. Good sense dictates that the duties 
should be so distributed among a given 
number of leading articles as, incidentally, 
to encourage home industry, by protecting 
it against injurious competition from other 
countries, so long as such protection is 
needed. A tariff for revenue, yet incident- 
ally protective, is the model idea of a tariff 
law for this country. 

We have not yet reached the period when 
Free Trade is practicable as a measure of 
wisdom, and have passed beyond that in 
which the ideas of the extreme Protection- 
ists represent the prevalent sense of the 
people. Mr. Wood’s bill, while it has some 
good points, mingled with more bad ones, 
is not the thing that the country wants, 
We very much doubt whether the present 

Jongress will agree upon any bill changing 
our tariff system, and in many respects 
it is not a propitious time for new legisla- 
tion on the subject. 








DRY GOODS. 


Bustness in this department has shown 
no marked improvement during the past 
week, The movement continues slow and 
unsatisfactory, notwithstanding the in- 
creased nnmber of buyers in the market. 
The Southern trade have purchased more 
liberally, and a few descriptions of spring 
goods have been taken from package houses, 
while the jobbing trade has been light and 
irregular. 

Cotton goods have been in moderate 
movement only. : 

The leading styles are lately being largely 
shipped from the place of manufacture 
direct to destination; and, hence, the action 
here does not show the full character of 
the movement going on in cotton goods. 

The shipments of domestics to foreign 
ports for the past week have been light, 
amounting to 963 packages from this port 
and 15 packages from Boston, making 978 
packages, or 10,911 packages, valued at 
$627,767, for the expired portion of the 
year, against 10,362 packages, valued at 
$709,784, for 1877, and 7,577 packages, 
valued at $533,471, for 1876. 

In addition to the above, the bark “‘ Carrie 
Clark” has cleared for Shanghae, carrying 
2,501 packages of domestics. 

_ Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in light request, except for some makes of 


four-yard fine goods, which have been in 
good movement. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings has been 
quiet and inactive, with a very small busi- 
ness, 

Cottonades have been in fair request, with 
the greatest activity in light and medium 
grades, 

_ Corset jeans are in steady demand for 
light selections, especially of the better 
qualities of goods. ; 

Ginghams.—Dress styles have continued 
in good business, while the movement of 
reguiar goods has been limited. 

Print-cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand only. We quote 64x64 extra and 
standards at 3 9-16c., 1c. off for cash, to 
8igc. and 3c. for 56x60, with sales re- 
poried light at the close. 

Prints have been in fair request, with 
the more medium covered grounds in 
larger selection for the Southern markets. 

Many shipments are being made from other 
points than New York. 

Wide prints—such as cretonnes, cam- 
brics, foulards, etc., etc.—are in fair de- 
mand for the best makas of both fancy 
styles and plain colors. 

Organdies and lawns are receiving con- 
siderable attention from buyers and fair 
sales are reported. 





Cotton dress goods have been in liberal 
movement for both Ed&tern and Philadel- 
phia makes of striped, plaid, Knicker- 
bocker, and bourette styles. -The most at- 
tractive styles are sold ahead 

Worsted dress Pome are in fair request 
for both plain and fancy fabrics. 

Woolen goods continue dull. The 
clothing trade buy very sparingly and 
mostly job lots. Some important sales of 
these have taken place. Otherwise the 
market is very quiet. 

Fancy cassimeres are in light demand. 
Only styles of a special character show 
anything more than the most ordinary re- 
quest. « 

Kentucky jeans have been in good re- 
quest for medium light-weight goods for 
- markets, Heavy-weight goods are 

ull, 

Foreign dry goods are without special 
activity, though a fair business is doing. 

Dress goods, British fancies, have been 
more active.. French fabrics are quiet. 
Black goods are in demand for small lots. 

Black dress silks are in light request. 
Colored and fancy silks are receiving more 
attention. : 

Linens are in fair demand. 

The imports of the week have been 


$1,979,567, and the total thrown on the: 


market $2,520,393. 
—— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, February 25th, 1878, 





PRINTS. 
Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallory........... 644 
BUGEB oc cdkccccccve 534|Manchester........ 6 
American.........+. 6 |Me ack, .. 6 
Arnold............ 6 |Oriental...... eooe: 6 
Cocheco, L..... --. 6 |Pacitic ..... ecovces O 
Dunnells.........- 6 [Rlcomona acaance G 
Freeman.. ....... 514 |S8impson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6 (Sprague........... 6 
Gloucester........ 6 amsutta ....... ae 
Hamilton ......... 6 |Washington....... — 
Hartel ............ 6 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......°.. 94¢\Lancaster........06 9 
Belfast .......006 - 9 |Namaske.......... 81g 
Bates........ mere ee 814|Renfrew .......... 9 
GlasZOW.......00e 9 |Southwark........ 74 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, i 4 o Lawrence, ees 6% 


44 7 
“ %& = a bs XX.... 8 


- » £4 XXX. 9% 

“Lu, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 44 8 

Ln V,30-inch 68{'Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 6 BB...... -. 64 
Augusta, 44 7 Bivega «cous 6% 

ss 30-inch 61¢ A rere ere 616 

eton, A Jocce coves © 
Appleto! » 44 8 

nh N, 80-in, 7 Standard. 8 


Bedford R. | 3-4 5i<|Medford, 44 7 








Boot, FF.......... 8 |Nashua, O, 38-in.. 7 
ae Gecastccenas a, R, 36-in..: 734 
OO Grevecucaces 6 “  ¥, 40-in... 8% 
© Tiisnceniy . 34) © W48-in. 11K 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A 4 7% = ee 
«WwW, 44 6% “ RK. 9 
Crescent. Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 73% 
. “TR... 84% Pepperell, ) Re 8 
“ “ O.. I ‘ ee 7 
Continental, Qhesrer : - Quscsces os 
jooccce: 6 
Dwight, X........ 6 “ 7-4 16 
s Becwaccaes 644 si 84 19 
Ss Z. 7 bee 94 20 
Exeter,A, 44 6%] “ 10-4 2314 
“« 8,4. 7-8 6%|Pequot, A......... 8 
Great Falls, 8..... 6%, : 96 
‘ 4 a ene 1214 
« seoee 794|Pittafield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 |Pocasset : 
a Busses 614 Canoe, 448 
- Beeicas EN Mdacccgcctccas 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. & | Mlddaadenasacs d 
ne XXX.. 8%'Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 814 |Stark, A 8 


30-in. 734; “* 
Indian Orchard: 
AA. 






BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 11 
AA, 44 1014| Lonsdale, 44 8% 
L 44 8%; ‘“* Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 8%|Masonville, 44 9! 
“ Z, 7-8 64¢|Maxwell, 44 11 
Bay Mills 44 936) “ Linen Finish 1244 
Bartlett, A 44 9 |N. Y. Mills, 44 11% 
Ballou & Son, 44 7¢\New Market,A,44 8% 
B i e “« Sin 6 " a. hécas 7 
oot, 8..... Seewess %\Nashua, E, 4-4 
© Bisa 6 ie P, 42-in.. 10 
© Wc 1046 sd , 45-in..11 
‘ G... .. 614! Pepperell, 6-4 15 
Blackstone,AA44 8 | |“ 7-418 
Blackstone Aiver.. 8 a 84 20 
Cabot, ee 7 * 9-4 2314 
: 26 
©  Giccccc 
ee ae 
oe, . Slaterville 44 7 
Clinton, CCC. .44 1 AN 
Dwight: Uti I ng . 

; ica Non : 
Cambric, +4 11%! 1 
Linen Finish. .1 a S4 ib” 

Forestdale, 9 es 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : “ 8-4 223¢ 
= 9-4 











Meni “ éxlw sai ek 
reen auregan, No. 1..10 
Great ‘Falls, 8... oi Wamsutta, iti 
oo ow Ailes [Williamsville 4-411 
« AKC. 814|White Rock, 44 9 
“  «  Q..... 88|Whitinsville, 44 8% 
Gold Medal, 44 8% “ 1-8 Ts 
“78 T4)Waltham, 6417 
Hie! ea o-4 8146 
Semper Idem,4-4 ars! “ 10-4 24 
“ 7-8 7%! 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.........17 |Olis, GU........ ee 





83¢|Pearl River... 





-10 < 

15 |York 

131¢ 

STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 (Otis, BB.....10 
Amoskeag...10 @11 |Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @l4 /Pittsfield....— @ 5% 

“ > @I12_ |Thorndike,B.1144@12%¢ 

Hamilton.. .1044@11}¢|Uncasville,A..9 @10 


TICKINGS. 





Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D.......10 
big A.. ...153¢|/Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
« Brscese 144¢|Massabesic, A..... 1344 
< Ceiccce 1844 - acess 1234 
“ Wiicnn 12 “ Occnscee 
“ ) ere 11 |Methuen, AA...... 144¢ 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........ 1644 
(6 BBB cece 16 |Pittsfield.......... 53g 
Easton, AUA......11 |Swift River........ 916 
NG Bdocaceqas 91¢| Willow Brook..... 1444 
bon -cenerere 9 |York, 3@-inch..... 1234 
Hamilton.,........12 «  82-inch...... 15 
ORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag....... - 83¢|Laconia............+ 84¢ 
Androscoggin.... 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 

Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 73¢|Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge....... 9 





BROWN DRILLS. 














Agawam, F....... 7}4|Laconia........0008 8 

Amoskeag,........ 8 — pends er 
Appleton. .,.... 84¢|Massachusetts, C.. 74¢ 
Augusta. _........ 8 |Pepperell.......... 844 
Boot, A...........- S3¢'Stark, A........08- 83¢ 





. LACES. 


RICH ASSORTMENT of PUINT DUCHESSE 
~ and VALENCIENNHS LACE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES,-CAPES, 
FLOUNCINGS, SCARFS, TIES, eto. 
SPANISH GUIPURE and CHANTILLY SCARFS, 
etc. 


Trimming’ Laces, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND VARIETY, AT 
Greatly Keduced Prices. 


AT Stewart&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 0th Sts 


CARPETS. 


GREAT CLEARING-OUT SALE, 


REMOVAL 
to New Warerooms, cor. 6th Av. and 13th St. 


A large variety of Patterns and Styles, which we 
do not intend to duplicate, will be offered at great 
sacrifice and regardless of cost. 


CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, Ete., Ete. 


An unusual opportunity is now offered to purchasers 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 6th AVENUE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade it the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES 


As the **QOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, III. 
As the * GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, Mo. ° 
As the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W 
HANDY & CO., New York. 
NDARD?’’ Needle, by WM. BUT- 


D .. New York. 
As the “STANDARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Asthe ‘wTFA NDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
ANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


Massa. 
Asthe *STANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 


WARNER: BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their a style 
a r 






















od workmanship. The: P 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, basa world-wide reputation, Priec $1.50, 


Their Nursing Corset is the delightof 
hk every mother, rice, $1.75. Their néw 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down overthe hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. lead about it on 
page 19. For other Premiums see 
page 29 
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JAMES MEGREERY & C0., 


Broadway nd With Street. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


COLORED 


DRESS -SILKS 


AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF 


-ONE DOLLAR. 


THESE GOODS ARE22 INCHES WIDE 





OF THE BEST LYONS MANUFACTURE, 
LEADING SPRING COLORS, AND COST 
$1.50 GOLD TO PRODUCE. 


ALSO 


A Fresh Lot of 


DAMASSE SILKS, 


26-INCH, AT ONE DOLLAR PER 
YARD. 


24-INCH ALL-SILK ARMURE, $1, 
ONE-HALF COST OF PRODUCTION. 


NEW STORE. 


FRESH STOCK. 


JAMES J. COOGAN & BRO. 
On Monday, March 4th, 


we shall OPEN our new stores, 123, 
125, and 12514 BOWERY, corner Grand, 
with a complete new line of Parlor, 
Chamber, Library, and Dining-room 


FURNITURE, 


of our own and other reliable manufacturers. A 
carefully selected stock of Imported and Domestic 


CARPETS, 


of all grades, including Body and Tapestry Brussels, 
Wilton, Moquette, and Axminster Carpets, Ingrain 
All-Wool, I'wo and Three-ply Cotton Chains, Hemp 
Rag, and List Carpets. 


Rugs, Mats, 
Matting, 
Oil Cloths, etc., 


and everything in the line of Household Goods. 

Io order to be near the center of our Wholesale, as 
well as Retail trade, and for the convenience of 
both, we have purchased from Messrs. Joshua and 
Robert G. Gregg all the rightand interest they had 
in the buildings known as 123, 125, and 125% Bowery, 
corner of Grand St., where we propose to establish 
forthe sale of Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding on 
the 


Weekly or Monthly = 
Installment Plan, 


@house whose reliability will be unquestioned by any; 
a house that will be to the purchasers of household 
gv0ds what A. T. Stewart's bas been to the dry goods 
trade; and where we propose doing business on the 
same strict business principles that have heretofore 
marked us asthe leading representative installment 
house of New York. 

We shall have but one price for all our goods. No 
advantage will be allowed to be taken of any cus- 
tomer who may be ignorant of the value of goods. 
There shall be no specitied time to have the bill paid 
in. The payments will be divided to suit the par- 
chaser. In case parties should become so situated 
that they cannot meet their payments, they will be 
granted an extension until such time as they can. 


Jas. J, Coogan & Bro, 
123, 125, and 1252 Bowery, 


CORNER GRAND STREET. 


‘SIT WAMSUY14 SHIRES 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y 
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CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING STOCK OF 
TROUSERINGS, 
SUITINGS, 
COATINGS, ETC., 
NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


Gazelines, Breton Cloths, 
Cashirmir del Inde. Chudda Cloths, 
“ Berege de Virginia,’”’ 
Chenille Grenadines, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
COTTON 
FABRICS. 


‘‘Anderson’s Zephyrs,” 
Cambrics, Percales, 
Cheviots, and Cambric Shirtings, 
Organdies, Lawns, etc 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


__ BROAD DW AY ¥, co corner 19th STREET. 


JUST RECEIVED. 
NOVEL EFFECTS IN 


Damasse, Brocade, 
Velours Faconne. 


ALSO 


FANCY SUMMER SILKS. 


Plain Colored Taffetas and Failles. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner {9th St 
Financial, 


A NEW PAPER MONEY. 


Tue Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives have de- 
cided to report a bill for the retirement of 
all the national bank-notes, and the substi- 
tution therefor of Government certificates 
of indebtedness, simply declaring that 
‘* the United States of America are indebted 
to the bearer inthe sum of —— dollars,” 
with no time specified for payment and no 
formal promise ever to pay and cancel 
them. These certificates are to be ‘‘ receiv- 
able in payment of all taxes, customs, ex- 
cises, debts, and demands of every kind 
due to the United States, and of all claims 
and demands against the United States, 
except for obligations made payable in 
coin or lawful money by existing laws”; 
and also receivable by the ‘‘Secretary of 
the Treasury at par for four-per cent. 
bonds of the United States, authorized” by 
the Funding Act of 1870. The bill contains 
a series of provisions by which these cer- 
tificates shall take the place of bank-notes, 
and ultimately supersede the latter alto- 
gether. The general theory of the bill is 
to make all the paper currency of the 
country consist exclusively in Government 
issues. 

These certificates would differ from the 
United States notes already in circulation 
in the following respects: 1. They would 
not be a legal tender in payment of private 
debts. 2. They would be receivable for 
customs duties, which is not true of the 
legal-tender notes. 38. They would also be 
receivable for four-per-cent. bonds at par. 

Would this be a wise financial measure? 
We answer most emphatically: No. And 
for this opinion we now content ourselves 
with three reasons. 

The first is the fact that these certificates 
of indebtedness are to be "issued for the 
purpose of supplying a currency for the 
people. Their direct object is not to bor- 
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row money to meet the necessities and 
wants of the Government, in the absence 
of an adequate revenue, as was the fact 
when the legal-tender notes were first 
issued; but to furnish a paper circulation 
and substitute the same for bank-notes. 
Now, we hold that the Gevernment is not 
the proper source of a paper circulation, 
and that neither its own interests nor those 
of the people will be promoted by such 
Government issues. When the Govern- 
ment has coined money and regulated the 
value thereof it has performed the only 
function in respect to money which the 
Constitution intended to assign to it, and 
the only one which, as we believe, it does 
assign toit. It was not at all in the con- 
templation of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that the Government itself should 
become the manufacturer of paper money 
and issue its own obligations for such a 
purpose. This is a new idea, born of the 
war and the fiffincial heresies that have 
flooded the country since the war. It cer- 
tainly has no basis in the coining power 
and it is a perversion and abuse of the 
borrowing power. 

Thesecond reason is the fact that the 
measure fixes an arbitrary amount of 
paper currency, having in it no element of 
convertibility into coin, and as toits vol 
ume subject at all times to the will of Con- 
gress. Except as Congress might choose 
to increase or decrease it, the volume 
would be as rigid and inelastic as an iron 
bar. The law of supply and demand would 
have nothing to do with the amount of the 
currency. Congress would be the sov 
ereign and sole arbiter; and, if history 
proves anything, it proves that the people 
of the United States never did elect a Con- 
gress and never will elect one that can be 
safely trusted with such a power. The power 
has almost never been exercised except in 
excess of the real wants of trade. When- 
ever it has been exercised inflation of the 
circulation and great fluctuation in prices 
have been the usual consequences; and 
such would be the result if the proposed 
measure were adopted. It would be only 
a stepping stone to further issues of these 
certificates; and the question as to the 
proper amount of currency would be one 
of the standard subjects of discussion 
whenever Congress wasin session. The 


cry of ‘‘more,” ‘‘more”’ would never 
cease, 
The third reason is the fact that the 


measure would supply a circulation inferior 
to that which it supersedes. The national 
bank-notes are redeemable in legal-tender 
notes, and practically equal to them in 
value; and when the latter shall be paid 
and withdrawn, as they should be, then 
these notes will be redeemable in coin. 
They are amply secured by a deposit of 
United States bonds with the Treasury, and 
under existing laws their volume is reg- 
ulated by the wants of trade, and not by 
the whims of Congress. The people can 
have just as much bank circulation as they 
choose to have by simply complying with 
the conditions; andif they have too much, 
they can send it home to the banks for re- 
demption. Bank circulation is self-regu- 
iating under free banking, and this can 
never be gained by Government issues. 

The resumption of specie payment, with 
the gradual withdrawal of greenbacks, and 
the substitution therefor of bank-notes, is 
the one thing wanted to settle the financial 
problem, To this the country will come at 
last; and, although the road isa very direct 
one, it may take a long and perilous jour- 
ney before it gets tothe point. It certain- 
ly will do so if it follows the counsels of 
the paper inflationists. 





TRUSTEES OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


A DECISION has recently been made by 
Judge Van Brunt, of this cit?, in a suit 
brought by the receiver of the People’s 
Savings Bank against James Ingraham, a 
trustee of che bank, which we deem worthy 
of comment. It appears that Mr. Ingraham, 
as trustee, bought in the name of the bank, 
and for the purposes of investment, $70,000 
of South Carolina state bonds, below par, 
and that the loss to the bank on this in- 
vestment amounts to about $35,000, besides 
the interest; and that, in addition to this, 
he bad given his private bond to the bank 
for $5,000 to make up for deficiency in its 








account, in order to present a good show- 


ing to the Baxk Superintendent. The suit 
was brought by the receiver to recover from 
from Mr. Ingrabam the losses sustained 
upon the purchase and sale of these South 
Carolina stocks and also the amount of the 
bond. 

Judge Van Brunt filed an elaborate 
opinion, setting forth the law according to 
which savings banks in this state have no 
power to invest the money deposited with 
them except in United States bonds, state 
or authorized city bonds within th¢ state, 
bonds and mortgages, and public stocks at 
par, and holding that the investment made 
by Mr. Ingraham was in direct violation of 
this aw, and that he is consequently liable 
to the receiver, who represents the interests 
of the depositors, for all the losses sustained 
thereby, and also liable for his bond of five 
thousand dollars. The fact that the pur- 
chase of the South Carolina bonds was 
approved by the trustees of the bank the 
Judge treats as immaterial, considered as 
affecting the liability of Mr. Ingraham for 
the illegal act. 

This is an important decision in relation 
to the savings banks of this state. The 
trustees of these institutions, if complying 
with the law in their management, have no 
liability to the depositors for any losses 
which may occur. Ilence, if the banks be- 
come insolvent, the whole loss falls upon 
the depositors, as there is no guaranty fund 
held by the state or personal liability of 
the trustees to make them good. This is 
the weak point in the system. If, however, 
investments of deposits are made in viola- 
tion of law, and losses accrue therefrom, 
then, according to the decision of Judge 
Van Brunt, the trustee making the invest- 
ments is liable for these losses. The effect 
of this ruling will be toincrease the safety 
of depositors. One of the ways in which 
savings banks fail is by bad investments; 
and the purpose of the law in this state is 
to prevent them, as far as possible, by limit- 
ing their discretion on this subject. Yet 
the law would be inadequate to its own 
end if, when violated, no responsibility 
attached to the violation. Trustees under 
this decision will understand that they must 
conform to the law, or take all the risks of 
loss upon their own shoulders. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS AFFAIRS show no ma- 
terial change. Legislation in Congress, 
together with foreign political complica- 
tions, have unsettled values very generally 
and business remains dull, though the 
time for the beginning of the spring trade 
has arrived. The prevailing uncertainty 
affects all speculative movements, and the 
results of new enterprises in any direction 
would be so doubtful that none ure under- 


taken. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS'—The 
Bureau of Statistics tables of the foreign 
commerce of the United States for the year 
1877 show an excess of exports over im- 
ports amounting to $164,684,292. The 
total merchandise and specie imports were 
$503,901,173; the exports, $668,585,446. 
The net exports of specie were $24,640,926. 
The increase in the goods imports over the 
previous year was $52,877,711, and the 
increase of the goods exports amounted to 
$29,601,593. 

The exports of provisions from the prin- 
cipal ports during the month of January, 
as returned to the Bureau of Statistics, 
were as follows: From New York, $9,269,- 
131; Boston, $1,178,023; Baltimore, $571,- 
423; Portland, $152,082. From New York 
the exports consisted of 51,844,879 lbs. of 
hams and bacon, 2,974,540 lbs. of fresh 
and 2,752 576 of salt beef, 4,389,424 Ibs. of 
pork, 33,278,412 lbs. of lard, 4,481,156 Ibs. 
of tallow, 5,893,010 lbs. of cheese, and 
506,062 lbs. of butter. 

MONEY MARKET.—The ordinary 
Stock Exchange, as well as the mercantile 
demand for money is very small and the 
market has ruled easy all the week. Ex- 
cept for a short time on Tuesday, when 
loans were made at 6 per cent., the rate has 
been 4 to 5 per cent. on stock collaterals and 
4 per cent. on Government bonds. The 
market closed at 3 per cent. on Saturday. 
Commercial paper is still in small supply 
and prime indorsed notes of short date pass 
at from 44 to 5 percent. The rate for four 
months paper is 5 to 54 per cent., and for 
geod single-name 5 to 6 per cent. 
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THE LONDON MARKET has been 
active and feverish. Consols are steady 
at 95} to 953g. United States bonds ad- 
vanced at the beginning of the week, but 
declined sharply at the close. The Bank 
of England lost £204,000 specie during the 
week. Bar silver advanced to 55d, per 
ounce on Thursday. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange is 
nominally 4 83 and 4 85 for prime bankers’, 
sterling bills, and actually 4@% of a cent 
lower. The following were the rates of 
exchange oh New York on Saturday at 
the places named: Savannah, buying par, 
selling 4@}+ premium; Charleston, scarce, 
4@3-16 premium, } premium; Boston, 30 
discount; New Orleans, commercial 4 
bank par; St. Louis, par; and Chicago, 60 
discount. 

SILVER.—All the Senate’s amendments 
to the Bland Silver Bill have passed the 
Hoyse by a large majority, and the bill 
goes to the President in the form in which 
it left the Senate. The effect on Wall 
Street markets has not been important. 
Bar silver is higber on this account and in 
sympathy with London. It is now quoted 
at 118 gold and 120} currency per ounce. 
Silver coin is 14 per cent. discount in gold 
and §to 1 per cent. discount in currency. 
The value of a 4124 grain dollar is now 
$0,9160 gold, or about 9344 cents in cur- 
rency. 

GOLD opened at 102 on Monday and 
closed on Saturday at the same figure, 
sales in the meanwhile being made as low 
as 101%. There is but little speculative 
demand and the Silver Bill as yet has very 
little effect one way or the other. 

STOCK MARKET was dull at the open- 

ing on Monday and speculation during the 
week has been almost entirely devoid of 
interest. The conl stocks keep strong, 
because the Street is ‘‘short.” Otherwise 
matters have been tame and indifferent and 
and the market closes dull and weak. 
The Stock Exchange, the Gold Room, 
and the Mining Exchange were clesed at 
2:30 Pp. M. on Tuesday, to give members an 
opportunity to attend the funeral of the 
late John B. Norris. 

The foilowing will show the fluctuation 
in the prices of stocks during the week: 


Upen-" High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... .......0. 2 22 20 20% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 353, 35% BAK 35K 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 624% 624 GIX¥ 62% 
C., R. 1., and Pacitic. -. 99% 94 99 994 
Chicago, Bur., and Quiney..1053¢ 105% «10534 105 
Col., C.,and Ind. Cen... .... 2% 2X 2% 24 


C., C., C., amd I. Are 32% «388% = BSG 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 04 70% 69% 634 
Chicago and Alton..... seces 10% 17 16% 7 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... - - =_ oT 
Consolidation Coal.......... _ - - 25 
CAMtOM.... — cececces scocce = -- — 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 473% = 48% 41% 47% 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 474 AT5G 4G 4g 46 
Express—Adams,..... .,...+ la «=610L% = LOL 0G 
American. ...... — =a _ 48% 
United States..... 49% 51Y 49% 51x 
Wells, Fargo & Co. _ - -- 84% 
seeccnececs 9% 9% 9% 








Han. and St. Joseph ........ 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.. . 





Illinois Central., 
Lake Shore.,.... wee 62% y 6i% 8 §=— 613% 
Michigan Centra 60 59% 
Morris and Essex.. ‘ib >, 4 
Mil.and St.Paul .. 374 387% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd 6X 69% 
BM. FT. USMEEB cc .cccsccecese 105 104% 
N. J. Cencr 16% 17% 
. Y.,N. H.. and Hart _ 159 
Obto and Miss ove 1% i 
Pacific Mall. ....... 23% 23355 
Panama é 130 - 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne..... _ _ 8834 
Quicksilver.. ..... nA 19% 1 18 
Quicksi'ver, pref. oe. 30 “4 @©680 30 
Sv. Louis and I. M.. oo _ - 5 
St. Louis, K. C., and N _ - 4% 
St. Louis. K.C. ane iN pret. — - _ - 2056 
Pennsylvania ee: Laie _— _ _ 1 
abas ececce * sabes ix 16% 815 15X 
Galen | BMIDO oscsccccassn cs OTK 8 =6Tk BT 6755 
Western Union Telegraph, 76 1%, 16% = 16% 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH.— 
Elias C, Benedict, broker, 18 New Street, 
applied to Judge Donohue on Wednesday 
fora perpetual injunction restraining the 
Western Union Telegraph Company from 
carrying out the provisions of the agree- 
ment made with the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph Company, 1n August, 1877. Jus- 
tice Donohue ordered the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to appear before him 
on or before the 27th inst. to show why a 
perpetual injunction should not be granted, 
and a copy was served upon Mr. William 
Orton, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

FREIGHT RATES.—Rumor has it that 
the trunk lines are again ‘‘cutting” in a 
quiet way at both ends of the routes, and 
tbat the pledge against time contracts from 
the West has already been broken. 





RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The state 
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ment of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad for the calendar year 
1877 shows that the net earnings from 
transportation on all its lines were $4,401,- 
858. Losses on coal were $1,922,660, re- 
ducing the net earnings to $2,479,197. The 
interest on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western bonds was “$201,957; and the 
rentals—that is, the interest on stocks and 
bonds of leased lines—were $3,185,262; 
making a total of fixed charges of $3,387,- 
219. These figures show a loss to the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western of $908,- 
021, which is equal to nearly 34g per cent. 
on the capital stock of thecompany. The 
net floating debt at the close of 1877 was 
$1,693,169. 

The following is from the annual report 
of the Morris and Essex Railroad Com- 
pany, filed with the state comptroller, for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1877: 

Gross Earnings*during Year, as follows: 


From passengers.... ....+.+++ $770,493 68 
From merchandise.... ...... 643,902 88 
From coal ....... «-..- . 1,729,436 15 
From other sources. 224,608 34—$3,368,441 05 


Expendit anata Year, as follows: 





Maintenance of way... ...... $517,320 86 
Repairs to machinery........ 254,396 18 
Operating expenses.... .. ... 1,874,216 66-—-$2,145,933 70 


The report of the operation of the united 
companies of New Jersey, as made to the 
state comptroller for the year ending Dec. 
31st, 1877, shows a loss to the Pennsylvania 
Company of $1,403,108, against a profit for 
1876 of $1,176,832. The year 1876 was an 
exceptional one, because of the Centennial. 

The annual report of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Road has been made 
at Chicago. The telegraph gives the 





Gross earnings..... .....se.0s er ccccccccccccees $12,551,000 
MN SOUIOE ORE CORO Ring isos kciciccccccncccoes 7,178,000 
WOOE COON yiains cnc cn ccccaseciccecseceivecss $5,373,000 
Interest On DONS, OtC........ecceecceceeeecees 2,140, 000 
TROIRMOG. ccsccccccccesces cocccccccccecescese $3, 3, 000 
8 per cent. on $27,500,000 stock.........cecceee 2,200,000 


APPATENE SUTPIUS.......ccecececeeccesseees $1,033,000 

At the annual meeting of the Wabash 
Railroad Company the treasurer presented 
the following statement: 


Gross earnings for 1877....... «.. $4,585,914 40 
Increase over 1876........0s+eece% $18,627 85 
Operating expenses......cc.ce.0 3,029,801 41 
PNUD 5. dnsncuuneee ouansacene 402,199 34 
Saving in leased lines, not in- 

cluded in operating expenses. 111,695 79 


Net increase in 1877 over 1876............-B8 532,432 98 98 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, 
the old management was re-elected. One 
hundred and thirteen een shares of 
stock were represented. 

PACIFIC R AILROADS,—The sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary has agreed upon a funding bill 
for the Pacific Railroads. According to 


‘the terms of this bill, the companies are to 


pay $1,500,000 annually to the Government 
asa sinkingfund. The roads are also to 
pay 5 per cent. of their net earnings to the 
Government. The term net earnings is to 
apply to all receipts of the companies after 
deducting their running expenses, together 
with the interest on the first mortgage 
bonds. The Government allows the com- 
panies to retain one-half of the receipts for 
Government transportation. 

* RAILROAD BONDS have been strong, 
witha large and well-distributed demand. 
Kansas Pacific incomes, No. 16, rose to 
15%. The St. Paul issues were all higher: 
8-per-cent. firsts at 1164; C. and M., 
division at 104; I. and M. division, 96%; 
and Sinking Fund at 934. Northwest gold 
consols were manipulated up to 94. Cen. 
tral Pacifics were down to 104}, Union 
firsts to 104%, and Land Grants to 104%, 
Sinking Fund being steady at 97. Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph convertibles were firmer 
at 87f. American Dock and Improvement 
Company 7s, guaranteed by Jersey Central, 
selling at 43. Firsts of Missouri Pacific 
were firm at 99%, and seconds at 88; South 
Pacific firsts selling at 744. 

On petition of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, trustee of the mortgage, 
Judge Donohue has granted an order to 
the receiver of the Erie Railway Company 


- to pay the coupon maturing on the first of 


next month on the Erie Company’s first 
consolidated mortgage, . 
GOVERNMENT BONDS have contin- 
ued very active and prices have fluctuated, 
as opinions have varied in regard to the 
final effect of the Silver Bill. Europe is 
furnishing this market with an apparently 
unlimited supply, the amount lately 
coming forward has been at the rate of 





$1,000,000 or more per day and prices at 
the close on Saturday were considerably 
lower, the market closing weak at the 
following mn 


Bid. my. Asked. 
U. &. Cur’y 6s. ..119 Bae 8. 10-408 r.,...104%4 104 
U. 8. 6s 81 r....1053% Us. 10-408 ep “108% 106% 
U. 8. 63 "81 op. 108s 1056 ‘7: 8. be heees 103% 1083, 
U.S. 68 65 n. r.103% 10386 «10346 10335 
U.S. 63 "65 ep..103'¢ 1033, 188 s. ihe OL r...101% OLY 
U.S. 68 67 r ...10534 103 c1U. S. 4448 "Ml cp..102% 1024 
U. 8. 68 67 ep. 105% 105%) U. 8. = 1907 r....100% 101% 
U.S. 69 "@8r.,..108 109 (U.S. 48 1907 cp..10l% 102 
U.S. 63 68 ep..:108 =—-109 1500 & {boo ODoo. 000 101% 102 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,629,050 in United 
States*bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,493,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $656,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for week, $265,000. 

National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $320,595,780; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 





1877. 1878. 
Now Yor, ....cccocccccege.: $731,000 $723,000 
BOSCOR 2000 .cccccccecccece . 710,000 1,717,000 
Philadelphia....... © ceeee + 126,000 78,000 
Miscellaneous.............. 1,184,000 847,000 
WOGRE, 000. cccecseccscees $3,231,000 $3,357,000 


STATE BONDS have shown no im- 
portant movement, though a fair business 
was reported in Louisiana consols and Dis- 
trict of Columbia 3.65s. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large loss in surplus reserve and other im- 
portant changes. The banks now hold 
$13,597,745 in excess of legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals, compared with that of last week: 


Feb. 23d. Comparisons. 
BOGE ccctscccvvee os $243.659,100 Inc ....... $799,200 
Specte.........cecce.... 32.579,400 Dec........ 632,200 
Legal tenders. eocccece 2 33,978,000 Dec. ..... 867,600 
Total reserve.........+ 66,357,400 Dec..,,.... 1,499,800 
Deposits ......0006 esses 210,894,600 Dec........ 1,237,400 
Reserve required. .., 52,723,650 » Dec........ 309,350 
RGN vcdccecccnseces 13,633,750 Dee........ 1,190 450 
Circulation........0..05 19,806,900 Inc........ 25,700 


CITY BANK STOCKS have been fairly 
dealt in. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked, ~~, Asked. 

America.. - 130 140 |Mar«et... ...... 
Am’can Exch.. 100 101 Mechanics’. 2130 132 
Bute’rs & Dr’ a = 100 |Mercantile..... 90 «100 

Jentral Saad nl. — 8 |Merchants’..... 12 «15 
Chatham... .... — 115 ;Mer. Exchange. — 80 
Sarr 200 — |{Metropolitan... 125 130 
Commerce...... 116 118%'Nassau.. ..... — 90 
Continental . 5 80 |New York..... — 108 
First National. 265  — |Ninth Navional. 99 «Oh 
Fourth Nat’al.. { 99 !North Am 63. 
Fulton - 147 ~=150/ |Pacific.......... es = 
Fitth Avenue DIG PE Bakc cccccccce 97 8% 
Gallatin Nat'l — 125 |Phenix....,..... - % 
German Amer. 69 70 |Republic 84 «KT 
Hanover..... 100) 100% b> — & Le -ather 105 108 
Imp’s’ & a’s’ — 201 . eee —- 7 
i, arr 116 —- Is sot NLY., — 107 
Manhattan. .... 135 — Treaenmen? 8. — 18 
Marine..... peooe 83K — IUnion.... ..... [M5 149 


NATIONAL BANK-NOTES.—The new 
bill to replace these with Treasury notes, 
which has been introduced by Mr. Buck- 
ner, has been strongly protested against by 
Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
as threatening to destroy our present excel- 
lent and safe national banking system, and 
in its place restore something like the old, 
unreliable, and unsafe state banks that 
flourished before the war. The national 
banks are now surrounded by such restric 
tions that their issues are as safe as those of 
the Government. Anything that threatens 
them would be a public calamity. After 
fifteen years of the hardest kind of expe- 
rience, these banks appear better than they 
did when they were first established. 

NATIONAL BANKS.—The bank re- 
turns made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, on the 28th day of last December, 
are‘just published. Including two banks 
not reported, the capital at the end of De- 
cember was only $477,000,000, against 
$479,500,000 in October. The largest capi- 
tal ever reported was in December, 1875, 
when it stood at $505,500,000. Every state- 
ment since made has shown a decrease, 
which now amounts in the aggregate to 
$28,500,000. 

This is partially the effect of the business 
depression, the banks having found it im- 
possible for several years to employ their 
balances at a sufficient profit, and, accord- 
ingly, have reduced their capital. The 
surplus fund of liabilities shows a decrease 
of more than $1,000,000 since October and 
of nearly $13,000,000 since October, 1875. 
The item of undivided profits should be prop- 
perly compared with the statements for the 
same period in the year. There has been a loss 
of nearly $1,000,000, as compared with De- 
cember, 1876, and of almost $8,000,000 
from December, 1875. The aggregate of 
these three items, which measure the capi- 
tal and profits of the national banks, was 





$697,750,000 in December, 1875. It had 
fallen to $681,000,000 in December, 1876, 
and to $646,750,000 in December, 1877. 

The highest amount of national bank 
circulation ever reported was $341,320,256, 
in December, 1873. It was only 
$299,000,000 in December last; but this 
amount was larger by $7,000,000 than in 
October. The individual deposits have 
been drawn down almost to $603,000,000, 
as compared with $616,000,000 in October 
and $619,000,000 in December, 1876. The 
debts due to other banks have also largely 
decreased. 

As might naturally be expected, there is 
an enormous decrease in loans and dis- 
counts, which stand at $876,000,000, which 
is nearly $16,000,000 less than in October, 
1877, and $53,000,000 less than in Decem- 
ber, 1876. The amount of United States 
bonds owned by the banks has increased 
about $3,000,000, and more than that sum 
has been deposited to secure circulation. 
The specie on hand increased about 
$10,000,000 between October and Decem- 
ber, but was nearly the same in December 
of the last two years. The aggregate of 
legal tenders and certificates of deposit on 
hand has varied but slightly. 

The position of the banks in reference to 
their own soundness is thus seen to be 
relatively improving. They owe less to 
their shareholders and less to their custom- 
ers. They have less money lent; but prac- 
tically as much or more on hand to meet 
their obligations. Although the banks 
have contracted to the amount of 
$168,000,000 in three years, they had on 
hand only $8,000,000 less in coin, legal- 
tenders, and certificates in December, 
1877, than they had in the same month of 
1874. 

SAVINGS BANKS.—The following is 
a summary of the report of the condition 
of the Connecticut savings banks at the 
date of Oct. 1st, 1877, presented to the state 
legislature at the January session by the 
bank commissioner of the state: 

RESOURCES. 
ets lat, 187. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Loans on rea 
estate ....... $52,337,212 9D .....00- cocces $3,0€6,775 30 
Loans on 


bonds ........ 1,683,574 3B... ccccccccee 425,477 67 
Loans on per- 
sonal securi- 


OF. 000. ditteuad 2,830,672 60 224 457 8B .cccccee os 
Bank stocks... 3,801,989 73 .........ee0ee 48,966 97 
R. R. stocks 

and bonds.... GOR.EOG EB 2... cccccccees 106,680 50 
U.S. bonds.... 7,129,260 34 =—1,061,604 23 .........086 
Real estate 

owned........ 2,208,474 00 + =1,441,255 07 .......... , 
State, town, 

and city 

Wii ccxcts SOD iisdcicacnccies oT 92 
Other assets.. 813,108 57 WEE TD io scctcccs. ce 
Cash on hand 

and in bank. 2,069,361 47 GRGBL AF nccpecccccce 


Total....... $80,27: 3,9: $8 73 $2,847,401 71 $3, 910,0 094 36 
LIABILITIES. 


Oct. Ist, 1877. Increase. Decrease. 
Deposits...... .. $77,214,372 36 wo... . eee $1,309,800 12 
Interest and sur- 
plus....  ..., 2,649,701 85 $70,677 55 





Other liabilities. 409,864.52 176,429 92 


$80,273,938 73 $247,107 47 $1,309,800 12 
The report states that during the past 
year thirteen of the savings banks Lave 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent. interest per 
annum; forty-six at the rate of 514 per 
cent. per annum; sixteen at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum; seven at the rate of 
41¢ per cent. per annum; and five have 
either passed or paid very small dividends. 
The report deals with the taxation of 
savings banks, the shrinkage in real estate 
and securities, and other vital questions, 
and is an able document. 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered, in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subseription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
=: bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
° 6 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








§ ECOND DIVIDEND.—DEPOSITORS IN 
reedman’s Savings Bank may send booksto 8, L 
HA BRIS, Banker, No. 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St. 


A SOLID TEN FER CENT. 


OLD AND 
Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS alae Ras prove_brit- 
tle reeds. he old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If J, 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. “ACTUARY of 
ansas, Missouri, and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Titinots. 


STATEMENT. 


GERMANIA 


Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January Ist, 1878, 


Cash Capital, - - $200,000.00 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, 








first liens on proper- 


GI ica nccci $375,000 00 $146,485 00 
U. 8S. Government 
BOUMadecsticeccecc 14,428 75 


Loans on Call (market 
value of collateral, 


oT) eee 8,500 00 
Real Estate (Office 
Building, ete.)...... 67,500 00 


Office Furniture and 
IMPOR de ncceceaces 2,984 11 
Premiums in course of 
collection........... 8,255 02 
Interest and Rent due 
and accrued......... 8,388 33 
Due from other Com- 
panies for reiusur- 


GOB bck cdccccctcace 522 50 
Cash in Banks and on 
| PEP ee ECCee Ce 9,585 89 


$261,644 10 
LIABILITIES. 
-. $40,607 14 
Unpaid Losses and all 
other claims........ 6,036 41 
Capital Stock........ 200,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... 15,000 55 





Reinsurance Fund... 


$261,644 10 


JULIUS B. BROSE, Sec’y. 
JAMES M. PATERSON, Pres’t, 


SUN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 1 NASSAU ST., cor. WALL ST., N. Y- 
= Capital pridin and wholly invested 


in U. 8. Bonds at par value.. eeee 850,000 00 
U.S. Bonds at market value 

and cash on hand.......... $557,147 87 
Premium Notes, Cash Pre- 

WBOUEND, Q0Gii6c 5 cis... deena 82,444 72 


Total Assets, Feb. Ist, 1878. $639,592 59 





This Company commenced business in 1841, is the 
oldest Marine insurance Co metas inthe State, and 
has a its organization paid losses amounting to 
nearly 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


besides returning to dealers and stockholders, in 
cash, over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Issues policies of insurance against MARINE, 
miu. and INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
mium 

Losses on Marine risksto portain Europe made 
Bonen a che Banking House of Messrs. Kleinwort, 
Johen & Co., London, when desired. 





JOHN P. PAULISON, President. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Vice-President. 
JOHN P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway. Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital paid in ash $500,000 06 
Gasccde tor ali t liabilities, including 

















MIRE. ccincedssadandeceusasaxixe 3. 
Net aurpiua $35:458 12 
Total Assets 1,642,883 59 
OTT, President. 
Ie REMSEN LANE, Vion’ nar yh d Sec’y. 
LES L. & . Assistant Secretary 





An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
19. For other Premiums see page 
29. 
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AN OVERDOSE OF SILVER. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation was 
held last week, for the purpose of consid- 
ering what should be done to obviate the 
inconveniences already felt from the glut 
of silver trade dollars in this market. 
Something like a million and a half of 
these dollars has been brought to this city 
by bullion brokers on speculation; and 
even this comparatively small amount has 

. proved to be a nuisance. The wholesale 
merchants received these dollars for a 
time from their customers, who are gen- 
erally retail tradesmen; but soon they 
found that the banks would not receive 
silver on deposit, except when payable ‘in 
kind,” and in many cases not at all. A 
prominent wholesale grocery house finally 
concluded to issue the following card: 


**NOTICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


‘New York, Jan. 31st, 1878. 

‘‘ We are receiving more silver than we 
can pay out, and must sell it in the market 
at a discount,and raise the price of our goods 
to correspond, or we must limit the amount 
to be received from any one person. For 
the present we have concluded to adopt the 
latter plan,and hereafter until further notice 
we cannot receive more than ten dollars 
from any one person at a single payment.” 


The Board of Trade adopted a memorial 
to Congress, setting forth the facts in this 
city already arising from a little foretaste 
of silver, and protesting against the Bland 
Silver Bill. We quote the following pas- 
sage inthe memorial: 


“Silver is now being bought and sold 
by the money brokers at the rate of about 
97@98 cents fora paper currency dollar,and 
macy manufacturers are paying off their 
laborers in silver, which is, of course, at 
once paid out for the necessaries of life. 
Many of these are sold by the wholesale 
merchant on close margins of profit, and, 
if he receives a currency which is not 
available, except at a discount, he must 
add the difference to the price of his mer- 
chandise, the loss in the end falling upon 
the consumer of the merchandise, or, in 
effect, paying the laborer but ninety-seven 
or ninety-eight cents, where he now re- 
ceives one hundred. The money brokers, 
however, thrive. One of them, as stated 
at the meeting abovementioned, remarked 
toa merchant that business was ‘ getting 
good again,’ he having made ninety dollars 
tne previous day in buying and selling sil- 
ver coin,” 

This is but a specimen on a small scale 
of what the country would experience on 
a large scale if silver dollars, not worth as 
much as the trade dollar, were made an 
unlimited legal tender and coined at the 
rate of three or four millions per month. 
They would, owing to their weight and 
inconvenience in handling, as well as their 
depreciation, when compared with gold, 
become an absolute nuisance in the great 
markets of trade and a general nuisance 
everywhere. The first blow would fall 
upon the national honor, upon the creditors 
of the Government, and upon all persons 
having debts due to them now payable 
in either greenbacks or gold. The next 
heaviest blow would fall upon those who 
work for wages and receive fixed salaries, 
and who could and would be paid in the 
depreciated dollar; but who could not use 
that dollar in purchasing the necessaries of 
life except at an increase of price. Their 
experience would be in kind the experi- 
ence of the same classes as the consequence 
of issuing the legal-tender notes. Congress 
may make the silver dollar an unlimited 
legal tender for the payment of existing 
debts; but it cannot compel any ong‘o sell 
his goods for silver, or prevent ‘his so 
increasing the price, if he _ takes 


silver, as to make up for all the 
discount on its value, and thus charge 
the discount to the consumer. Congress 
cannot prevent the people from making 
their contracts in gold, or making a differ- 
ence in the terms, whether they are in gold 
or in silver. Norcan Congress, by declar- 
ing 4124¢ grains of standard silver to be 
the legal equivalent of 25.8 grains of 
standard gold, make the two commercially 
— The declaration would be 
e. 
Whether the country shall have an un- 
limited legal-tender silver coin, totally un- 
necessary for small change and utterly un- 
fit, by reason of bulk and weight, for large 
transactions, and withal debased some ten 
on cent. below the value of the gold dol- 
ar, with no prospect in the immediate or 
remote future that it will be equal to gold, 
and with constant fluctuations in its value— 
that is the grave question to be settled. To 
us it seems amazing that there should 
among sensible people be more than one 
opinion on the subject. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
ttt LL LL 


Susurance. 


The Insurance Editor wit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by matl, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 











AN UNFORTUNATE APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Mr Joun F. Smyta has been the super- 
intendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment for about one year. Previous to 
that he had been a brewer in Albany, post- 
master, and politician. He was just about 
as much qualified to be in charge of the 
insurance interests of the state asa black 
smith would be to amputate a leg. He 
might just as well have been made attorney- 
general, or health officer of the City of New 
York, as to have been made superintendent 
of insurance. He had no qualifications for 
either position. It is always danzerous to 
place ignorant men in prominent official 
positions. Not knowing anything about the 
business, their attention must be turned to 
something; and it is quite likely to take a 
bad turn. It has proved to be the case with 
Mr. Smyth. He has got himself into 
trouble, and it is trouble that does not have 
a very good look. It smacks very strongly 
of dishonesty. He is required by law to 
have all of his bills against the insurance 
companies audited by the comptroller of 
the state. He did this to the extent of a 
few thousands of dollars, and then set aside 
the law in his practices, and collected some 
$60,000 from some of the companies for 
examinations made during the year, and 
omitted the important part of having the 
bills audited; and there is the very best 
reason for supposing that he omitted it 
because they would not have been audited, 
even if he had asked it. The comptroller 
has preferred charges against him to the 
governor, and the governor has sent them 
to the senate, with a recommendation that 
he be removed. There can be no doubt 
but he will be. It is not probable that his 
troubles will end here. He, doubtless, al- 
ready sees visions of grand juries and in- 
dictments, and they may possibly extend, 
in his mind, to a service for the state, in 
which there will be no bills to audit and no 


ay. 

. te is not insurance which suffers from 
this exposure. A few of the companies 
have been hurt a little, and foolishly; for 
they had no reasonable excuse for paying 
his exorbitant bills. To be sure, it is not 
a small matter to quarrel with a state 
official, and it was, possibly, the easiest 
way to get rid of him to pay what was 
asked. It does not make it right. It is 
not satisfactory to insurers to see money 
expended in this way. The amount fs 
small. It affects a single policyholder but 
the merest trifle; but it does what is far 
worse, It disgraces the State of New 
York. It writes down in the plainest 
terms that insurance supervision has proved 
during the past year the merest farce, 
where it ought to have been of the greatest 
value. No man of sense and reason, and 
who is not influenced by selfish motives, 
can say that the insurance interests of the 
state are not of sufficient consequence to 
require supervision. The necessity is that 
it should be intelligent and honest super- 
vision, and the look of the matter is that it 
has been neither, since Mr. Smyth was 
appointed. 

It is not a difficult matter to see where 
the mistake was made. The man should 
never have been appointed. He has not 
become a suddenly bad man. It is hardly 
possible that he was one year ago & man 80 
well known for his honesty and integrity 
that he could be named for the important 
place which was given him by the governor, 
and that he has changed all of a sudden 
into a man who will set the laws of the 
state at defiance. The blame rests with the 
governor. He could have known and he 





should have known the kind of man he was 





appointing. We have been compelled at 
various times during the year to criticise 
the acts of Mr. Smyth. We feel now like 
turning the criticisms to the man who 
placed him in position, There is blame 
somewhere in this matter, and it does not all 
rest with the man who has defied the laws 
of the state. 

It must have been somewhat humiliating 
to Governor Robinson to recommend the 
removal of the man he had appointed only 
one year ago. There seems to be no doubt 
but he will be removed, however, andethe 
main question of interest comes up as to 
who the Governor will name this time to 
fillthe position. Will he again take a man 
who knows nothing of the business? Will 
he try to create a professional man out of a 
nonentity ina day? Can he find an hon- 
est and well-informed insurance man? 
And, if he can, will he appoint him? It is 
certainly to be hoped that he will. There 
are such men and the Governor has a back 
duty to perform. It will be interesting to 
see the course that is pursued. 





—- 


ANOTHER SUCCESSSFUL EXAMIN- 
ATION. 


Tue life insurance companies have one 
after the other been undergoing the test of 
special examinations during the past year. 
It is always reassuring to read a report of 
such an examination when the report tells 
us that the company had previously re- 
ported itself correctly. It gives us confi- 
dence not only in the company, but in the 
men who are managing it. It does mike 
some difference as to who it is who makes 
the examination. If there is any man in 
in the country whom we should feel dis- 
posed to trust absolutely, it is Commission- 
er Rhodes, of Massachusetts. When he 
reports that he has examined a company, 
and found that it was just what it claimed 
to be, we have full faith in what he says. 
He has recently completed an examination 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, of 
Springfield. He says that the company has 
assets amounting to $6,228,876.34, and that 
of this amount $347,656 30 is in excess of 
all liability. Before striking this balance, 
which makes the company solvent, with a 
third of a million to spare, he deducted 
from the assets of the company all items 
which were not actually convertible into 
cash—such as furniture, agents’ balances, 
bills receivable; he marked down the value 
of the real estate owned; and he made an- 
other reduction in the value of the bonds 
and mortgages, to correspond with the 
changed values of real estate. He also says 
that the mortality experience of the com- 
pany has been favorable, showing a care- 
ful selection of risks, and that the com- 
pany has been economically managed, 
and then says: 

““The commissioner is much gratified at 
being able to state that the results of this 
very critical investigation show the com- 
plete solvency of the company, and he 
takes great pleasure in expressing his con- 
fidence in the ability of the company to 
fully and honorably meet all its liability 
and policy contracts.” 

This is just the kind of information that 
the insurers in the company and those de- 
siring insurance want. Favorable mortali- 
ty, economy of management, abundance of 
well-invested assets to meet all liability— 
surely, such a company can carry out its 
contracts. 

EEE 


INSIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE FAILURES. 


We have frequently spoken of the utter 
insignificance of the life insurance failures, 
when compared with the gross amount of 
the business which has been accomplished 
by the life companies. If this matter were 
thoroughly understood by the public, there 
would be no more talk about life insurance 
failures. In point we copy the following 
from The Insurance Monitor, of this city: 


‘¢ A critical examination and comparison 
of the life insurance statistics of this coun- 
try show that the total gross income of 
American companies from organization to 
date is $1,238,185,000. It also shows that 
$12,000,000 would more than cover all the 
losses that have been sustained through all 
the failures that have occurred here. This 
estimate is unnecessarily large, because it 
allows, for — twice as much for 
Charter Oak and Universal deficiencies as 
our superintendent called for inthe Guard- 
ian and North America; but, taking the 
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losses at their .outside limits, it cannot be 
at asserted that more than 1 per 
cent. of the income of American life com- 
panies has been lost by American life fail- 
ures, and it is more than probable that the 
ultimate results will show such loss to be 
less than one per cent. While we remember 
the outcry against life insurance, now so 
popular, let us also remember this statistic- 
al fact, and compare it, to the credit of 
life insurance, with the results which have 
been reached by other financial institu- 
tions in this country.” 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tue Home Life. Insurance Company is 
one of the compact organizations of the 
country which furnishes insurance to the 
public. It is a company which can be 
trusted with entire safety. The company 
has assets of nearly five million dollars. 
The assets have a good look to them. 
There are United States bonds, loans on 
bond and mortgage, loans to insurers, 
cash, and other items which show the very 
best of care in the investment of the funds 
of the company. The Home is not the 
largest life insurance company in the 
country, but it is large enough to do asafe 
business and a good one, and that is just 
what we believe the company is and has 
been doing. When a man goes to buy a 
hat, he does not hunt all around for the 
largest building ig which hats are sold, be- 
fore purchasing. He wants to know that 
he is getting a good article, and he cares 
very little about the size of the building 
out of which he gets it. Wecan safely 
say that the Home will furnish a good 
article of insurance. Wecansay also that 
we have always classed it among the best 
companies, and that we cunsider its con- 
tracts good for all that they call for. 





ANTIQUITY OF INSURANCE. 


Dr. HERMANN ADLER, in a lecture de- 
livered at the Jewish Workingmen’s Club, 
in Hutchison Street, Aldgate, gave several 
illustrations, from passages in the Talmud, 
of anticipations of modern science by 
ancient practice. In the Talmud was the 
first mention of insurance. ‘‘ There were 
societies of ship-owners and ass-drivers 
who agreed to make good the loss of a ship 
or an ass which any of their company had 
sustained, provided that the loss did not 
take place through ‘willful neglect.’”’ 
With this quotation of a phrase, used in 
contracts, which still agitates the English 
jaw courts Dr. Hermann Adler brought 
that part of his lectureto a close. He ob- 
served in the sequel that the Talmud has 
very few references to trade. Most of the 
Jews mentioned in it were students, arti- 
ficers, or agriculturists. 

A correspondent who signs himself 
“‘Cantab” writes: ‘‘Dr. Adler is mistaken 
in sayjng that the earliest notice of insur- 
ance isto be found inthe Talmud. The 
oldest portion of the Talmud, the Mishna, 
belongs to a period subsequent to the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era; but the prac- 
tice of insurance was common in India for 
many centuries before that time. In the 
Manavadharmasastra, or Institutes of 
Mana, it is referred to incidentally as a 
well-known charge in the transit of goods, 
to be taken into account in estimating the 
tax that was to be levied on the trader. 
Having ascertained the rates of purchase 
and sale, the distance, the expense of food 
and condiments, the charge for securing 
[insuring] the goods carried, and the net 
profits, let the king oblige traders to pay 
taxes [accordingly]’ (vii, 127). The San- 
skrit word equivalent to our ‘insurance ’— 
yoga kshema—is very ancient, being found 
in the ‘Rig Veda’ (x, 166, 5). It is ex- 
plained by Grassmann as ‘Hrwerd) und 
Besitz,’ but more probably it meant prop- 
erty held by an assured, or full legal, 
tenure; and hence its use in a later period 
as a law term, meaning a contract between 
two parties, by which one undertakes to 
guard, or insure, any property, or even 
the life of the other, for a certain consid- 
eration.” 

Dr. Adler, in reply to the foregoing, 
says: ‘‘I am much indebted to ‘Cantab’ 
for his drawing my attention to the earliest 
notice of insurance, which is to be found 
in ancient Indian literature. The point 
with which I intended to deal, in the por- 
tion of my lecture on the Talmud referred 
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to, was the introduction of the practice of 
insurance into Europe. I find that several 
authorities are quoted by Mr. Hendriks in 
his contributions to the history of insurance 
—viz., the Florentine historian Giovanni 
Villani, Cleirac, in his ‘Zes Us et Coutuwmes 
dela Mer,’ aud the great French ‘ Hncyclo- 
pedie.’ These fully confirm the statements 
I made, that insurance was introduced into 
Europe by the Jews; and I quoted the 
interesting passages from the Talmud 
(‘Baba Kamma,’ p. 116) to indicate the prob- 
able source of that valuable invention.”— 
London Insurance Record. 





MR. KELSEY VINDICATED. 


Durie the past year certain newspapers 
of the State of New Jersey have fairly 
teemed with abuse of Secretary-of-State Kel- 
sey. The abuse, it is said, was mainly paid 
for by Mr. Henry W. Baldwin, one of the 
late managers of the defunct New Jersey 
Life. Some of the ring-leaders in publish- 
ing the scurrilous documents were recently 
indicted by a New Jersey grand jury, and 
one of them, F. F. Patterson, of New- 
ark, has been tried and found guilty of 
libel. He testified that Baldwin had paid 
him $2,800 for the publication of his arti- 
cles. He has not been sentenced as yet; 
but is to beeon the 18th, and no one who 
understands the facts will regret it when 
he is told to what extent he is to be pun- 
ished for his crimes, and we don’t believe 
they will regret it if it is severe enough to 
give others warning. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


“Tue New Jersey legislature has 

autborized the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate Insurance Commissioner Kelsey to 
take testimony in New York. This will give 
Mr. Henry W. Baldwin the opportunity to 
tell what he knows about Mr. Kelsey, and we 
suspect the committee will have to give up 
the idea of @ whitewashing report. Any 
way, let us have tne whole truth—/iat justt- 
tia ruat Kelsey.”—Mail, 
There are two mistakes in the above. First, 
the New Jersey legislature has done nothing 
of the kind. It was only the lower house 
which passed a resolution, which will cer- 
tainly lower themselves still lower by hav- 
ing done it. Second, Baldwin cannot say 
one word of truth that will damage Secre- 
tary Kelsey. His principal knowledge of 
Mr. Kelsey is that Mr. Kelsey has had him 
indicted a couple of times, and that he can 
probably do ita dozen times more, if he 
wishes to; and he don’t care to talk to any 
committee on such a subject. 


—Ex-Mayor Wickham, as receiver of 
the Security Life Insurance and Annuity 
Company, asked Judge Brady, on Saturday, 
for an order of reference, to decide the 
amount and preferences of claims of cred- 
itors. He has about $170,000 on hand; but 
the claims amount to about $4,000,000. 
There is about $300,000 of matured claims, 
on which a preference is demanded. Then 
there is a large amount in premium notes, 
and the extent to which they may be offset 
is tobe determined. Judge Brady ap- 
pointed Stephen A. Walker referee. 


—The word ‘‘incendiary” is probably 
more abused than any other in the lan- 
guage. Out of fifty so-called incendiary 
fires about forty-eight are the result of 
accident or carelessness.—Detroit Hree 
Press, 
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road Bonds and ‘Bank Svocks 
Bank scocks.. 
Railroad Stocks.. 
Railroad Bonds.. 
Real Escate 






$1,636. 029 71 7 


oe J. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSU RANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ORF 


Hall, 





Cash Capital 


NGC BUC oc .crccvees.cacseves soogse rte » 

ASSETS (available for Fire Losses 

Reinsurance Reserve and other ia ee 
At1@B... 0.6.0 coos Sbitdbeetetsdedes 81,514 70 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 $1,001,226 90 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 

THOS. L. THORNELL. Sec’y. 
DAVID ADER, Aas’t Sec’y, 





Statement of the Condition 


OF THE 


GIRARD 


Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. 


DOING EXCLUSIVELY A FIRE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
Office N. E. Cor. Seventh and 
Che-tnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
December 3Il1st, 1877. 


MMM yc dcs csc dcceecacee seuddsaeuaeed $1,096,673 82 
GID, cccccces: covccnesocccccessiocsoccs 300,000 00 


SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first liens ... $390,866 65 
Real Estate, Unencumbered.... . ..... 275,000 00 
United States Bonds (market value)....... 150,715 00 


City Loans (Philadelphia and others).... 40,436 00 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks................. 122,160 00 
Cash in Bank and in Office ................. 65,780 86 
Premiums in due course of co!lection..... 30,853 86 

Loans, secured by collateral and other 
securities....... dcibdeceoetouasesedeeenesisens 20,862 11 
TOUR coccccccccccccccreccccccee.ccceces -$1,096,673 82 

LIABILITIES. 

Whole amount of Liabilities, including re- 
IMOUFERSS TUNG. «oc ccesces coccccccsseccccece $347,773 32 
Capital St0CK,.....  -cecerceeseereeee eeeeeeee 300,000 00 
$647,773 32 
FO isisdckcccccnccedusticicecccas $448,900 50 

RECEIPTS FOR 1877. 
Net Cash received for Premiums.......... $323,538 28 
Interest und RONUS..........ceeeee eee eceeeens 54,863 23 
$578,401 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses and Expenses............ecceee ceeee $290,968 35 


The usual Dividends have also been paid. 


ALFRED S. GILLETT, President. 
JAMES B ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 

JULIUS B. ALLEN, Assistant Sec’y. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 Broadway, New York. 
prong ist, 1878. 


Assets, Januar - 
Difference in U. 





- $4,761,921 62 


"ious and Real Es- 


UBER cre ccreee 00 cosccrcettssrcreceercesece 12 0090 51 51 
4, 749, x81 11 il 
Premiums rece ived in 1877 swdees eduaceen ‘o70: ‘201 bt 
ee ee ee ere 960 78 
$5,588,993 40 
DISBURSEMENTS. ‘ 
Losses by death, ... . $227,800 00 
Annuities paid.. .... .... 1, 617 17 
Matured Endowments paid.. 50,000 
Dividends to Policvholders.. 120,008 73 
Paid for Surrendered Policies. 248,984 05 
Total pene Policyholders.. 8048. 404 9% % 
Commissions..........+++ 47,041 42 
Agency C herses, Advertising, 
<tationery, Printing, and 
Pos Lage Nansasnene. edeson 26,009 33 
Medical Fees. Interest on Cap- 
ital.and Taxes, ... ..... 21.734 11 
Rent and all Office Expenses... 40,178 33 183,368 14 
$4,805,625 26 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate........-.cceceeeeees 
Bonds and Mortgag 


Kings County Bonds 
Brooklyn City Bonds.. _ 
Temporary Loans, secured... 
Cash on Hand and in Bank.. 
Loans to Fen nerae, the 
Reserve on which is over 
Dccdsnbaaaseentesbuaesa 960,470 82 
Due from Agents and De- 
ferred Premiums............. 103,351 85 
Accrued Int restand Rents... 50,538 58 
— Value of Bonds over 








508,000 00 
361,150 00 
67,715 88 


and Reinsurance aase ” laa 
BEMMGROG, oc cccccccscsccccces ccccccec coces SORES 


Ratio ot Potion i paid to Premiums 





received i 8.25 

Total amount of Death Losses paid since 
Organization 2,527,790 00 
Total amount rod Interest received........ 2,478,011 00 
ie of total Interest received to tota 29.08 

ME SEE co anenendacenenseenenswecseengs x 

bg omeuns of Dividends paid to Pol- 
MONIT nascdcacncdacesasusescsdaccssscss 002,393 00 
~s* ot Interest received to Losses paid 118 


posers C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 
19. For other Premiums see page 
29. 





MANUFACTURERS? 
FIRE AND MARINE 


Insurance Company, 
OF BOSTON. 


THE FOLLOWING ABSTRACT OF THE AN. 
nual statement for the year ending December 3ist, 
1877, is published in conformity with the require- 
ments of Chapter 388, Laws of 1849, relating to Ma- 
tine Insurance Companies of other states: 


January ist, 1878. 








ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited 
with London Bankers...........cssessseee8 $358,975 14 
I INA iciiidnicinie dda sacaccadncenccetsnecses 80,000 00 
Stocks and Bonds owned bythe Company. 319,200 00 
Loans on Bonds, Mortgages, and Stocks.. 289,787 00 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums..... 67,619 55 
Interest Accrued and Salvages...,.......... 20,758 47 
Premiums in course of collection............ _ 22,789 92 92 
$15 15y,080 08 6 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stook............ at ae esses $500,000 00 

Outstanding Fire Premiums, 50 per cent., 
and Marine Premiums not earned Windacs 852,338 51 
Outstanding Losses.....,,..0..scseeseeccees 57,000 00 
INGE BRIG soc ccccecccacescecccececveccettecce 249,691 57 
$1,159,030 08 


JAMES J. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
SAMUEL GOULD, President. 


FIRE RISKS WRITTEN BY BIGELOW, COIT & 
PECK, AGENTS, 150 BROADWAY. 


MARINE AND [NLAND RISKS WRITTEN AT 
CURRENT RATES. CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
PAYABLE IN LONDON AT THE OFFICE OF 
MESSRS. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


25 Wall Street, Drexel Building. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, Manager. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, over............. soceeeeesee+-10,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly.... 2,000,000 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary On account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKBS, President. 


C. ¥. WEMPLB, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
BH. Y.Wemprteand H.B ATOKES. Ase’t Sec’s 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st. 1877 ... .. ..... -- 8385. +4 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.. 

50 per cent. dividend paid on all custinn 5-vear pol- 
par oa 30 per cent. un 3 years, and per cent. on all 
others. 

This C ompany has been in operation over 2 years, 
has paid over $1,300 000 in losses ($456,868.25 of which 
was at the “ deace B Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but the s#fer aprsees of risks taken 

ISRA U NRO K, bree. and Treas, 

CHAS. A . HOWLAND, 8 


LOCAL AGENTS IN KVERY TOWN, « 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATE 1” 1847. ASSETS, $6,280,723 46. 
he oun President. 

RELY MUTUAL. 
Entire surplus onan to ‘ine members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for A io 
Endowment policies at life rate 
Agents wanted. yto 

H. 8. @TEPHENS. Vice-President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 362, sos and ren Beree Broadway, Cer 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 52. 
The prinet; features of tt of this Com 
aM MANAGEMENT 


pag! phn er a ECON MICAT, MAN 
4 Forms of Life ana Endowment Polictes lssued. 
JAMES BUBLL, President. 
aes a HO. a. BURFORD Actuary 


1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
“988 779,325 44 


acvccccccecccoccece HY aoe a 


le Cagwatty See Sec. ~Joun DEVEREUX, le 
— jOMBON, Ass’t Bec. se 





Cee eeeereresesene 














THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presidén t. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H.C. BagTLett, Actuary 
34th slau 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Nef ASSETS, January 1st, 187 ae Oi, 871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to beSistributed......... 577,857 50 
aie cn: dhe ensgcierstiacena $13,293,183 31 
REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of a 


cyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


at. The adoption and continaaase of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


24. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund, 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is .80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This ttem is not availed of in 
thé capital as above presented. 


For pam phiets and reports giving a history of the 

Company's operations during the past thirty-three 

= apply at the office of the Company, or of 
ents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. ¥F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Beo’y, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
“*Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 


CON TIN! ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTYORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R, E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 19. For other Pre- 


























miums see page 29. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, ° ° ° ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° - - 


Net Surplus, - > 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,0 16,703 02 


$6,109,526 75 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks.....000.200--ceesseceee 


United sean Stucks (market value) .. 
Bank Stock 
State and‘ ity Bond 


Loane on Stocks. payable on demand jeerems value of Securities, — wos RPh cceoses.cicxe oe 


Interest due on ist January, 
palace e - | bands of Agents 


J. H. , WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Twenty -seventh Annual Statement. 


OF THE 


PHG@:NIX 


‘MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


oF 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
January int, 1878. 


~ 





Net Assets January Ist, B77........00eeees $10,521,298 38 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 


For Premiums, |. .....-+e--+6.. $1,691,739 12 
For Interest and Rents. coos 807,867 80 
—————_ 2,189,606 9a 


° $12,710,905 25 


DISBURSED IN 1877, 
TO POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 


tured sadow- 

ments.. eees 758,848 85 
Dividends to poli- 

Gyholuers .. .... 5,981 16 
For lapwed and 

surrendered pul- 

PENG 6s endncnepreee 515,143 18 
T ~~J paid policyholders..... $1, on yd 4 
PABOS §—_.s. ccccccccccccccecess 

EXPE NSES : e 
Commissions and 

other compensa- 

tiontoagents .. 146,710 14 
Medical examin- 

eis’ fees.... . 649091 
Office expenses, 

peintins. adver- ’ 

ising and post- 

age exchange and 

allothere x pendi- 

ee - 121,487 vt} 

—-———— 274,688 75 

Balence of profit and loss ac- 

count, including cosu of 

tureclosures,..... ienbnae eee 79,790 74 


—————— $2,024,139 79 


Balance Net Assets, January Ist, 1878.... $10, 688,774 46 
SOHEDULE OF ASSETs. 


Loans on first mortgages of real aame.. —- = * 








Loaus secured by collaterals.. 60 00 
SEED POUR UNED. ccc. Os -00: 6, <cegenansse 008 rr t: 29 43 
Premium noies on policies. in foroe...... 2,646, 819 13 
Real estate owned by the Company ....., 407,753 00 
United States DODGS.,.........e:ceee .eecee 259,087 50 
City and municipal bonds. a 191,835 00 
Bank stocks... 173.632 00 
Cash on havd and in bank 241,496 42 
Balances due from agents...........+++ 23,184 48 
$10,686,774 46 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due ... $206,943 03 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of cost)........ 9,805 64 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion and hepanecguie ad — 
miums..... 86,091 77 
———— —- 350,810 44 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878.......811,046,614 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in poate, 
at four per cent. interest, 
Connecticut standard. .. $10,297,027 00 
Claims by death outstanding.. 3 074 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 614 04 
Loading on commending and 
deferred premiums.. 17.218 35 
S89 cial r serv 50 00 
Other Jiabilities. .. ... 9 
$10,738 434 98 
Surplus at 4 per Cent..........sesecereceses $305,179 92 
Surplus at 4 per cent., N. Y. standard... $1,058,920 92 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCH, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. lst, 1878. 


$33,18 }1 828.49. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JA8. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


B.J, MILLER, Actuary, 


6 
Bond: and worteag %, being arst lien on Real a (worth $4,293,200) i J 






oaagnethebecnonspcnvaeasedasarenncws lente $a. 109,526 75 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 28d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Come 

pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the dlst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from ist January, 1877, to $list Decem- 

SS SERS Sia POR ROE RS $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not warked off lst 

Of JANUAPY, 1877. .....-ee.cecceonrsescece 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums..,.... $6.35 751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from i neon: 
1877, to 3ist December, 1877 . $4,902,331 L 08 


Losses paid during the same period..,... 82,56 565, 80 27 a7 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $947,923 86 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City. aa and other Stocks _ $10,545,958 00 
Loans secur d by Stocks «nd otherwise 1,164,200 00 
Real Estate und claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated at 
Premium meres and Bills Receiv 
Cash in Ban 





Total Amount of Asseta..... . $14,805, B51 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
8tes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon oer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn: d premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J. PD, JONES. FRANCIS Is SEIDDY, 
HAR Ui I DENNIS, ALEX, V 
H. H. KE, ADOLPH PEMOYNE, 
LEWIis verte OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHAR LES H. RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LuW, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID L BER STUAK 
GORDON URNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL S&. MILLER, D CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS AS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0, LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM BK. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C.A_ HAND. WILLIAM H. FOuG, 
JOHN D HEWURTT, PETER KING, 
WILLIAM 8. B. CODDINGTON, 


H. WEB THOS. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACH K. THURBER. 
° J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company a its ee yr ed under the New York 
ety Fund & 
MFFICKS:, 
100 & 102 Broadway, N. 
Montague Sts. and -°6 





-; Cor. Court and 
roadway, B’k’'n. 





Cash on band and in nate. » $188,411 64 
Loans on U_ 8 

Stocks (value aia 456 2b), 

payable on demand...... ee 402,460 00 

———— 585,87) 64 

Loans on Bond and iy e 

op Real E-tate, worth 8: 

TEE Mnkis c.chseuenkescnkabebabens 633,000 00 
United States and other Siocks and 

os b y the Company as follows ( farieet 
Ne A York City per ons jeter 

ROGERS 2 0ce.0. 2 - $232,310 00 
State Bonds ._ ........ 1,070 8 
1 Soares, N. Y.and Hariem 

$0S00e0 6-000 72,500 C0 
United tates Stocks... ....... 747512 60 
—— 1,072,602 

Real Estate owned by the Companv- viz. eo 

office buildings in New bi Brooklyn, 

and Brooklyn, BE. D, and ‘$37,300 ac- 

quired by foreciosure ...... ........... 


Premiums due— anpats, and balances in ¥ 
the hands of Avents.......... .. ... 

Inter: st unpaid ery this day).. 

Rents due and accrued 


ota 1. eee eee PPP ee eee ee ree es 
nawel for ae ° of SS.A9G.058 St 
outsta 983,069 21 


for re ~~ — cs 





. ete. oe c. pooede - = 4 
‘or oon ngene BBecccee ) 
TIER wcococcss ss smnaiteenn 1.000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Guranty Bur plus 
cn, ET eee $450,000 10 
cial Res'rve Fund 450 00 
ndivided Surplus... 66.501 


966,501 
ee eed 73.938 31 
GEO. T. HOPS, Pres. H. A. 
OYRUS PECK Pres. Bo. oreTab th Vicente 
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OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
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Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..........6+000++++$0,282,094 70 


$32,730,898 20 


Less deferred premiume, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 482,695 40 $5,799,609 30 
Interest received and accrued.........cseesecesecees 2,168,015 85 
Less accrued, Jan, let, 1877.........eeeeceseseee-e- 800,558 68 1,867,4°7 17 $7 667,153 47 





$10,398,054 67 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions, ccccccccccce $1,638,128 39 


eee eeemecoes oe 





Endowments matured and discounted................ sibistetaloes wee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...... pelea Galas: clesieineisis saeeaiciese 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421 847 36 © 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocke....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks............ sciasise ceeceeres 32,000 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
TORU BEUBUOs cikiscinkin cisions cncsacied cemeneesioeesceaece SOUIGOOU 473,142 72 = $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bauk, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
et value’ $1B/ST9;900 GB) 5 osc s vvice vicceseeaersiccee's seecese 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... Bea wieed nnisTalh grsiosieiesnislels Guisrentevers sieee wee ainaciale * 3,850,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first len on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company a3 additional collateral security)....... eateressre seve 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...... cece eee eeeeeees 695,284 74 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 


subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...... siolavareas ais aiaceibiasio micas ciswrssiare 396,280 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 

CURE Oi AIM AUTOR) sa.5: 6 cdibew<kcalseccsleeececeeGeceescaiee ‘ 167,183 57 
Agonta’ HalANnces......0cccrcccceccceccccovessedcccecoes sigeeiewasiers 56 945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan, Ist, 1878..... Gaia taaencateiate 815,8¥5 35 


—— 884,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 


annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over cost 





Baden euanmearenees 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878........ ITT Pe Ty eT $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878........... 0. eee ee 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC......ceceececceceecccrececeeces 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premltum; non-partici- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................ . 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 

CIBEB, 0.02005 Rahinaiearcmealeneiewieniicisineasaunesaee Wises is/aeieuere wielsiene 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...,........-seeeeeees sneer 17,4380 91 32,293,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent......... RR eT ee ee: peiwciecame $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, we 416 per eth, over..... ° 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus, 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876..............06- aaeeuasesioee 44.661 

Number of policies in force January 1>t, 1877............ $0's006ss0e es cece S Sa . 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ceeeeeenee sisteleed 45,605 

Amount at risk January Ist, 1876....... Sajeine wines wislnieleleivieiswinwiaisie sc eeee eee $126,132,119 
DOU Ab TEAK SAUNT 166 VET ons oics secs cee cinscensecsscdecccccoeseres eccee 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.. asenesaieiaainanree peabamseeasenonmaseeaas ‘ 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499, 656, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARIIN, 
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Young and Old. 


JACK’S LETTER. 


BY MRS, E. D. M. BIANCIARBI. 











DEAR AUNTIE: 
Did you ever have 
A little baby brother? 
I have got one, and J don’t think 
[ll ever want another. 


He is not big evough to slide, 
Or play with hoop or ball ; 
Aud Mother has to tend him £0, 

She cannot play at all. 


It’s always “‘ Hush !’’ and “Jack, be still ! 
The Baby is asleep !”” 

And everybody in the house 
On tiptoe has to creep. 


I wish you’d let me go and stay 
With you and Auntie Jane ; 

And when the baby bas grown up 
I could come back agaln. 


I'm almost six years old, you know— 
So tal), they say, I’ve grown ! 

And since the baby came I sleep 
All in the dark, alone, 


I'd be so good, dear Auntie Kate, 
And never answer back. 
On! won’t you write and ask Mamma 
To let you take your 
JACK, 


P. 8.—I left this letter on the desk, 
Aud Mamma read {t through ; 
And then she looked 80 very sad 
T eried, and kissed her, too, 


** And 80 my boy would go away, 
And leave his darling mother, 
And cares for nothinog but bis play, 
Nor loves his little brother. 


*©Avd’—but I can’t tell all she said. 
Only it meant, I know, 
That I could help her when she’s tired, 
And that she’d miss me so, 


[ don’t think I can go, Aunt Kate; 
Bat Mamma says [ may 

Hold baby every day an hour, 
And that’s as good as play. 





TIMMY PERIWINKLE'S STAR. 


BY THE REV. E. A, RAND, 





“AnD, Miss Flannigan, whom have ye 
up-stairs? Mighty sacret ye are!” 

‘And, Mistress Crowley, who should be 
particular but meeself? And Ihave a good 
mind to say to ye that it’s none of yer con- 
sarn as iver I had to say yer name is Crow- 
ley. But I will say that the boy only came 
yesterday, at this very hour in the day. 
And his name is Timmy Periwinkle.” 

“‘A pair of winkles, Miss Flannigan?” 

‘¢ Per-i-win kle! And where’s yer ears? 
Swallowed them, shure, when ye opened 
that big mouth of yers. And this poor 
boy is a mitherless lad. And his faither 
has gone too, all to be with the Blessed 
Virgin. I let Timmy the room in the attic 
for a bit of money, and he gets an honest 
livin’ by blaekin’ gintleman’s boots. There 
furye!” 

After which escape of pent-up steam the 
bosom of Biddy Flannigan felt relieved. 
Her tongue soon went on chattering again. 

‘But I wonder where the ladis? ’Tis 
time he should bestirrin’. I'll spake gintly 
to him.” And her stout voice rang up the 
steep, dark stairs like a sea-captain’s, shout- 
ing to his men high up on the yards. The 
next thing was te propel her bulky body 
up after the voice, and show her face at 
the door of Timmy’s room. The latter 
ran far under the eaves and was a poorly- 
furnished pen for a human being. In one 
corner stood a bed, and near it a light, un- 
painted stand. The only other piece ef 
furniture was a bit of looking-glass above 
the stand. Such a ‘“‘swate face” as 
Timmy’s, Biddy thought, ought to see 
itself once in a while; so she broke ber 
own not capacious mirror, and slyly stuck 
a fragment in Timmy’s retreat. 

In the bed was lying a little fellow, per- 
haps eleven years old, with a fair, beauti- 
ful face, as if one of Raphael’s eherubs were 
smiling out of it. 

“Why, Timmy, it’s eight o’clock, ivery 
bit of it, and ye’ve lost the morning thrain. 
It’s ye that should be ridivg in it, and not 
be blacking the dirthy boots coming out of 
it. Ye’re teo good for yer callin’, Well, 
Timmy, ye shall ride in Hivin.” 

..‘*I don’t know, Miss Flannigan, as they 









have cars in Heaven,” answered Timmy, 
smiling. ‘‘ However,*J’ll get up. But 
come first and see the star I’ve found,” 
and he pointed up to the roof. 

** A star, childer? Ye’re crazy.” 

He only laughed, and said: ‘‘ Put your 
face here and look.” 

Biddy lowered her face down to the 
boy’s, something like the red harvest moon 
in the east stooping to a white star. ‘“‘O— 
ow—ow! Isee. It’s acrack in the ruff.” 

*“*That’s my star. I’m glad I have found 
it. That helps me. I am going to follow 
it.” : 

“* Follow it, childer? Andif yer get up 
there ye’ll tuthble off and break yer neck.” 

Tim laughed, and said he didn’t mean 
that, but wanted his life to be nobler. 

‘‘Fire! Fire! Fire!” rang out a voice 
in the court, 

‘What's that?” asked, Timmy, putting 
his head out of the window. 

‘It’s in the next street,” shouted little 
Billy Crowley from the court below. 

Timmy was now ready for any out-door 
excitement, and he scampered down-stairs, 
to join that volunteer fire-brigade rushing 
at any alarm from every street, court, and 
alley. It was a poor, miserable tenement- 
house burning in the next street, 

“Why,” said Timmy to himself, ‘‘that 
was our old home before Mother died.” 
The flames were darting out of the upper 
windows, sharp, pointed, hissing. It 
seemed as if a snake's nest had been stirred 
up, and a fiery head were at every opening 
above. 

There was a poor German woman run- 
ning about and shrieking: ‘‘ Mein babe! 
Mein babe! Who will bring mein babe?” 
At the same time she was pointing to an 
open door on the first floor. 

Timmy was looking on. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can save the baby!” was the thought whis- 
perivg within. ‘‘ You know the place the 
woman means. Your home was in there. 
Follow your star.” 

Ina moment a little boy was seen dart- 
ing in the door, and quickly came out again, 
with a baby in his arms. His familiarity 
with the spot and the cries of the child had 
accurately guided him, In a few minutes 
that entry was a roaring furnace, and Tim- 
my’s effort came none too soon. The 
mother was profuse in her gratitude, while 
the crowd shouted; but Timmy slipped 
away and ran home. The excitement had 
tired him and his frame was chilled by the 
water dripping about the building that the 
firemen in vain tried to save. 

“Oh, Tim!” cried Biddy. ‘‘ Where have 
ye been? Wet asa kitten just out of the 
wather and yer face smoked black asa 
herrin’.” 

Timmy briefly told his story and stole 
up-stairs. What a hero he was that day in 
the court. 

But the next morning he woke up with 
a sharp headache and he was hot with 
fever. The doctor came. He said there 
was lung trouble, inflammation, and he must 
be very careful. All through the fever his 
Irish landlady and her friend nursed him. 


They and his star were a great comfort to |, 


him. He was never tired of looking up at 
the roof, where flashed the little strip of 
silver light. All sorts of fancies took wing 
within him and hovered before his brain. 
‘Fhe snow came down one day and sifted a 
white line upon the floor. The women, 
Biddy and Mistress Crowley, wanted to 
stop up the hole. ‘‘No,” said Timmy. 
‘‘That’s where their white feet touched the 
floor.” 

“Whose fate?” 

“The angels’!” 

‘He has the oddest consates,”” murmured 
Biddy to Mistress Crowley. 

Timmy didn’t rally. The fever pros- 
trated him like a flower-stalk that the storm 
does not kill outright, but leaves so weak 
that it will not raise its head again. One 
day Biddy came to Mistress Crowley’s 
door and uttered a ‘‘ whist!” intended to 
be repressive. It was about as expressive as 
a steam- whistle. 

‘‘Come up and hear the childer! 
clane gone mad!” 

The two women mounted the creaking 
stairs, stole into the boy’s room, and 
crouched at the foot of the bed, where he 
could not see them. He seemed to be talk- 
ing with others, and he was looking up at 
the hole in the roef, up at his star, 


He’s 
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“Ah! Isthat you, Papa? And you, 
Mamma—have you come, too? And baby 
that died—why you are here! Couldn’t 
you come, baby, and let me take you in my 
arms? There He is that loves us all and 
died for us! And will you, indeed, take me, 
@ poor sick boy, to be with you? Not for 
two days, they are saying, can I come.” 
Timmy’s voice went on a little while, like a 
note from a harp-string in the window, that 
is lost then heard again, as the wind sinks 
or swells, Then the music of the voice 
ceased, ‘ 

The next day, while Biddy was sitting 
by his bed, Timmy looked up, and said: 
“Did you think it was strange what I saw 
yesterday? And yet. it was just so. I saw 
my father and mother, the little baby, too, 
and Jesus. My star seemed to grow big- 
ger till it was a door of light. That was 
the way they came. I shall go that way. 
Two days, they said, I must stay. That 
will be Christmas. I should like to go 
then. Wonder if the Christmas star was 
beautiful as that.” And he poiated with 
finger slender and worn and white at the 
shining place in the roof. 

Christmas morning came, a bright, beau- 
tiful winter day. It had been snowing in 
the night. On many house-roofs were the 
white prints of the feet of Timmy's angels; 
and I doubt not the Bethlehem messengers 
went further and folded their wings in 
many homes. Timmy knew about this, 
for there was a foot-print on his own floor, 
beneath the crack in the roof. There 
came, too, over the housetops soft, mur- 
muring notes from distant chime bells, and 
to Timmy’s ear they sounded Jike strains 
from the choir above the distant Bethle- 
hem hills. ‘‘I shall be with them soon,” 
he said, pointing up. ‘*‘ And I shall go that 
way,” looking toward his star. 

“Shure, the blessed Lord left the door a 
bit open, and a purer soul than he couldn’t 
slip in,” said Biddy to Mistress Crowley, as 
‘they watched every motion. 

Timmy was looking up. Suddenly the 
look of pain went from his face. A beau- 
tiful smile came over it, as when clouds 
part and show the shinifg, peaceful sky 
above, He raised his hands toward his 
star, whispered ‘‘Coming!” and _ stole 
away. The fond, faithful souls there 
wept over hig, as if he were their child; 
but tears could not bring him back. To 
their kisses the marble face made no reply, 
but still retained its smile. 

The next day but one a shabby hearse 
crawled along the street. Two women in 
borrowed black walked on the sidewalk— 
Biddy Flannigan and Mistress Crowley. 
On the little coffin in thé dark hearse they 
had placed an evergreen star they had 
bought—something to suggest life and light 
in that dark place. On they went, the 
women trudging along, the hearse slowly 
crawling on. It was a weary way to the 
cemetery and then a long walk to the 
‘*paupers’ lot.” As for Timmy, there was 
no trudging, no weariness, no pain, no 
poverty. He had reached the star he had 
followed so patiently and lovingly, 


re 


THE BOOT ON THE OTHER LEG. 





BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Downer WEst Senoon was composed of 
quite a- large number of very smart boys, 
the greater portion of whom had got be- 
yond the veal condition of life, and were 
almost entitled to the privilege of being 
classed with the “‘ young men.” Some of 
them, indeed, had begun to put on airs, and 
would speak of the ‘“‘little fellera” of the 
school in a tone of half contempt, as if 
they themselves were a century in ad- 
vance of such small fry. It was a boister- 
ous school; but was well held in check by 
the teacher, who bad on several occasions 
sustained his authority by flerce hand-to- 
hand conflicts with the larger ones, and 
won their allgiance through fear. One 
memorable occasion was where, on the 
first day of his entering the school, the 
bully among the scholars attempted to 
“bulldoze” him and stood up in open 
defiance; but by a judicious application of 
**science” the rebel was brought to terms, 
and sent home with two black eyes as 4 
reward for his daring. He came back the 
next day, begged forgiveness, and was 





thereafter the best boyin school. They 
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formed a rough set outside the school- 
house bounds and were voted a nuisance 
by the nighbors, whose broken glass and 
injured fences appeared constantly in evi- 
dence against them. Indeed, no first-class 
college in the land could show a more 
unruly and lawless material than that vil- 
lage school of Downer. They stood well, 
however, in their studies, and the school 
committee’s report*always had a favorable 
word for Downer West School. 

There were two antagonistic elements in 
the school. It was situated between two 
precincts that from the earliest time had 
been at loggerheads, and the quarrels of 
the fathers, like the feuds of the Scotch, 
had been handed down, for the least breeze 
to fan into a flame. Therefore, the boys of 
Austin Pasture and the boys of Rock Pas- 
ture were thrown together irt’ Downer 
School, the law, in such case made and 
provided, knowing no exception on ac- 
count of hereditary enmities. As a gener- 
al thing, at school they acted harmonious- 
ly, silently yielding to the fate which con- 
trolled matters; but outside, at the least 
provocation on either part, there was war, 
without the customary declaration. Yet, 
like the North and South, however antag- 
onistic they might feel, they were always 
ready to combine against any foreign pow- 
er that was disposed to attack either of 
them. Thus, when the Middlestreeters 
camein a body upon the Bodge-Hillers, it 
was Si Divens, of the Rock Pasture boys, 
who won the victory for the latter by seiz- 
ing the leader of the former and throwing 
him over a fence into a brook, which ran 
along just the other side. So there could 
have been no actual feeling of hatred be- 
tween them, but merely an agreement to 
disagree; taking the form of hostility, but 
fighting with gloves on. 

This was the eondition of Downer West 
School when the winter was made memor- 
able by a succession of terrific snow- 
storms, which blocked up all the thorough- 
fares and piled enormous drifts above the 
fences, and in some instances buried small 
houses entirely out of sight. To get to 
school then required a good deal of deter- 
mination and stout muscle; but the Dow- 
ner boys were up to the emergency, and few 
were absent, the larger boys bearing the 
lesser through the drifts on their broad 
shoulders and came to school glowing with 
the exercise. Range on range of snowy 
mountains, peak above peak, lay all around 
the school domain, which at recess they 
delighted to climb, and summer could 
scarcely afford such fun as they enjoyed in 
this cold sport. But there was no system 
in what they did. They merely dashed 
into the snow-heaps, muzzling ore another, 
and coming out with their clothes and hair 
covered with the subtle powder. 

They had just got along to the lesson in 
their history describing the Battle of New 
Orleans, in which they were much ipter- 
ested, and the illustrative picture of the 
breastworks of cotton-bags piled up for the 
protection of the Americans suggested a 
lucky thotight to one of the wisest of the 
boys, who at the first opportunity said: 
“* Let us build a snow fort /” This was glad- 
ly welcomed by every one, and they imme- 
diately went to work to carry out the idea. 
There were natural engineers in Downer 
School, and a site was selected and plans 
soon made for the new fort. The next day 
was a half holiday, and every boy came, 
provided with a shovel of some sort, to 
help build the warlike structure. The 
place selected was on the top of a gentle 
hill, about which the snow had drifted 
deeply. The snow was cut in square 
blocks and carried up, where artisans 
waited to put themin place, which they 
did in a most scientific manner. The re- 
sult was a fort twenty feet square, with a 
breastwork four feet high, with proper 
openings at each side for going out and 
coming in, or to serve as sally-ports and 
port-holes, through which to pour missiles 
upon an approaching enemy, though the 
principal point of defense and offense was 
the breastwork. When it was all com- 
pleted, it was suggested that water be 
brought from a brook neat by and thrown 
upon it, that it might freeze and harden, 
and be more like a real fort. On the whole, 
it was a very satisfactory performance, and 
the boys retired from the fleld at night 
convinced that no reasonable community 








need feel alarm with such a defense pro- 
vided. 

Next day at recess there was a grand 
consultation as to what might be done with 
the fort, now it was built, and it was de- 
cided that it would be best to carry out 
the original idea, and have a regular Bat- 
tle of New Orleans ,with an equal number 
of the Austin Pasture and Rock Pasture 
boys to sustain the different sides in the 
conflict. It was a fortunate coincidence 
that the next Saturday was the 8th of Jan- 
uary, the anniversary of the day on which 
the Battle of New Orleans had been 
fought, which excited a deeper interest 
among the boys. But which should take 
the British part and which the American 
was an important question. The leaders of 
both factions were eager to be Jacksous, to 
sustain the patriotic part and come off 
victors; while the part of Pakenham and 
defeat did not seem desirable. At last it 
was proposed to decide the matter by lot, 
and the tribunal of Imck decreed that 
Austin Pasture had won. The leaders 
were accordingly appointed. Bill Daniels 
and bis brother George were to be Jackson 
and Coffee, and Jim Dennett and Joe 
Holmes Pakenham and Gibbs. These pre- 
liminaries settled, the coming of Saturday 
afternoon was eagerly looked for and all 
the intervening time was devoted to dis- 
cussing the great event. A moderation of 
the weather afforded opportunity for mak- 
ing snowballs, and the fort was supplied 
with ammunition enough, it was thought, 
to defend it against any odds for an indefi- 
nite time. A pole in the meantime had 
been procured for the fort, and twine 
halyards reeved, on which the Stars and 
Stripes were to be hoisted; but a flug could 
not be procured, and as a substitute a 
bright-colored calico apron, which one of 
the boys borrowed at home, was to be 
hoisted in its place. 

The whole school was out, and such of 
the neighbors as had nothing else to do, to 
witness the battle, and quite an interest 
was manifest. Both parties had their 
sympathizers; the Rock Pasture folk cha- 
grined that their heroes were to take the 
enemy’s part, but contentiog themselves 
that they were only acting an _ historic 
scene and could show as much valor in 
defeat as the defenders of the fort on the 
hill could in their victory. 

The battle was to commence by a signal, 
and Charley Gilpin, with a tin horn, was 
stationed upon a neighboring snow-heap 
to blow a blast when he should receive the 
word. It was an anxious moment. The 
boldest held his breath. Over the fort 
waved the symbolic apron, supposed to be 
the American flag. Heads were seen now 
and then over the ramparts, and it was 
felt by all the Austin Pasture sympathizers 
that Gen. Jackson had a wonderfully 
fitting representative in Bill Daniels, He 
was a brave and plucky little fellow, as the 
other side had had frequent occasion to 
admit. The British forces, under Paken- 
ham, occupied the plain below the hill, 
which was covered to the depth of several 
feet by a hard crust of snow. The Paken- 
ham was a tall, raw-boned boy, who had 
led the Rock Pasture forces on many a4 
gallant expedition; and, though the fickle 
Genius of Victory as often crowned his 
opponents as him, he was always ready to 
try it over again. The time had now 
arrived when the action was to begin, 
Pakenham waved his hand to Gilpin, who 
gave a tremendous blast upon his horn, 
and ‘‘ Forward /”” was the cry. 


The forces had been divided into two 
attacking parties, that were to attack the 
fort on both sides simultaneously. Each 
soldier had his arms and pockets full of 
snowballs, and as the command of “ For- 
ward!” was heard a rush was made; but, 
unfortunately, the snow-crust gave way 
and half of the attacking army were pros- 
trated. A shout was heard from the fort 
and the sympathizers cheered. But, gath- 
ering themselves up and picking up their 
scattered snowballs, the British army 
started again. Their course up the hill 
was slow; but as soon as they came within 
proper distance the fort opened upon them 
@ warm fire of frozen snowballs from 
both sides of the fortification, and they 
retreated without firing a ball, Jackson 
and his forces rushing from behind their 
breastworks and chasing the fleeing foe 


half way down the hill, with a perfect 
storm of shot. The sympathizers shouted, 
and Gilpin, who was an Austin Pasture 
boy, blew a tremendous blast on his horn, 
which he afterward averred was non- 
committal. 

Upon mustering his forces, Pakenham 
‘found that little Walter Marble had been 
taken prisoner, owing, as one said, to the 
big woolen comforter’ he wore getting up 
over his eyes; but there were no other 
casualties, and, after waiting awhile to 
breathe his troops, they were again put 
upon the march. They started all right, 
the tin horn giving an encouraging blast, 
and once more they moved upon the fort. 
This time they bad better success. They 
held their heads down, to withstand the 
missiles which poured upon them, and 
gained a position which commanded the 
entrance to the works, pouring in some 
tremendous volleys; but Jackson and his 
forces were too strong for them, and they 
retreated down the hill as before, to the 
great delight of the Austin Pasture sym- 
pathizers and the chagrin of the Rock Pas- 
ture folks, who, however, kept their tem- 
per, as they remembered that it was neces- 
sary, for the integrity of histury, that Gen. 
Pakenham should be beaten and that Gen. 
Jackson should triumph. It was rather 
hard, however, to bear, 

And now Jim Dennett began to take an 
individual view of the case, and felt more 
for his own honor than he did for the 
truth of history; so Pakenham resolved 
that the third trial should show a different 
result. Once more mustering his men, 
he gave them orders to divide as before, 
but on the top of the hill to divide again, 
and part proceed to the rear, to attack 
the fort at its weakest point, scale 
the walls, and drive the _ garrison 
into the open field. Up the hill they 
marched again—this time at ‘‘ double- 
quick”—and were as fiercely received as 
before. But the strategy of the assailing 
general was carried out, and the heads of 
Pakenham’s forces were now seen rising 
up over the rear wall of the fort. The gar- 
rison, finding they were thus flanked, after 
a stout resistance—pouring upon their as- 
sailants a tremedous shower of snowballs 
—were compelled to leave their fortifica- 
tion, Tueir flag was pulled gown, and then 
both parties took position on the field out- 
side, securing such advantage as they could 
from an adjacent fence and a tree or two 
that were handy, and the fight raged furi- 
ously. Neither showed any signs of giv- 
ing in, both being equally matched, until 
General Jackson got a snowball in his eye 
and was compelled to withdraw, and Gen- 
eral Coffee received such a blow on the 
nose that he had to leave for the brook near 
by. Seeing both their leaders thus over- 
come, the men made but a faint resistance 
thereafter and beat a retreat, leaving Gen- 
eral Pakenham the victor at New Orleans! 

Among the casualties was one that gave 
considerable fun to the boys. Charley Gil- 
pin’s mother, who was the greatest scold in 
the town, heard the noise of the battle, as 
she did not live far away, and, seizing her 
broom, she started, just as she stood, for the 
scene of strife. Shedid not see Charley, 
with the horn, on the fence; but he saw her 
and rolled off on the other side, when she 
rushed in among the combatants, brandish- 
ing her broom and screaming at the boys 
from the top of herlungs. She wore a large 
white cap, which afforded a good mark; and 
a swift snowball, truly aimed, struck the 
cap and tore it from her head, bearing it 
away through the air, the strings streaming 
out like the tail of a comet. She found 
that the odds were decidedly against her, 
and left the field, scolding. 

Such a strange reversal of history was 
never known before; and when the teacher 
heard of it he said that, although it showed 
a good deal of genius to do a thing like 
that, he hoped they would not do it again, 
The fort stood on the hill all winter; but 
was not put to any warlike use thereafter. 
But there was a good deal of talk about it 
in private circles, and Rock Pasture stock 
went up amazingly, the defeat of Gen. 
Jackson being laughed at as a good joke. 
Gen. Pakenham at once became famous 
with both sections, and Gen. Jackson was 
not thought much of, so that when he left 
Downer West School, in the spring, he was 
glad to escape the reproach of having been 


“licked” bv the Britishers. 
CHELSEA, MA8s. 
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Selections, 
THE WHITE CZAR. 


(The White Czar is Peter the Great. Batyushka 
(Father dear) and Gosudar (Severeign) are titles the 
Russian people are fond of giving to the Czar in 
their popular songs.) 


Dost thou see on the rampart’s hight 
* That wreath of mist, in the light 
Of the midnight moon? Oh! bist. 
It is not a wreath of mist: 
It is the Czar, the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


He has heard, among the dead, 

The artillery roll o’erhead ; 

The drums, and the tramp of feet 

Of his soldiery tn the street ; 

He is awake! the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 








He bas heard in the grave the cries 

Of his people: ‘‘ Awake! arise!” 

He bas rent the gold brocade 

Whereof bis shroud war made. 

He is risen! the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


From the Volga and the Don, 

He has led bis armies on, 

Over river and morass, 

Over desert and mountain pass ; 

The Czar, the Orthodox Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


He looks from the mountain chain 
Toward the seas that cleave in twain 
The continents. His hand 
Poirts southward o’er the land 
Of Roomelee! O Czar, 

Batyushka! Gosudar! 


And the words break from his lips: 

I am the butlder of ships, 

And mv ships shell sail these seas 

To the Pillara of Hercules! 

I say it, the White Czar, 
Batyushka! Gosudar! 


: 


“The Bosphorus shall be free; 
It sball make room for me: 
And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 
I say it, the White Czar, 
Batyusbka! Gosudar! 


‘And the Christians shall no more 
Be crushed, as beretofore, 
Beneath thine fron rule, 
O Sultan of Istamboul ! 
Iewearit! I, the Czar, 
Batyusbka! Gosudar!”’ 
—Henry W. Lonere.iow, in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for March 


- 





MURPHY, THE TEMPERANCE 
ORATOR. 


Tne story of his own life makes upa 
good part of all his speeches. If he stays 
only a day or two in a place, you get an 
abridgment of it. If he tarries longer, he 
gives it to you at length, in installments, 
with more or less of discursive moralizing 
and description and appeal thrown in even- 
ing by evening. The story is well told. 
You would not tell so much of it, if you 
were in his place; but you do not feel, 
after all, like censuring his frankness, 
You can see in his experievce the depths 
of degradation and woe into which drink 
plunges men; and he evidently thinks he 
has a better right to show you the dark 
side of bis own life than that of any other 
man’s. Often as he has told the tale it is 
far from being a mere recitation. His 
beart swells with emotions that are not 
simulated, and the tears start from his own 
eyes as he speaks of the woes of ‘‘ mother” 
and the children in the days when drink 
was cursing his home. 

Now and then he strikes off into digres- 
sions—humorous, descriptive, dramatic— 
some of which are very telling. The story 
of the Irish girl who felt so grand riding in 
her mistress’s carriage that she wished she 
could stand on the sidewalk and see her- 
self drive by is capitally told; and always 
when he drops into his native brogue the 
Irishman that he gives us isa genuine bit 
of character. Some of his more tragic 
passages are simply trernendous, His de- 
scription of Sheridan’s Ride, for example, 
or his imaginative portrayal of the ‘‘ upas 
tree” of intemperance are astounding ni 
formances. Such rhetoric, such elocution, 
such acting are not often heard nor seen. 
He races back and forth across the plat- 
form; he roars like a caged tiger; he leaps, 
at the climax of his passion, three or four 
feet into the air. 

Of course, you do not approve all this. 
It is not your way of doing it. Neither do 
you approve all of Murphy’s orthoepy or 
syntax. But it does the business. Crude 
though the performance may be in spots, 
itis atelling performance. The acting is 
immense; but it is scarcely more excessive 
than is often seen upon the classic stage. 
The rhetoric may be faulty; -but it is a big- 
hearted man that is talking, ane the people 
do not stop to measure his words by critical 
standards. And riow and then comes a 
passage of natural description or a touch 
of human nature that mark the real orator. 

What is better, the spirit of the man and 
his methods of work are so wholly Chris- 
tian tbat they disarm’ ‘criticism. ‘‘ You 
can’t quer] with me,” he says every day, 
“for I won’t querl.” If the Catholic 
priest forbids his people to attend Mur- 
phy’s meetings, Murphy eulogizes Father 
Mathew, and says not a word about the 
priest except in Kindness. For ‘‘ the rum- 
selter,” so long the black dragon of the 
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temperance reformer, he has nothing but 
sympathy. And, if the prohibitionist de- 
nounces him for his = treatment of the 
liquor dealers, he only says to the prohibi- 
tionist: ‘‘God bless you! we are going to 
get everybody to stop drinking liquor, and 
then nobody will want to sell it!” Nota 
word of censure or denunciation falls from 
his lips.—Saturday Afternoon. 


oS 


SAVE THE OLD POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes as follows: 

**A recent copy of your paper contained an 
article recommending the saving of old post- 
age-stamps for the benefit of the Holy Child- 
hood. I know of several persons who have 
begun collecting them. Will you pleaseinform 
us to whom the stamps can be sent and how 
made useful? There are many who can only 
share in the small charities of the Church, yet 
would be glad to contribute their mite.” 

Reversing the order of the questions 
asked, we may®ay tbat the qanediie’ post- 
age-stamps ate made useful in parts of 
China and Africa, where they are apx- 
iously sought and carefully treasured for 
the purpose of ornamenting the walls in 
the mansions of the wealthy ip araheeque 
handicraft, and where for a handful of 
them missionaries obtain in exchange a 
little black fellow in Africa or a babe in 
China. A priest in Naples, Don Giuseppe 
Maria Serio, has charge of this means of 
doing good. No doubt Rev. B. 8. Piot, of 
St. Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Md., 
will receive all old stamps sent to him, and 
forward them to Italy or to France, whence 
the directors of the Association of the Hol 
Childhood could forward them to their 
destination.— Catholic Mirror, 









AT a party the other evening there was 
a lull in the conversation, which made the 
host, who was inexperienced, somewhat nerv- 
ous. With a view to relief, he asked a mourn- 
ful-looking man if he was married. ‘No, I 
am a bachelor,’’ stiffly replied the somber 
man. “Ah!” observed the host, warming 
up with the subject. ‘‘How long have you 
been a buchelor?’’ There was another lull iu 
the conversation. 
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BEWAREot 


Great Reduction in! Prices, 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


‘PERFORATED 
SEATS and CHAIRS. 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
* VY EXPOSITION, 
AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBIT ED. 

Special attention is cailed to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for pe cheapness, und serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING CLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


Church Lights a Specialty. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO. 


id call the attention of their friends generally to 
— THEIR NEW STORE, ” . 


No. 105 Chambers Street, 
NEAR CHURCH, 


to which they have justremoved. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new styles to show. 


IVES'S PATENT LAMPS 


can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without removin 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers o 
BLACKMAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 
most perfectly adapted for use in churches and 
stores. Buros without chimney, no smoke, no smell. 
Also sole agents forthe AMERICAN BURNER, the 
bestinthe market, adapted to the Reflector Bases. 
Call or send for Circular. 
THE [VES PATENT LAMP CO., 
105 Chambers, near Church 8t, 
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= WORD OF GOD 
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y 2000 Illustrations, 1400 pages 
NOT! '—Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N.C. 
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A S1I5.00 BIBLE FOR 


y sel 
Resolved, That in fatare our general and branch offices are hereby instructed to sell our line of 
new and improved Family Bibles at such prices as Will cover cost of manufacture and boxing, 
Pursuant to above instructions, we are now filling orders for our New AND InM- 
PROVED $9.00 BIBLE AT $4.00, and our $15.00 BIBLE AT $6.00, which, in addition to the 
Old and New Testament, Apocrypha, and Concordance, contains NEARLY 


2000 TT IONS, 
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ome Re RITIONS made self-explaining. 


criptures. 
laside from the Bible proper, if bound in separate Seiten would cost $20.00. Th 
bise are printed with a clear and large type on paper of first-class quality. 

iy are of the most durable and attractive character. 

.« American ed Crushed Panel, Gilt Contre Stamp, Marbled Kdges, nearly, 


Freaeh Moroccor ‘Raised Panel, “Gilt Centre ‘Stamp, Gilt Fa 8, Photo; 
4 . Superb Extra Presentation Edition. eral 
“The shearer Bible we ever saw.'’—Am, ¢ hristian Review, Cin., 
*A Reliable Firm.’ "Walnut St, Bank, Cincinnati, O, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptjpns through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agricultartat .....cccccccccccccce “a 
Appleton’s Journal ( Monthly). 
Atlantic Monthly....... eeccese ee 
Demorest’s Magazine........... ° 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok ‘ with chromo 
“*The Mother’s Joy”’)........ 
Harper’s Magazine.............. 
Harper’s Weekly....... Re edesecde 
Harper’s Bazar............. enews 
Home Journal.............00000 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Journal...............2 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
St. Nicholas Magazine.... 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
The Literary World enpprense 
MIS cen tacs. 0 cas . seaxee 
The Nursery (new subs. ). tedeesane 
The Illustrated Christian _— 2 
The Christian............ 
Presbyterian Quarterly ( new subs. ) 3 
International Review (new subs.). 4 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs. -) 4 
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Forest and Stream............. 
Eclectic Magazine..........cccees 
Waverley Magazine............ ne 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ ° 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tat INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 


. to supply those who may desire them. 


Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They’ will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 

















AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular. LVON 5.M.Co., 40 ©. 12th 8t..N.V. 


p q 
The Intlepentent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina HKegistered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 








53 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 bi ” = 1.50 
13 “ . . 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
523 be after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subseription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

a'—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
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(14 lines to the inch, ce ~e to the column.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES.. a DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES,........... FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
MABRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.s®. Box 3757 New York City. 


PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and correctea form, “the author’s remarkable onday Lectures. They are pub- 
ae in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THE INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th cah be obtained at this office for besonen five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 
The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

&. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
7 
8 
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entitled ‘‘ Brotoey,” 
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11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock, ete. 
560 pages. 


. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 





Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, Ly sea paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and-so on. And 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS vs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra a ! and beautifully bound in sage-green Eoglish cloth, ornamented in black 
and guld ach volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sov. Eytrinaz, Jr. The origina! cost of the a 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10, 000. Of the illustrations Mr 
ickens himself wrote: 
“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), . 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 
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£arm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested, 


SMALL THINGS. 


A MODERN writer has well said that “the 
neglect of «mall things is the rock on which the 
great majority of the buman race have come to 
grief.” Nearly everything ia this world is made 
up of lesser particles, and there are numerous 
sayings in every language to prove the truth 
that ‘mony a mickle makes a muckle.” A 
minute is a small thing by itself; but many of 
them together are the tunings our lives are made 
of, as surely as drops of water make the sea. 
To the man of business in large cities, where 
fertunes are sometimes made and lost, and, as 
it were, whole lives lived, in a day, each minute 
of time is of the greatest importance, A little 
too late to keep av appointment ruins a nego- 
tiation on which a large amount of profit has 
depended ; and not infrequently a single minute 
too late to take advantage of a turn in the mar- 
ket bas wiped out the accumulated profits of 
many years and brought with it bankruptcy 
and poverty. Nowhere is the importance of 
small things emphasized with greater force 
than in the lives of our succeseful merchants 
and businessmen. The small gatos of the be- 
ginving of a business career bave led to the 
larger ones later on, and finally to the accumu- 
lation of yast possessions, The moments that 
have proved themeelves to be “‘ just io the nick 
of time” bave turoed the tide in a favorable 
direction, and at the last fairly flooded the recip- 
fent with wealth and riches. Tue pennies at the 
first have made the thousands at the last, while 
the minutes here and there have ticked them- 
selves into golden bours at theend. Butitis not 
alone to the business man, whetter of city or 
town, that the minutes are important. Io pro- 
portion to the interests involved, every odd 
moment well employed in looking after 
small thinge—the details of a farm life—is as 
much clear gain to the farmer gs to any one in 
any occupation, There is undoubtedly a large 
amount of valuable time lost to the farmers of 
this country every year by allowing odd mo- 
ments to go to waste. At this season of the 
year, of course, the chief duties of the farmer 
are looking after cattle, swine, and poultry, 
secing them comfortable and well provided for, 
and getting up a good supply of wood. Then 
there are also tools to be put in order for sum- 
mer use, harness to be oiled and mended, and 
gates to be repaired. But this is not all a 
farmer can do these winter days. A great deal 
of time may be saved by planning and thinking 
now over the work to be done hereafter. Al- 
most the entire details of asummer’s work may 
be laid out before the season begins, and then 
all hesitation, confusion, and hurry may be 
avoided. A farmer, more than any one else, 
should drive his work, and never allow the work 
to drive him, If a farmer’s mind is madeupin 
advance a3 to what crops shall be grown on 
each piece of land; if his calculations are made 
as tothe manure on hand and to be bought, 
so that it may be distributed where it will do 
the utmost good; and if ample allowance is 
made for rainy, bad weather, a mem- 
orendum may be taken of about the 
time to start the work, as well as the 
time required to do each part of it. Then 
the work may be done with so much of system 
that the farmer may be able to gain something 
on his calculatious, and be more or less ahead 
of his work at all times. By this method too 
much will never be undertaken, and the un 
dertaking of too much {fs a serious drawback to 
many & farmer’s prosperity. Go where we will, 
all over the country, we shall see tuo frequent 
evidence of the Jack of systematic calculation 
in farm life. Here aframe fora building that 
has never been covered; therethe material for 
a fence rotting on the ground, for want of 
energy or time to build it; and almost every- 
where unmistakable evidence of work lafd out 
haphezard and left unfinished. In the season 
after work has been begun and needs deing, 
then is the time to look well after odd min- 
utes, the little things in a farmer's life, asif each 
one were dollars. Now, when work is not 
pressing, is a good time to think the matter 
overand make a definite plan to follow. If 
you would be thrifty and forehanded, take 
care of the minutes, which if wasted 
are of small account, to any one, but 
if used judiciously may be gathered 
together into golden hours of profit. It is 
wisely ordered that we can neither sow nor 
reap without trouble; but the greatest of all 
trouble must be nothing todo. It is only the 
Jazy ne’er do-well who carelessly glides along, 
taking his comfort, as he calls it, at every pos- 

sible opportunity, with no plan to guide him 
atd no future to beckon him on. He spends 
all odd moments in shiftless idleness, unmind- 
ful of little duties, until driven by necessity to 
give them immediate attention. Then the 
minutes that would have been sufficient here 
and there have grown to hours, that have to be 








used at the expense of more important work. 
A stitch in time saves pine aswell for the 
farmer as for the farmer’s wife; and so the 
little things, though they seem petty and trivial 
in themselves, if left to congregate, will surely 
prove a loss. There are very mavy things in 
doing which odd moments may be empleyed, 
greatly to the increase of the farmer’s profit. 
Here is a gate broken, and the first odd 
moment will make it whole again; there a stray 
board has fallen from some barn or outbuilding, 
aud nailed back to its place again at the first 
odd moment will keep the building in repair; 
and even the nails may be kept from rusting 
and their time of holding fast doubled if an 
odd moment is taken to heat them and drop 
them in ofl while hot. Too manya farmer has no 
other fastening to his barn-door thana rock 
rolled against it, when a few odd moments 
would make a durable and convenient bolt or 
latch. Itis well known by every farmer that 
pastures yield more feed and of a better qual- 
ity if they are kept clear and free from brash, 
and odd moments, of which there are a plenty 
between the harvesting of the grain and corn 
crops, may be well employed in using the briar- 
scythe or grubbing-hoe for this purpose. Rainy 
days are odd moments ona larger scale, and 
they may beso well employed that when tLe 
sun shines every hour may be given to out- 
door work and nothivg be burried or neglect- 
ei, In short, if allthe 044 moments are ac- 
counted forin looking after everytbing thet 
needs attention, it will be found to add greatly 
to the farmer’s comfort, as well as to bis gains. 
It is to the careful, systematic farmer, who uses 
both hand and head, floding something to do 
in rain or shine, winter or summer, avd em- 
ployiog all spare moments to bis own advan- 
tage, that the greatest profit comes at the end 
of the year. We do not mean by this all work 
and no play, fora day given to pleasure now 
and then will help to make life more enj y- 
able; but the more careful and systematic the 
man the easier it will be for him to gain the 
time for proper amusement, and, if a careful 
plan for every season is made and adhered to, 
many if not all things will be found to work 
together for the farmer’s good. 





CARBOLIC ACID IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


CARBOLIC ACID, properly applied, is a useful 
druginthe poultry yard The offensive and 
unwholesome odois of the poaltry quarters, 
arising from the exsalations and the fermenta- 
tion oftheir droppings, may be easily and effect- 
ually removed by the use of a solution of car- 
bolie acid. , 

Besides the odors, which are simply disagree- 
able and unwholesome, other and more danger- 
ous gases of a miasmatic or poisonous character 
are efien generated in quarters where large 
numbers of fowls are kept. These infectious 
miasms are the cause of destructive epidemic 
diseases. Carbolic acid will destroy these gases 
and prevent loss from the diseases they pro- 
duce, : 

Among the most troublesome annoyances 0 
poultry keeping lice must be enumerated. 
These parasites will master the situation unless 
they ars looked after. Carbolic acid in solution 
almost instantly destroys these pests. The 
small ‘‘ mites’’ or “‘ spiders,”? which live during 
the day in cracks and crevices and about the 
bearings of the roosts, in the corners of nest- 
boxes, etc., are the most annoying to the fowls 
at night, 

Another trouble that may be enumerat:d-un- 
der the head of parasites is *‘scabby legs.’”? This 
disease, if disease {t be, is produced by an 
acirus, & minute insect, which burrows be- 
tween avd under the scales on the shanks and 
feet. When neglected for a considerable time, 
the scabs or incrustatious grow to a disgusting 
size, and will be barder to remove than if un- 
dertaken 98 soon as discovered. This trouble 
is easily cured by the use of the acid. 

Aside {rom its properties as a deodorizer, dis- 
infectant, and insecticide, it has uses as a heal- 
ing applieation, when used externally, in the 
case of ulcers, sores, wounds, etc. It thus com. 
bines curative as well as hygienic properties. 
For sanitary purposes it is employed in solu- 
tion. Asa curative agent it is used in the form 
of soap or ointment, or both. 

Carbolic acid is found in the drug stores in 
different forms, varying from the pure crystal- 
lized substance and its solutions to the more 
crude and impure forms. The latter are the 
ones to usein the poultry yard. They are cheap- 
er and perfectly efficient. 

A solution for uss in the poultry quarters for 
bygienic purposes way be made by mixing one 
fluid ounce of the acid with a gallon of water, 
Then sprinkle the inside surface thoroughly— 
floor, wall, roosts, nests, everything inside of 
the quarters—with the solution, 

An excellent plan is to saturate pieces of old 
carpet or bags or worn-out horse-blankets with 
astrong solution, and hang or tack them up in 
the roosting-places, or inside the coops where 
emall chickens are kept. In hot weather the 
solution should be used in the buildings.atleast 





once a month, and in the coops for little chick- 
ens oftener. The smell given off will neutralize 
odors or miasms and destroy all microscopic 
orgaoisme and parasites, while itis absolutely 
harmless to the fowls and chickens, 

The ointment is made by mixing about one 
fluid ounce or a large tablespoonful of the acid 
with a pound of melted lard and stirring until 
thoroughly mixed. As soon as cold enough it is 
ready for use. A little of this ointment smeared 
on the roost-poles will keep the vermin away. 
It will, when applied, cure the “‘scabby leg.” 
A little of it robbed under the wings and about 
the tail and vent of lousy chickens will drive 
the lice quick.—A. M. Dioxey, in “ Poultry 
Nation.” 
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PEA CULTURE. 


For the garden, the Aural New Yorker says, 
pea seed should be the first put in the ground, 
As soon as a hole can be dug deep enough to 
putin thesecd have them planted. The ground 
should be prepared in the fall. The best crop 
of peas we ever had was put in during a thaw 
in February. They came up, and the rain fell, 
frost came, and snow covered them; but still 
they flourished. They bore earlier and for a 
longer time than any vines we ever had. The 
ground hed not been prepared io the fall, so 
that a great deal of work was necessary 
through the spring to prevent the soil baking. 
Sow both early and late varieties at the same 
time, About the early varieties there are divers 
opinions; but for late ones nothing can excel 
the English Marrowfat. 

For field sowing the following, from one of 
our exchanger, will be {nteresting to those who 
are not posted on the subject of pea culture: 

‘To grow peas successfully, we observe that 
the best growers plow tbe land in the fall, es- 
peetally if a stiff soil. The reason for this is 
tbat the peais an early plant to start and a 
quick grower, and the sooner it is in the 
ground, after the frost is vut, the better. With 
our short spring season the pea needs all the 
time possible to grow before the hot weather 
ripens it. The pea is one of the most excellent 
fallow creps for wheat. It does more to enrich 
the soil and prepare it for a crop of winter 
wheat, on stiff soils, than any crop that can be 
used, except clover; and we are not prepared 
to say thatin our climate it is not the most 
profitable. The pea, when green, may be cut 
as a soiling crop for the feeding of live stock— 
especially of sheep that cannot be turned out 
and which it is desirous to fatten in summer, 
After peas are once sown there is no after-cul- 
ture needed; hence, the ground should be 
made thoroughly mellow before the seed is 
sown. The crop ripens in time to prepare the 
field for the following crop of winter wheat. 

Those who grow peas generally procure their 
seed from Canada, The pea bug, from some 
cause or other, does not infest the pea in the 
Dominion, as it does in the States. The quan- 
tity sown is from two and one-half to three 
bushels per acre. The pea is the great hog 
fattener. It makes a sweet pork, and, besides, 
it grows more muscle, It is given hogs that 
have not done growing, in the early part of the 
fall, to start them for fattening with corn, and 
it makes a solid basis on which corn develops 
the pork more quickly. Pea-straw, if cured 
green, isa fodder that is eaten readily by all 
kinds of stock, and is a good material to mix 
with hay for cattle or sheep, and is a richer 
food than many other kinds of straw, or than 
marsh hay, as it is usually cut. For field peas 
that are sound there is always a large demand, 
as they are in request forthe adulteration of 
coffees and some other articles. But on the 
farm, for young pigs, the pea is worth more 
than any other crop that is grown and makes 
the best foundation for corn feeding. 


DAIRYING AND GRAZING. 


Ir seems odd to an Englishman that ratsing 
of cattle and fattening for beef should not be 
done in the United States In conjunction with 
dairying more than itis. Any farmer making 
butter can raise allthe calves on skim-milk, 
and when fed regularly and kept in proper 
places they will grow and come to be as good 
in every way as if allowed to suck acow. 
Thus, by having a good pure-bred bull and 
merely using the common precaution that his 
dam and grand-dams should have been good 
milkers, a very valuable herd of young cows 
can be brought {foto existence, and also there 
will be a fine lot of steers, which, with the 
draught from the dairy cows, will give an unu- 
sual sale of beef, bringing in just as much as if 
the cattle bad all been raised by sucking their 
dams. As the exportation of meat to England 
will soon be universal from the United States 
and the refrigerating system will soon permit 
of its being shipped from Southern and other 
ports, grazing in the best grass districts will 
become a vastly profitable business. Where 
there are good natural pa‘tures and the 
ground bas never been plowed will be the 
best districts for fattening, and it will be a 
blessing to the country if there is a check put 
to the breaking up of the beautiful grass. 





It is not well known tbat butter is of better 
quality when the cows graze on grase which is 
of the native virieties, and eepecially when 
white clover and blue grass chiefly occupy the 
grounds. In those districts where the winters 
are comparatively mild, if flelds of pasture are 
shut up during the months of August, Sep 
tember, and October, and the dairy cows have 
this herbage to last themin the winter, and 
they are sheltered at night and have some good 
feed in addition to the grazing, they will give 
a full flow of milk and the butter will be as 
good in flavor as insummer. In a cl'mate of 
this description dairying can be conducted at 
far less expense than where the cold is such as 
to oblige the cows to be stabled for four or five 
months, without their getting any food but 
what is given to them. 

If the breeders of pure bleoded stock would 
give attention tothe milking properties and 
cultivate the tendency to produce a quantity 
of it, although it might detract eome from 
their value, according tothe present fashiov, 
yet the fact of all the cows being able to pay 
the expense of their keeping from the dairy 
product would enable them to do better, if 
they did receive less money for the animals ; 
because in euch case there would be clear 
profit from all made over common grade 
prices, Another matter should be impressed 
on every farmer’s mind—that whenever a cow 
gives a great flow of rich milk, and thereby 
loses her flesh avd Jooks ragged and poor, it 
must be remembered that when she is dried 
tbere is no cow in the herd will make up faster 
and become fat quicker.—G. G., in ‘ Country 
Gentleman,”" 





POULTRY KEEPING BY BOYS. 


It is one of the most promising indications 
ef character when boys show a disposition to 
earn somethirg. Tbis desire to hold some- 
thing in fee simple is the wery opposite of 
trampism, Among boys, the evjoyment of 
owning, buying, and selling is very keen, and 
is often gratified in the getting of knives, 
old watches acd trinkets, and mak’ng ex- 
changes with each other. Who does not re- 
member the wonderful dicker and trade of 
his boyhood? — 

It was only the beginning of a development 
or, rather, a self-education. This matter 
should not be permitted to go without some 
guidance. Purents and guardians should take 
an interest in it; not exercising a meddling in- 
terference, but inspiring confidence, so as to 
be able to co-operate, plan, and watch the re- 
sult, 

Now comes a scheme that is just right. 
How can we teach a boy business ha'its bet- 
ter than by giving him an cpportunity to 
“run’?ahennery? The sccourt must be ac- 
curately kept ; there must be buying end sell- 
ing; there must be bartering ; there ought to 
be profit! A miniature business springs up. 
Inaemuch as it is real, why is it not as good as 
a business college? It may be better; for it 
may prevent spending time in the streets or 
away from home, perhaps among questionable 
companions. A love of home is fostered by 
the ownership of flowers, small fruits, and 
poultry. A fondness for the finest things pro- 
duced by our climate—to cultivate them, if 
belonging to the animal— is not only a source 
of keen enjoyment, but indicates good traits 
and a certain elevation of character above 
that which is brutish. Young people should 
be deftly guided, step by step, through pleas- 
ant paths, with here and there a little job of 
earnest work, made easy by social frolic and 
recreation, which come after in their proper 
place. With a little encouragement, boys may 
become quite familiar with the points of ex- 
cellence in high-class poultry, pigeons, and 
other pets and learn the best methods of 
breeding and management. 

They may learn when and where to purchase 
supplies to the best advantage, and how to 
sell the surplus products, to as to give tho 
most profit with the least expense. A pleas- 
ant self-reliance and good business habits 
may be growing, and at the same time a love 
for Nature, for refinement and humanity.— Zhe 
Poultry World. 








FLOWERS FOR FARMERS. 


A CORBESPONDENT of the American Farmer, 
in an article on farmerg’ flowers, states very 
truly that roses head the list. Of these Bour- 
bons are classed as first, though they are not 
hardy and should be well protected in winter. 


“Though they have not the size and bright 
color of many of the Remontants, they are 
constant bloomers and grow well on any 
sound, rich soil. They have not the delicate 
beauty and fine odor of the teas; but they are 
far hardier and mostly stronger growers. 
There are some few fine tea roses that are 
comparatively bardy, ard also a few Remon- 
tants, like Victor Verdier and Geant des Ba- 
tilles, that bloom quite freely. 

“‘Other desirable and hardy shrubs are the 








Weigelias, in color from pure white to dark 
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purple, and some varieties bloom both in the 
spring and fall. Then the many varieties of 
spireis, mostly white, but in a few instances 
pink and rosy blush. The large plant of 
Spirea grandiflora in bloom is one of the 
handsomest white flowering shrubs grown. 
The new clematises, when they get cheaper, 
will become everybody’s plant, Quick growth, 
clean foliage, flowers from white to purple, 
from one to six inches in diameter, single and 
double, and often with some varieties bloom- 
ing twice—taking them every way, I know of 
nothing to compare with them, either as a 
pillar-runner or to cover an arbor or unsight- 
ly outhouse, The Deutzias are also beautiful 
hardy shrubs. The old Pyrus Japonica in its 
varictles are also beautiful. To cover a large 
space, the Wisteria cannot be excelled as a 
runner, Then there are several varieties of 
lilacs and flowering plants. 

“Among herbaceous plants pwonies, for 
making a grand show, stand at the head, All 
shades from white to purple. Phlox decussata 
blooms from May to August, with large heads 
of bloom, sometimes over sixinches in diame- 
ter. The old flag (Jris Germanica) has been 
wonderfully improved and does well in any 
moist place. The herbaceous varieties of the 
lark-pur (Delphinium Formosum) are very 
beautiful, with their dark blue flowers. Chrys- 
onthemums, of nearly every color but blue, 
close up the season. I could have added to 
this list many other hardy herbaceous plants 
and shrubs. These are particularly adapted to 
the farmers’ gardens, because they are hand- 
some in flower, hardy, and when once placted 
can remain in the same place for three or four 
years. A good way to get up a nice flower 
garden cheaply is for three or four parties to 
join in purchasing plants—one buying phlox, 
another chrysanthemums, and soon, [f well 
cared for, in a year’s time each plavt can be 


divided into a dozen, and then exchanges can 
be made.”’ 


BLOWING UP STUMPS WITH DYN- 
AMITE. 


LATE experiments by Mr. John O’Donnell, of 
Jamaica, L. I., have shown that by the use of 
dynamite the cost of stump eradicating can be 
surprisingly reduced. An oak stump two 
fect in diameter cost by hand labor at least 
$1 toremove. Dynamite will send it flying at 
a cost of twenty five cents. Mr. O'Donnell re- 
cently invited a party of formers to see its 
effectiveness. Five stumps wer attacked, 
The first was of oak, partly decayed. The 
men employed punched a hole with a crowbar 
between two projecting roots ; but, not being 
experts, did not Insert the {nstrument fully 
under the stump. Consequently, only two- 
thirds of it was blown out. The partial decay 
of the wood was anotber hindrance. It did 
not offer the necessary resistance. A partially 
rotted chestnut stump was blown to fragments. 
The crowbar was badly inserted under an apple- 
tree stump, and that, like the oak, was 
shattered to the extent of two thirds. With a 
sound and sturdy oak stump, however, the 
dynamite was fully triumpbant. The*stump 
was blown out utterly. 

The dynamite is put up in packages of oiled 
muslin, shaped like a candle, and impervious 
to water. Ove end is opened, and a hole is 
made in the powder with a stick for the inser. 
tion of the percussion cap, which is an inch 
long and loaded for half its length with fal- 
minate of mercury. A fuse is inserted in the cap, 
which is squeezed with nippers, that it may fit 
tightly. The little interstices must be filled with 
soap, to render the c1p waterproof. After the 
cap ie in position in the powder, the top of the 
cartridge must be tled tight round the fuse, so 
that no water may enter. On the cartridge 
being placed againat the stump, water must be 
poured into the hole and the ground around 
thoroughly soaked and pressed, that it may 
offer a strong resistance, A little semi-circular 
dam should then be heaped sround, within 
which more water should be poured, by way of 
adding to the resistance. The fuse, which 
should project out of the dam, is then lighted. 
It reaches the cap in lees than two minutes, 
Which affords ample time for the operator to 
reach a safe dictauce. The explosion makes 
little noise, and, after viewing a dence in the 
air of a myriad of fragments, spectators find a 


large hole, with a few loose roots around, and 
the ground ready for the plow—W. ¥. Sun. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 


Ir has been ascertained that farmyard 
Manure does not lose as much by simple ex 
posure to air, heat, and light as bas hereto- 
fore been imagined. The deterioration of 


badly-exposed manure-heaps {s due principal! 

to losses by draivage. It has been found, 
through careful experiment, that 100 loads of 
manure exposed to the weather were reduced 
at the end of 81 days to 73.3 loads, at the end 
of 285 days to 64.4 loads, 384 days to 62.5 loads, 
while at the end of 499 days the original 100 
loads were reduced to 47.2 loads, sustaining a 
lors of 52.8 loads. The dark-colored liquid 
made by tte wash of the rain, and which was 
found to be the principal loss, was very rich in 
nitrogen, pbosphoric acid, and potash, and 
theese constitute the most valuable portion of 
the manure, what was left being mainly car- 
bonaceous matter and poor in all the elements 
of fertility. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 











The Largest and m omplete Stock of 
Fruit and ruamental ‘Tre in the no: 8 ) 
Priced Catalos' es sent as. olioens 5 Ho 

colored plate, 15 cts.; plat cts, 
2, Soanasensal Seeceeuke with pia » 26 ots, 
Greenhouse; No. i. Wholesa nd No. wi 
logue of Roses, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, wecaestr x. 
A 





My Annual Catatozue of Vegetable and 
ower Seed for 1878, rich in engravings, will 
be sent FREE to ai! who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. Voter one of the largest 
collections of vegetable seed ever sent out by an 
seed house in America, a eg = a - of whic 
were grown on my six seed ms. Printed direc- 
tions for cultivation on each package. Alli seed ware 
ranted to be both fresh and true to name; so far that, 
should tt pr: ve otherwtse, J will refill th: order gratis. 
New vegetablesa specialty. As the ortginal in- 
troducer of the Huobard uash, Phioney’s Melon, 
Marblehead Cabbsyes, Mexican Corn, 1 offer severai 
new vegetables this ecanem, and invite the patron- 
age of allwho are anxious to have thetr sced directly 
from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 
_J AMES J. H. GREGOHY. Marblehead, Mass. 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free tocustomers of past ycars, and toall 
ure basereotous Lookee ither Gardening for 

tical Floricultureor Gardening for 
Pesenre (price #1. — «prepaid, b _ 1). 
To others, on recefpt of 25c. Plain Plantor 
Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Seedsmen, Ma rardeners, and klorists, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


ya\nilale TS | 











THE DINGEE & CONARD COs 


UTIFUL EV 


. a Pot Roscsien euttable Jf 
ng fely by wail, ata Sy 
ri oer your choice, alllabeled., fore: ‘4 toot 
or m4; 3 ore ¥ 
Bene for our NEW 2 Me : Te wOaee < J 


choose from over 500 fi ee 


yds ThE DINGEE 


gialty gr is growing and Dedesing 
est Grove,Cheste™ Jo. ,Pa, 


CONARD CO., Kose-Growers, 





SHAKER’S 
Cenuine Flower and Garden Seeds. 


Address D.C. er ey Sst. Mt. Lebanon, 
Col. Co. 


Send three-cent postive vrei for splendid Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Amateur ‘uide to the Flower 
and Vegetsble Garden for i878, containing about two 
bundred Lllustrations and two beautiful colored 


~ FROM J. B. ROOT. 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPHO*PHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

: Northboro, Mass. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Form balce Br Prone’ Street. 


ry, Newark. 
omar Farmers oa ~~~ inviied to send for 





EE on lication— BRIGGS & 
Ena. "s FREE and Vegetable Cnt 


ue. -— 
large crops srable us to Sell Be LOW 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., or Chick. 





-Brilfiant- 


ma "SEvoR pear pe ole Erope 


00 8) Reaver St, Now Yok store, 








Superior to any for level land and hiliside. 
AMES PLOW CO., Sole Makers, 
53 Beekman St., New York, 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
Liberal discount to dealers and agents. 
Cireular. 


Send for 





ONEER Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
EPARED THE ust 18 THR MAR- 


Al NTS. WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last und wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

#” For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


sheesh CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


Twelve 


We guarrantee 











ears’ 


F 
PACIFIC GUANO CO, Bustot . N. PHELPS, 
South W Conn.; SHARPLES. & chit tPENT ER Lid 
Snitadeiphins or H. D. WOOD- 





oTis & GORSLINE, I 


P ra Block. 
61 Powe # Bloc at % 


Manufacture every Geseription of 
VITRIFIED.6A LT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
anne nore ont of ch. pe. 

article 


_ 
nounced rior any 
Sewers Pine ‘mada | in thie eountrv. 





ASE FOR WARMING DWBSLL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
ouens “Oy WATER. 


ow VYerk. 
LL 


BELLS AND OLOCKES. 





BUCKEVE SB@LL FOUNDRY. 
Established tn 1637, 






Superior Betis of sy oom dnd Tin, moanted | 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church-s, j 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- houses, Fiji 
Alarme, Tower Glock ete, Fulig Farr 





oe ee 
MENEELY 3 a 


Bell Fouude v. 
Fifty Bell F established. CrURC 1 ens 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. — 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. . No agencies. 


ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


wrpatacure those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HjadE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


a MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
UNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


a 8 superior HURe of re 
mitra ven to CHU URCH ELAS. 


‘atalogue sen 
reer neesipeeeeneEEEES 
A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 19.. For other Premi- 
ums see page 2%). 

SO SD 














MEDICAL 
WE's CERE ANb ONic Bie 
hs #10,000 reward é tt tails to cure. 
by Druggists, or bee | 
. B. ROWE, M.D., 
Senecs Falls, N. ¥. 
GRACES 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm, Grace, 8ur- 
| in King rag | army. Itcures Wounds, Sore 

reasts, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles. Bunions, arts, | imples, Blisters Corna, Fel. 
ons, Uicers, Bots, Itch, Stings, and al Mi alcin disenses 
and eruptions, uf whatever nuture. Price 2% cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mal! on receipt of 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Beaten, Mass. 








nn CRTAARTIC. 

DR oe A TONIC 7 c 
i¢ e SANFORUS| 
“) LIVER 
WvicoRATOR 


t 


» GENERAL <o\CiNE 
Fam We, 


rn 


FOR DISEASES OF pans | SIN HEADACHE a 
LIVER STOMACH bi fee BIOUSNESS 
& BOWELS 








DOCUTA — 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are @wift and sure and fast superseding ali 
othdr remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dapgerons imitations, 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUN DAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


X Cancer 





Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
en engaged in a very extensive and 
by your. Fhousan at Rome,N.Y.,for more thas twen. 

de of persons ‘cured of this much. 

dréaded a sd came from various parts of the 
world, iving witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in Tescuine pe from aterribleand untimely 
ee .. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
rite fora cireniar, giving full particulars. Address 








W. J.P. KINGSLEY, M.D... Rome, N. * 





finish. 
isfaction. 


them, 
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each, 





A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
= former price of these Watches was $12.00 

neh. They are silvered case and open face, all one 
style and of French manufacture, 
which beltig well known the world over for their fine 
They are hse 
where accurate time is sare d, and give good sat- 
Think of it, a $12.00 
and warranted one yeur for time. 


The Walters Importing Co. fs an old established and 
very reliable house, 


After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
Watches, which will continne 90 days from date of this 
paper, no order will be f 
Rarnfsi” send your order at onee, W. ith each Watch’ we 

irnish oor ee 


urate 
ye ipend receipt of ‘$3.00, or wi 
esire and remit 81.00 on account. 
Address all orders to b hey Im 


or TO WATCH devices ATORS: 
attention to these Watches, as they sell asauae at from $12.00 





aan ONLY 83 EACH. 


the movements of 
on railroads aid steamboats, 
Wateh for only $3.00, 
CINCINNATI, O., May 21, 1877. 
and we cheerfully recommend 
CINCINNATI Post, 
filled at less than $12.00 e@th ; 
ntee rone yenr for 
We will fe forward ine Watch prompt- 
ill send C.O.D. if customers 
ring Co., 


LM saat Gis NCINNATI, O. 
ca! particular 


“HOVa £8 AINO SSHOLVM GA2LNVEUVM 


PWARRANTED WATCHES ONLY 89 EACH. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, {3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


1878. 
ESTABLISHED ---=-- - 1846. 


THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Daity, Weebly,’ and Semi-Weekly. 
MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIBTORS. 
B. W. MAGANN, J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 
The News begins the New Year under the most fa- 
voraole auspices inits history, with every resuurce 


necessary to the successful management of a first- 
— metropolitan journal and is d.stined w be- 


fae LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 
While remaining, as it has been through all its his- 


tory, ne | Om 
Demeecratic in Politics, 
it will be — and swat “ vone. 
eit appear in its 


THE 
from eve "hs Aoi 
go.umns. pre a éntion Be given to the 


ent, 
in whigh will be ati . Gaby, acémplete and ac- 
eurate record or t our, RAN we ered y 
SPORTS, ILITIA Ks, 
COURT an SAS NICIPAL AFFA Ris. vehi 4 
BNt MNMENTS AND t HE LH#ADING 
SOCTAL BY BACH NG Etc, Erc,, Etc. 

erat N 

Alrangemente are Ave ap) opemtment of 
@ reporter at point ecinmpmeemmneel 


who will fe raion: the state 


D 
The enenalll and veer markets of the world will 
bei r ried and =e neee of passotacy and com- 


DITORIAL rp PARTM MENT. 

A staff of trained and able writers will discuss, in 
an. Independent spiritacd ‘with a view to ace 
facta, racher omen opinions, the events of the 

he joratie party of the nation will ind 

EWS an exponent of the thoughts of its lead- 

tog men and of its p it and hest principles. 
ne no sectarian ylews to advance, THE NEWS 
wut always be found on eae side of aavanced relig- 
toms thought, of the higuess moral culture and 

weetes. and of every tee timate public reform. 
ecial care will be rane pot he management of 
the’ ATERARE Due TM T of Tus News. The 
new books of the day will v7 reviewed by careful 
ned to thé wort, and all the leading 

world wil be chronicled. 








life. 
- HE CIRCULATION 
MED OMS one of 


T 
of THE ye pet . = {M ipereaca 
THe Be VERTIS 
. Oura Pesctietes rates are Gate 
the condition of the times. 
Terns of Babscription: 





oilsis ae i to 
stand only tii) some present large Clubs are renewed, 
be formed on same 


basis until it is withdrawn, 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, | * 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Vawous sbroughgst the United States 
quoted than any otber paper now publish Post. 
masters and Club Agen.s may send names and keep 
35 per cent. as commissions 


To Advertisers 


ears | oe Wetkiy Giroalation ve Daud 


rapidly increasi a 
SEND FOR R SAMPLES. * ~ 


-? 0908 
CLUS AGENTS ARE OFFERED 4 816 PRRATOM 
FOR WINTER OF 187718%7"" |" 
$100 IN GOLD v 
Send § cents for Copy and Agents’ Otrediar. spec- 
imen copies free. 


THE HAWEKEYE may be had at PEt 
in the country = 





— ) 


Read the folicwing combination offers, on which 
we make s0 little we cannot pey commissions | 
Tur HAWEKEYE........  ..... 20st 000 QOD 





THE 5 Hawarrs i. MAP x F Wasrzny STATES, .. ms 
amine = dye Cy +hetese. ee . & 
All for $2.60, postpatd. rr 
Haneatis Wasket or SeBeany... eoccecce woe oe OO 
HAWEEYVE and MAP.,.......+00050.046- srecceeeree SOO 
All for $4.60, postpaid. ve 
Address 


Hawkeye Publishing Company, 
Barlinaton, Iowa. 





Do You Want A Southern Newspaper? 








AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 

logue and Price List (4th edison. just taswea) to 
GEO. W. READ & C0., 

186 to 20 Lewis St. ft. of Sth to 6th Sta., E.R. N.Y. 





H. OG F. KOCH, 


CORNER 207Tn STREEL AND Ora AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


baving purchased, at HALF 8 anruas rose 
-0O00 YARDS 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 


in fine Muslin, Swiss, and Nainsook, the entire (last Fall’s) production of io celebrated manufacturer of St. 
Gallen, Switzerland, ‘will offer them this — at from 2 cents to $2.50 per yard. These goods are entirely 
~~ ie superior to similar so0ds, mostly the refuse of tormer 
r houses | 

CNDED TO. In sending for ‘weeeewece enclose 3-cent postage 
mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


TO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid production of fac-simile ae: of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


(Yrculars, Music, etc. are first einen upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way,and from this written shee 


500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be psinted upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 

THIS Is THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 
Thousands tre already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Scoools, allway and Insufance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schooi superin- 
tend. nts, misstonaries, and others. 

The simmons Hardware Oo., of St. Louis, says of it; ** Our Eppyconraph, purchased some time since, 


gives entire satistaction. Would not be without it for $1,000 a ye 
For specimens ot work, price-list, ete. address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN.., 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 

"4 WE MANUFACTURE, 

IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


_47 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech-Loading 
Deuble-Barreled 


ay. Ne 










stamp, st stats th 






























Patees: : 1 Barre!s, B45; Twig 
rele, and 860; -Lauwinat 
ferent wt Damereen els, a The best ever o 
mertoan 


ble features of the best pane t awn 
auable improvements not found 
iver. Snap-Action, Center-Fire, r nple by the trade vverywhere. 


wegen DA h. 1876. 
TRE REMINGTON GUN seal | a Slee sedes, 0 u, Nov. 18th, 1876.) 


wich ith some te 








f the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876 
Liew a Twelfth Regiment, thus rites, u of seunsther 10th : 
“Tbe just returned from the B Sonth & - ere I have been gunning for ducks. I tried forthe first 
my jpagenent. Mgnobtion nepacley exe perched Said baat be tabenom ene barr "ton tbelleve t 
sof Eagile want no r an, Om jon’t believe 
Soak d it, even among the expensive grades of English guns. $ . GID EHS LEEVHE. 


Manufactured by BE. REMINGTON & SONG, ¥8]-and 23 Hroadway, a poe P.-O. Box 304, 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cyt this out and send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicage, 291 State Street. Boston, 146 ee Be Street. Laltimere 47 North Charles Street. St. 
Geuwts, 9 North Fourth Street. 


sual ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Wesiora Farm. Joural.|j rhe Dabuue Tlsran 


1 ld is pubiighed. Dmtlg nnd Weekly in Dubuque, 
Agriceltural and Family’ Newspaper ini freeunies i sence pe peronanont, 
The Farm Journal has becmhe: ‘too -wéll “known to! - ay a teas 


; mium, to any address ip ; United states, 
} require any mention of what ithas done in the past te ‘postpaid, 81.8. Sond for It, see tt, try 168 
. or what it proposes to do in the futuie, 


3 months for 8 cents. Address 
ms Record tor the Past Twenty- 





Subscribe for it. ene copy free to any one in 










Columns. 
eus IV 





DUBUQUE TELEGRAPH. 
two Years 


Depverr, Iowa. 
oe penn s helene ae So ADVERTISE in it. TERMS FREE to ANY ONE. 


eoming week will bring out. It has not been sus- ROCKY Pioneer Newspaper of Colorado, 


Busin 


4) peed eldoeg 








pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything! Established April 224, 1859. 
less than is becoming a paper of its class to do. - Oldest, Largest, Cheapest. WEEKLY: 
Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especially interesting and attractive, Devoted to the great Gold and Silver 
to both old and young. Every department is en- Mining, Stock-Growing, 
Hvened.and made readable by and Farming Interests of Colorado. 


° ~ Address VEWS PRINTING CO., 
Talented Regular Contributors s Begoo Cel. 
and no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 


wigan ncreogemiens | BVOEY Mall His OWN Printer’ 


main as heretofore—viz., two dollars per single copy, it to do your own printing with an EXCEL- 


amd one dollar and thirty-five cents per copy in 
clube, postage prepaid by the publishers. - SIOR PORTABLE PRESS, $3, size for Cards, 








pooner for Itlustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, 
“RMAEY « ©O, Manufacturers, 









onerert so aiehah eeu, sakvauh ee sea ee 
suing year, it will psy you to send for @ 4 

copy, which are sent free, ; 

Address, plainly, 


WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, ‘ 
116 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


a 
“Tay INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 AND 33° Rose STREET, WY 


cnt aaa a 


% SunDuRY RAMPS 08. ” Boston, Mass. ase. 





























DAILY: $10 $2 per year;; 
per year, “MOUNTAIN $1.25, 6 months 
$l per me a 75e., 3 months 


‘We apthoring any person who desites to 40,80 to Labels, etc.; $9,.size for larger work. Send two 3c.; 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 


Salesroom way, N York. 
Pactory and A Bronaway, 2 Conn. 


TaE E DAILV PREBe. 

STANDARD PENNSYLVANIA PAPE 
PENNSYLVANIA'S ADVER#i8SING MEDIUM 
Se: vants and a ate ting situ cpee shoulo ad- 

vertise in “THE PR oes espe ciaiiy 
aluable orh: gh 





vertisments generally should be pleced in THE 
PRESS, because itis the journal habitually read by 
investors. Dress goods, dry goods, pictures, articles 
of luxury or wear, clothing, tancy goods, groceries, 
wines, provisions, and all oily eoreiee should be 
advertised in the family AB Vineet ot the cit PF 
PHILADELPHIA TISING SHEET. 


For the present, unit farther enlarged and per- 
fected, ou: warket repor's will cover a daily finan- 
cial report of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, with 
brief quotatiins of the leading securities in other 
cities and the money centers vf Kurope—London 
Amsterdam, Paris; a daily report of the genera 
markets of Philadelphia grain cotton, provisions, 
cattie, brendstuffs, meats, wh hiskys, lumber, ete., 
ete.; anda similar telegraphic report from the main 
cities of the country—Boston, New York. Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 8t. Lou.s, Louisville, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Buffal: », Pittsbureh, Baltimore, New Or eans, 
and otners e shall also present a daily state- 
ment of the receipte ot produce in Philadeiphia 
from all quarters. Finally, the daily markets are 
completed by a cable from London peperting the 
grain and cotton markets of the day ther 
This for the daily work. Now in the way of 
special work. 

Kvery Monda Ay shall report by cable a weekly 
statement of incing-Jane (London) Market-- 
toa, sugar, p> Pow saltpeter, spices, etc. Every Vues- 
day we sball furnish an Official statement of the 
condition of all the national bunks of Philadeiphia. 
Kvery Wednesday we shall publish an e'aborate 
weekly review of the Philadelphia trade and mur- 
kets--cattie, wo], provisions, and br adstuffs, coal 
and iron, drugs, fruit, boots and shoes, naval sores, 
lumber, tobacco, etc., etc.. and also the weekly re- 
eee of the Boston and New York wool markets. 

ery Friday the condition and prospects of the 
Philadelphia boot and shoe trade will be thoroughly 
and clearly set forth. Every Saturday we «hall pre- 
senta weekly review of a and cotton mar- 
kes of Kurope, dated from Liverpool and Lor don. 
So great is the intertwining of communication now 
andthe mutual dependency of interests that the 
tarmer.of Lar caster or Chester Counties, the store- 
keeper of Sunbury, or Scranton, or Wilkesbarre, or 
Brie, wants to know the condition of the grain mar- 
kets and cotton of Kurope, the price and probable 
demand there, just as much as he does that of Vhila- 
= hia, or Chicago, or Boston. 

All these things we shall endeavor to keep re- 
ported for him systematically and immediately. 
ithou h it takes time, money, work, and space, 
which few pipers can afford, we have ‘already pro- 
vided for what is sketched above, and trust. with 
every year and every month to peifect our machin- 
MARKETS increas se the value of its results 

FULL, ACCURATK, AND RELIABLE. 
THE E DAILY PRESS is seryed everywhere in 
Philadelphia by faithful que experienced carriers at 
Fighteen Cents per week, and is for sale ut all the 
News-stands for Three Centsa copy. Mailed to sub- 
scribers (including prepaid stage) at $8.75 per ac- 
pum ; #4. 4 fox o months i p20 joe ee @ mouths. 
THOROUGHLY REPUBL 
THOROUGHLY INDEPENDENTS, 
Pablishes won or, xcept Sunday) by 
MP ANY, LIMLiED 
b otner REVENT IL and CHESTNUT. 
TRI-WEEKLY ED:TION, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, Mailed to subscrivers (including pre- 
paid postage) &t $4.40 pcrannum. 


THE CARDENER’'S 


Pocket Manual. 


A little book of 105 pages, with nearly 50 engray- 

ings, boond-in pocket-book style, so as to be con- 

Yeatens for carrying in the pocket. Full ot informa- 
of 


tion 
THE MOST PRACTICAL KIND 


for — who wish to raise their own vegetables and 





vt twill be found of prees convenience and profit, 
‘ul information in a small space. 


PRICK: 


ntaining much use: 


gsund ts Bente: 
undin Morocco.,..,... .-..... .. 
Address 
T. H. EDWARDS & CO. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


is over, but the slaughter of 
high prices continues. By 
wonderful improvements, 






§ conts 
- B osnte 
20 cents 





ingenious inventions, and perfected systems we can 


now ProMagaificent 8750 PianOS tor $190 
’ Beautital 250 IGANS tor $ 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 
Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PI.ACE, N. Y. 

i F ER8, BED- 
pind, degegesana Macon za4tees B 


pee nd des, & 
Les. 201 Cava! St. X. ‘Vv. 


Oa UN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS 


“OIRLS. FVEKYBODY. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY, . 
SHADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Price by Mail, 30 ots4.or,witn the ful Game of 
WORDS AND SEN. ENCES, 
both 50 Cents. 
All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE me, Ive LBAD, well known 
hro noe New as the WHITEST, 


vine 4B 
EAD’ TAPE %-in. aii on reels, for Curtain 
Lae Bail BBOR, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
eae r Buila 
Bot —s Lyd or thickness. 
t Pees ma market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS sRowN Treasurer, 
4qUBW mann, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
ona 87 John 8t., New 3 York, 
and 1% Lake St., cago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
. Ne, Hs Ps, 
raw Ram: 
Enuinee, Pum pcan and rd 
ur a 
ts, Street Washers, 


Wonms ¥ -ayy IN 1882 
awarded 

tog Universal s- 

Ran at Bara, in i673, 

















ie 





and Centennial a eenibition 








